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JOURNEY, &c. 



V/f the religious houfes of St. Andrews, their founders, and 
chief benefactors and patrons, the few following particulars may 
fuffice. 

The Chapel of St. Rule, orRegulus, was the firft religi- 
ous houfe eredted in St. Andrews, but at what period is un- 
certain *. The rectangular tower, which is 1 03 feet in height, 
and the walls of the chapel, are ftill pretty entire. Tlicfe remaios 
have been lately repaired. 

The Cathedral, the mouldering remains of which ftiil 
ibike the beholder with reverential awe, was founded by Arnold 
Bifliop of St. Andrews, about the year 1162 f. It was one 
hundred and fixty years in building; and ftood entire two 
hundred and forty years, till, in June I559» it was demolilhed 
by a lawlefs mob, inftigated to the pious labour by the fublima 

* Tradition faysi tbat It was built by Herguftus Kiog of the Pids, near the end of 
the fourth century. See Martinets Rellq. Dm Andr. p. 182. • Here were formerly 
two chapels adjeiniag this town, one on the weft correfponding to one on the eaft. 
Ibid* 

f Marttne fays, in the year 1159^ in the time and prefence of Malcolm IV. Vfde 
Reliq* Divi Andr. p. 225. 

Vol. IL B eloquence 
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eloquence of John KnoXy difplaying, in a fermon preached at 
Craily in the neighbourhood- of St. Andrews, the whoredom 
and blind idolatry of the holy Catholic church, the mother of 
faints. This cathedral was built in the form of a crofs. Its 
dimenfions were 370 feet in length: the breadth within the 
walls 65 feet. The appearance of the whole, when entire, muft 
have been grand. Its lofty cupola and correfponding pinnacles, 
its vaft roof covered with mafly copper, and the elegant and 
magnificent ftru£ture of all its parts, could not fail of ftriking 
the beholder with reverential awe and pleafing terror. The 
ve&erable remains of this edifice in a very few years will be 
levelled with the duft ; the texture of the llone^ being very ibft 
and fufceptible of decompofition by the atmofphere. The fouth 
wall of the nave is pretty entire *, fo alfo is the eaft gable with 
its pinnacles : the weft gable has fufiered much ; but one of its 
pinnacles is almoft entire ; its appearance is highly piffcurefque* 
This cathedral was founded about the middle of the twelfth 
century by Bifhop Arnold, and finifhcd by Bifhop Lamberton 
in the year 1318 f* ^^ '^'^^ accidentally burnt, in 1378, and 
repaired by Sir Sttpbcn Pai^ Pay^ or Pabedy^ the fifteenth prior 
€>f St Andrews, in the time of Biifaop William LandeUs (de 
Lanalifl), who enjoyed the metropolitan fee during the long: 
period of forty-four years, and died 15th Odober 1385 J. It 
is faid of this Bifhop, that he obtatmed liberty from King David 

* TWe hmr e^fternmoft windows that moaw are 4iSei«Bt tn their order from tkofe 
learcr the weft gable. 

'^ The weft end of the ctthednd had been blown down by a tenpeft^ and was rebuilt 
by Bifhop William Wiihart> who died on the 5th of June 1279. Fide Keith, p. 13. 

i Fordun's Scotichroik 13>. vi. cap. 45. See Keitb^ Mart]oe> Sibbald^s State of 
Fife(hire» and Slezer's Theatrunx Scotiae. 

Bruce 



ST. ANDREWS. j 

Bruce for churchmen to nominate their heirs: at prior to this 
period the King (as in cafes of baftardy and high treafon) 
feized on their goods after their deceafe. 

The Priory of St. Andrews is faid to have been founded 
bj Robert Bifhop of that fee^ according to Martine in 
the year 1120, but Spottifwood fays 1122^ in the reign of 
Alexander I., and dedicated to St. Andrew the Apoflle. The 
monks, who were canons^regular of St* Auguftine, were brought 
by the founder from the monaftery of that order at Scone, anno 
X 140. David 1, commonly called St. David^ bellowed on it the 
priory of Locbleven^ with the other pofleffions thereto belong- 
ing*. The priories thus jomed gave great caufe of offence to 
their original poflTeffors the Culdees. After the Culdees became 
extinct, their poiTeflions were varioufly difpofed of. " The Prior of 
•* this church (fays Spottifwood) wore in all publick meetings, and 
^* in fblemn fervices upon feftival days, the pontifical ornaments^ 
•* viz. a mitre, gloves, ring, crofs, crofier, and fandals, or flippers, 
^^ as the Bifhops ; and in Parliament had the precedence of all 
*• Abbots and Priors, by an a£t made in his favour by King 
•* James I. (anno 1452.)" As the Bifliop of St. Andrews was 
the founder of its Priory, as well as chief donor of its revenues, 
arifing principally out of the fruits and rents of his own diocefe, 
the prior and canons compofed the chapter by which the afiairS 
of the fee were regulated. This is an exception peculiar in its 
nature, and the only one that exifted in Scotland f. In the year 

• The cells or priories belonging to St. Andrews were Lochleveii, Portmeak, 
Monimufk, the Ifle of May, and Pittenwcem." See Hope's Minor Pradlicks, Ap- 
pendix, p. 416. Vide fupra, p. no. Keith's Catalogue, p. 7. 237, 238. and Mar- 
tine's Reliq. Divi Andr. p. 163, and p* 171* 

\ By aft of Pariiament i5o6. cap. vi. an exception u cxprcfsly made in jbvour of 
die Archbifhop of St. Andrews. See Martine, p. 130. 

B 2 1592, 
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.15^92, in the rcigti of James VI. an a£t palled by which this 
Priory was ereded into a temporal lordfliip in favour of the Duke 
of Lsnox. But in 1635, Charles I. reftored the monaftery with 
its revenues^ privileges, and immunities to the Bifhoprick*, The 
revenues of this Priory were pretty confiderable : " they con- 
" fifted (fays Martine) of few dewties, fermes, filver, and vidtual 
" (corn) for the teynd-dewties out of the Kirks pertaining there- 
*^ to." He enumerates no lefs than twenty-five, amounting ia 
money to 2,2371. i8s. id. 

Wheat - 3S chald. i boll. 

Beare « 132 — — 7 

Meale - 114 3 

Oates- - 151 — — 10 

Beans and peafe 3 7 

)>erides houfes and yards, capons, poultry, &c. ; and likewife 
480 acres of land about St. Andrews, called the ^^ Prior aikersi^ 
or Convent's Gleib "]"•'* When the Bifhoprick and Priory were 
united by Charles L, their revenues, if computed according to 
the average prices of grain at prefcnt (i8oo), would be great 
indeed ; but even at the prices in 1796, they would amount to 
fix thoufand pounds flerling. 

The Blackfriars Monastery was founded in the year 
1274 by Bifhop William Wijbart^ after his return from Lyons, 
whither he had been to attend a general council called by Gre- 
gory X. It was placed at the weft-port of the ftreet called the 
North-gate. Part of the garden wall is the only veftige of it 
now remaining. James V. annexed to it the convents of Coupary 

* Hope's Minor P/afi:. p. 1089 top. 

f Hope's Minor Pra£t p. no. See alfo Martine'a ReUq. Dm Andr. pi iji. 

and 
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and St. Monansy both in Fifelhire, at the requeft of yobn 
Adamfon^ profeflbr of divinity, and provincial of the order in 
Scotland *. 

The collegiate church of St. Salvator was founded la 
the year 1458 by Bifhop James Kennedy ^ fon of Sir James 
Kennedy of Dundee, by Mary the daughter of Robert III. To 
this college were annexed the churches of CtdtSy Kemback^ Di^ 
ninno^ and Kibnany. The founder died on the i oth of May 1466, 
and was interred in a magnificent tomb, which he caufed to be 
credled, at an expence, as is faid, of ten thoufand pounds fterlingf , 
too great a fum in thofe days to be credited. The remains of 
this fuperb tomb are ftill pretty entire, and are of exquifite 
workmanfliip indeed. On' opening this fepulchre fome yeara 
ago, four filver maces were found, fome of which were gold 
gilt; three of thefe were given to the fifter univerfities of Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, and Glafgow, and one is preferved among, 
the curiofities of St. Andrews. 

The convent of Observantines, or Gray Frlarsy was alfo 
founded by Bi{hop James Kennedy, and afterwards finiihed 
by his fucccflbr Patrick Graham the firft Archbifhop, about the 
year 1478, and dedicated to St. Francis. In the year 1527, at 
the dawn of the Reformation, Patrick Hamilton^ abbot of Feme 
in Rofs-fhire, was condemned and burnt at the gate of St. Sal- 
vator's college for herefy. His chief accufers were, one Alex^ 
under Campbell^ 2i Black-friar, and John Tullidqff;^ warden, of this 
convent %. Here alfo the celebrated mathematician John Wad- 
lock, provincial of the order, a native of Dundee, who flourifhed 
in the reign of our fifth James, chiefly refided. *' This con*- 

• Sec Pitfcottie'a Hift. f Hope's Mm. Praft, Keiths AppcndiXi^ 

X See Pufcottic ; Buchanan; and Kolih, p, 2^5. 275^ 

" vent 
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•* vent (fays Spottifwood) was likewife the novitiate of the order/* 
The remains of it are ftill to be feen on the fouth fide of what 
is called the South-ftreet, near the weil end : its boundaries 
contain the Grammar-fchool, and fchool-houfe for Englifh, 
writing, and accounts. 

A convent of Carmslites, or White-Friars, is faid to have 
been fettled in St« Andrews; but Spottifwood doubts this, zs 
he finds no traces of fuch fettlement any where fave in Demps- 
ter's Apparatus ad Hiftoriam Scotticam^ a work of no authority. 

The collegiate church of Kirk-Heuoh, (iituated formerly 
on a rock near the| fea-fhore called " The Ladys Craigs ;** but, 
the fea having done much damage to the building, it was judged 
proper to eredt it on a fafer fpot, and an eminence near the 
harbour was chofen) was founded at a remote period, but by 
whom is uncertain. It had a provoft and ten prebendaries^ and 
belonged to the Culdees till the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when this order was fupprefled. It is faid, that in this 
church was a ftatue of Const antine IIL*, who relinquifhed 
his royal dignities, became a reclufe of the order of Culdees, 
and rcfided in this place. The kirk of Seres in Fife belonged 
to Kirk-Heugh, and was united to the Bifhopric of St. Andrews 
hj^Qi of Parliament, in 162 if. 

The Castle of St. Andrews, or Biflbop's Palace, accord-* 
iug to Martine, was firft built by Roger Bifhop of St. Andrews 
about the year 1200. " It was after that (continues this author) 
** quite demoliftied by Andrew Murray^ who took it from the 

* Martine fays, Conftantine the Second. See Martine, p. 2io. and Hope's Minor 
Pra£k. p. 113. 

t See Martinets ReUq. Divi Andr. p. 215 ; alfo Sibbald's De Caledones et VcAu- 
rioD€8| p. 136. and Fordun's Scotichronicon. 

" Inglifhes 
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" Ingliflies who kept it for a garrifon." The Bifhops of this fee 
in their charters call the caftle of St* Andrews Palatium nojirum*^. 
This palace was repaired (fome fay rebuilt t) in the year (per- 
haps) 13 12; and again by Bifhop Walter Trails who alfo built 
pan of it. He died in 1401, and was buried in the cathedral 
of Su Andrews, near to the high altar J. The caftle, or bifliop's 
palace, received fuch repairs from dtne to time as were thought 
necefiary ; but now its remains are poor in the extreme. They 
are to be feen on a ridge of rocks within flood-mark on the 
north fide of the cathedral. The ruins may ftrike ; but an 
aflfemblage of ideas arife in the mind of no grateful kind ; and 
. the recolledion of former fcenes is too painful for indulgence* 

The University of St. Andrews comes next imder re* 
view. The propriety and expediency of a national inftitution 
for the inftrudion c^ youth in the elementary departments of 
erudition is felt and acknowledged by all thinking men and 
true lovers of thdr country. An affemblage of fchools for this 
purpofe is called an Univerfity. When men of approved abili- 
ties prefide in fuch an inftitution, the youth from all quarters 
naturally refort to it for the benefit of inftrudlion : and thus ah 
univerfity becomes the chief fource whence moral and political 
fentiments derive their origin and bias. How eflential in thefe 
refpe<Ss to national profperity and happinefs an union is, fo far 
at leaft as regards the great outlines of civil and political privi- 
leges, rights, and immunities, is abundantly obvious to every one. 
Befides, the friendftiips and connexions that young men are dif^ 
pofed to form in early youth, while affociated in the purfuits of 

* See Spottifwood, p. 524* Keith, p. 286* and Unprinted Ads of Parliament^ 162 u 
f Vuk Martine's Reliq. Divi Andr. p. 225^ and 228 ; alfo Keith, p. 15. 
X Kcith> p. 17. Martine, p.. 230. 
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knowledge, ferve often to triturate, as it were, the rougher 
angles of keen-fet prejudices, jealoufies, and narrow views of the 
-human intelled, as well as to develope the finer feelings of an 
enlarged underftanding ; and, above all, to awaken an intereft 
in the fate of one another in after-life, that rarely fails of the 
happiell efieds in the mutual intercourfe of focial order, and 
the welfare of the community at large^ Thefe confiderations, 
in all probability, prefented themfelves in a manner fo forcible 
to dbe founders of our firft Scoti(h univerfity, as powerfully 
urged them to make every exertion toward the eftablifhment of 
ib laudable an undertaking; and this too in an age when our 
nobility, and the better fort of our commoners, could hardly 
read or write. It was long after the dawn of learning ere its 
riiing beams reached fo far acrofs our ifland as to enlighten ita 
rugged wilds beyond the Tweed. At length, however, the 
day-fpring fhone out in full fplendour, darting firft into our 
cells and cloifters, and thence fpread wider and more extended, 
foon after the revival of learning in Europe. 

During the captivity of our firft James, the beft, wifeft, and 
moft accompliih6d of our Scotifli princes, Henry Wardlaw 
(of the family of Torie in Fifefliire), bifhop of St. Andrews, (in 
the fame year that Donald Lord of the Ifles fought Alexander 
£arl of Mar at the village of Harlaw, fo famous in Scotifli 
hiftory,) opened fchools at St. Andrews ; which (fays Bucha- 
nan) was efFeded by the cordial agreement of learned men, 
who made offers of their fervices as teachers, without reward 
or public falary *. — " The great end and motive of the erection 
** (fays Martine) were, that the youth of this kingdome might 

* Buchanan, lib. x. jfnno 7411. See alfo Martine's Reliq. Divi Andr. p. 231. 
v^d Keith's Catalogue, p. iS. 
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^ be educate in learning it liome. He was affifted Ift this ttk^ 
^^ terprize by matif learned men tken in St« Andrew^ eQ>6cis]ll« 
^ James Biflet, prior and archdeacone of St. Andin»^ Thotttliv. 
" Stewart, and others*" The writ of privilege h fealed witk 
the chapter feal, and dated ^^ jipmd St. Andream In dma> cafAtu^ 
lari tcd^a catbtdralis penult. Feb. 141 1/* In the year 1413^ A 
bull of confirmation was obtained from Benedid: the Thirceentli, 
brought over by Henry OgiJvie^ who had been fent to Arragoll 
by bifhc^ Wardlaw ; ^^ who caufed (fays Martine) divinitie, 
laws, and all pairts of philofc^hie to be taught there, taidng 
the example of his foundation from that 4^ the univerfide of 
^ Paris founded near the end of the eight ceoturie by J(Mttnllft 
^^ Scotus, Claudius Clemens, Rhabanus Manros, and fta^ciM 
^^ Alcuinus, all Scotfmen, fent by Achaios to Charles the Great 
^ to conclude the famous league betwixt Scotland and f fanfit, 
" to the mutual honour of both *." The univerfity df St An- 
drews being thus founded, and profefibrs for the various dt^ 
partments appointed, 6ur ^r/l J^i^mes^ after his return £rom 
England greatly encouraged the infant feminary : and in drd^r 
to promote the advancement of knowledge throughout tiMl 
realm^ he invited monks of the Francifc^n f order, or Gray 

• Sec Univerfity Regifter of St. Andre wsy foL 36- 

Bifhop Wardlaw died in April x44o. " His mcmotie (fay« Martine) is fullicd by 
ike death of John Reftry and Paul Cra^r, who wete condenmed and burnt for feme 
opinions derogatorie to the paipacie \ yet he was an excellent man, and reprcfTed many 
dlforders that had crept in among the clergie, and was fo extreftiety addidted to hofpi- 
t&litie, that bemg* afked by his ferrants whom he would ih^ nafne and fet dowft to be 
entertained at his houfe, he anfwered Fife and Angus^ meaning thofe two counties.'* 
See Reliq. Divi Andr. p. 231. 

f Martine, probably by miftake, calls (hem Carthufians, forgetting that this order 
obferved a conftant filence. They Amt to Scotland in 1 429, and had but one houfe 
in that county, fituatcd near Perth. See Hope*s Minor Praft. p. i^rz. 

VoL.U. C Friars, 
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Friars,; from' Cologn, who fettled in Tarious parts, particularly 
nt; Edinburgh, and taught divinity and 'philofophy till the Re- 
formation j beforef which period the univerfity of Edinburgh had 
no* exiftence *• 

feut it was in the year 1444, more properly fpeaking, that 
the- univerfity of St, Andrews was eredted into a permanent 
inftitution : and in the year 1458, James Kennedy^ the grandfon 
of Robirt IIL founded St. Salvator*s college, and conftruded 
buildings for the fame at an expence, fays Pitfcottic^ of ten 
thou^&tid pounds fterling f . He alfo endowed it with ample 
revenues, from church lands chiefly, confirmed by Pope Pius IL 
by his t>uli dated Sept. 1458 :{;; and furnifhed it with coilly 
mtenfils and ornaments, among others that of the figure of St. 
Sal vator two cubits long. He likewife invited yobn Aldmaire 
(or Athelmare), Dodor of Theology, from Paris, to be provoft 
of the college. The founder of St. Salvator*s college was un- 
doubtedly the ornament of the age in which he flouri(hed. Bu- 
chanan fays, that his death was lamented by all good men, as if in 
him they had loft a common father §• He died on the loth May 
1466. After being embalmed, he vras interred in that tomb in 
the chapel of St. Salvator's college which he had himfelf caufed 
to be ereded, and which ftill remains a fingular monument of 
exquifite art, the progrefs of which feems to have been arrefted 
by the untimely death of the pupil and kinfman of this diftin- 
guifhed prelate, James the Tbird^ whofe love for the fine arts^ 
particularly architedure, placed him in peculiar fituations that 

* Arnot*8 Hift of Edinburgh, p. 386. 

t Vide Hiftory of Scotland, p. 125. % 

% Marline's Reliq* Divi Andr. p, 254, 

^ Buchanan, lib. xii* £eith| p. 19. 

led 
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led eventuaUy to the troubles of his reign, and his anhappy 
end *. 

In the year 15 12, while -^/fx^;i/&r Stuart^ natural fon of 
yames IV, who fell with his father in Flouden Field (A. P# 
15 1 3), filled the high office of archbifliop, yobn Hepburn^ priot 
of St. Andrews, founded the college of St Leonard ; which 
was alfo largely endowed with revemies arifing from church 
lands, before; and more particularly after the Reformation f* 
The celebrated hiftorian and poet George Buchanan^ in the year 
1566, was chofen profeflbr of St. Leonard's college, where 
he had ftudied under Major^ whom he afterwards followed to 
France, and finifhed his education at what was formerly called 
the Scots College $. In 1570 he relinquiftied his office to become 
the preceptor of James VL 

In the year i552,.archbi{hop John Hamilton^ ** who had a 
^^ fine genius for letters (fays Keith), and went over into France 
** to purfue ' his fludies/* eftabliihed the New College, as it is 
called, of St. Mary's. This college, however, was begun by 
Bifiiop yames Beaton towards the clofe of his life ; and was con^ 
tinued by his nephew Cardinal Beaton, who ^^ having demo- 
lifiied fome old buildings, (fays Martine) laid the foundation 
of a handfome church within the college ; but his barbourous 
xnurder (continues the fame author) occafioned the work to be 
abruptlie left oflT'-;— " He gave to the new colledge the kirk of 



• yUe Drummdnd ; Buchanan ; Pltfcottie, &c. 
f See Martine, p. 195. 238* 

t In the year 15599 wliile Cardinal Beaton fought htslife^ George Bachanan, at 
he himfelf informs uSy made his cfcape out of prifon from St* Andrews. Fide Buck. 
lib. XIV* 

c 2 mcb' 
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hcbbryock */' Hia fucceflbr HamUton^ as already lemariced^ 
finifhed this undertaking ; and foon after was brought bj bk 
GEtemies to trial, coodenmed^ and hanged at Stiding in April 

The University of St^Akdrews then confided of three 
colleges^ yiz. «S/. SahatorSj Sl Le&nanTs, and St. Marfs. Each 
of thefe colleges^ b^ore the Refertnation^ had profeflbrs of 
diviaity^ philoibphy, and languages^ &c. But uoder the dire£tioa 
q£ George Buchanan, anHa 1597, ^^* Mary's college was appro- 
priated to the ftudy of divinity ; hence it is called the Divinitjf 
Colkge^ In the year 1670, the magiftrates of Perth gave a free 
f^% to the celebrated Jromes Gregory of 100 1. Scots to encourage 
the eflablifhment of a mathematical fchool in St. Leonard's col- 
lege ; and to aflifl; in building an obfervatory %, In x 747, the 
colleges, of Ski JS^vatsr and St. Leonard % ea a petition from 
the mftfters of both^ were united by ad of parliament ; aod are 
Aow joined io^ one fociety under the defignadoa of ^he United 
^Ilfge. But^ notwithftaoding,. thefe colleges ace independeol; 
of €^ch other both aa to difcipline and revenue \. The Senatus 
^Mdenncus^zxiiAeoAfy confiiled of the chancellor, who was fu^ 
pveflBte: ma^ftrate ;; whidi office waa: held by the biihopa of 
SCr Andrews; Next in dignity was the redtor, who was^ chofen 
annu^ly by all the members^ of the univerfity, that is, ftiK 
dents, who bad obtained degrees, as well as profeflbrs^. The 

* Martinets Reliq. Divi Andr. p. 243. f ^^^^* 

X Sec Cant's Hift. of Perth, voL ii, p. 136. 

4 St. Leonard's college is now converted into a dancing-room, which is occupied 
«cc«fionaUf by an itinerant company of phrfcrs^but, from the poreityof the tovfvi, they 
ne«t witll littieencouragemeDt, and^feldom vifitthis ancknt.feat o£ the Mofes* 

H Stat. Ace. W. xiii. p* 193* 

\ Arnot's Hift. of Edinburgh, p. 384. aad the authorities therein quoted. 

I redor 
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feGtot was yud^e^ardinaryy and heard and determined caufes. 
An appeal lay from his determinations to the Senatus Acade* 
micus, compofed of the chancellor and r^ents (or profefTors) ; 
and thence an appeal lay to the king. Sometimes, however, an 
adion before the Court of Seffion was deemed competent. 
^ The Court of Seffion (fays the author of the Statiftical Ac- 
count of St. Andrews) have fhewn themfelves very tender iflt 
receiving appeals or advocations^ from the redor, in matters of 
41fcipline over the ftudents.'* The conftitution of the univer^ 
fity fince the Reformation, and the Revolution, is fomewhat 
di&rent from what it was formerly. The univerfity meetings 
or Senatus Academicus, coniifts of the redor, (who is prefident 
of the meeting,) and the principals and profeilors of both col- 
leges.^ The higher honours or degrees are conferred by the 
Seni^us Academicus in council. On the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Arts in the united college, the degree of Mafter 
of Arts is conferred by the redor. The Dean and Faculty of 
Arts confer die degree of Bachelor *• The redor is chofen 

annually^ 

* In fermer tlmes> the pritilcge snd power of conferrmg academical hononn were 
veftcd in the bifliopst chanceUors of the uniTcrfities. Thus archbidiop George Glad* 
ftanes (a native of Dundee) ^* ufed always to pre£de flays Martine J at the public giT« 
lag ofdegrces in the uaii^rfitle in St. Andrews (whereof twnHf^ ojf^ he was chancellor 
if he was upon the place). So great were hiapanr(s» learning, and readinefs, that in 
mmk i6o5't9 the plague breakiagout in the town of St* Andrews, ii is reported that^ 
reAor and all the uaiverfitie, in a moming about five o'clock, adreft him in bed fior 
breaking up the teaching, and difiblving the fchoUars ; and it ia £ud he bade them be 
ready at the ringing of the bell, and that within two or three hours he q^peared in 
public, di&ourfed i^n the theame J$ fiUu aiortiv9f conferring the icffcct himfelfe, 
and fo broke up the univerfitie for (hat year." Rellq^ Diti Andr. p. 251. It ia wo^ 
tbf of remark, that biihop Gladftaoea made choice of a medical fuljefti aproofAat 

f Keith fiiys he was tranflated from Caithnefs to St« Andrrwi In i6o6« and was not cpn&cnted 
(arcbbiihop) tUl tHe year i(to. 

flsedicine 
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annually, on the firft of March, by the Comitia^ confiding, as 
anciently, of the members of the univerfity* The conftituent 
members continue as formerly to be clafled, according to the 
place of their birth, into four nations or provinces ; namely, 
Fifans (natives of Fifefhire), Anguftans (natives of Anguslhire), 
Lothians (natives of the Lothians), and Albans (natives of the 
Highland diftrids, and fuch as belong not to the three former)* 
This divifion is conformable to the old praftice of the univer- 
fity of Paris, thejmodel of all our Scotifh univerfities, except that 
of Edinburgh. Each nation has a reprefentative, or intrant, 
who coUeftively name the re£lor from among the profeffors of 
divinity, who are alone eligible to the office. The redlor's robe 
of office is of purple, with a hood ; the hood and borders of 
the robe being lined with crimfon. In feffion time, the prin- 
cipals and profeffi>rs wear blaek gowns. The (Indents of tht 
XFnited College wear gown« of Scarlet frieze without flceves ; 
tut the ftudents of divinity have no robes of diftindtion. The 
-feffion, or term, continues fix months and a half. There are 
t:hanibers free in each college for the ufe of the ftudents : and 
in the United College there is a taible for fuch ftudents as chufe 



medicine was tanght at St. Andrews early in the feventeenth century. << This arch- 
biihop (continues Martine) was called and brought thither at firft by King James the 
Sixth from being minifter at Ardberlett, of purpofe to ballance and poize Mr. Andrew 
Mflvill, and to guard the univerfitie and ftudents againft his principles, and to fence 
them from being tinged with his feditious and turbulent way ; and many a bote bick* 
w'ng there was betwixt them thereupon." Ibid. 

In 1583, foon after the unlvcrfity was creeled by aft of parliament in the reign of 

James VL the magiftrates of Edinburgh (patrons of the univerfi^y) made choice of 

and invefled Robert Rollock, then a profeftbr in St. Salvator's college in St. Andrewin 

. to be a profcflbr in the New Univerfity of Edinhurglu Sec Hiftory of the College of 

EdiD. MS« in the Advocates' Library, 

to 
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to board themfelves, at the low rate of lol. for the term. 
Board, lodging, and inftruftion, including all charges, will not 
exceed fixteen or twenty pounds ; while others can be accom- 
modated in all thefe refpeds at a much lower rate *. ^* St. 
" Andrews (fays DoSor yobnfon) feems to be a place eminently. 
^^ adapted to ftudy and education, being fituated in a populous 
^^ yet cheap country, and expoiing the minds and manners o£ 
^ young men neither to the levity nor the diiTolutenefs c^ a 
^ capital city, nor to the grofs luxury of a town of commerce; 
*^ places naturally unpropitious to learning : in the one, the dew 
•* fire of knowledge eafily ^ives way to the love of pleafure ; 
^* and the other is in danger of yielding to the love of money/*^ 
It is hardly poflible to conceive a fituation more eligible than 
that of this univerfity, Befides cheapnefs of living, lodging, 
and in(lru£tion, it hath the advantage of quiet and comfort, the 
benefit of fea-bathing, a pure circulation of air, dry walks in all 
weathers, and free range for all kinds of exercife. Moreover, 
the ftudents being immediately under the eye of the refpedive 
mailers, principals, and redor, the moral condud, as well as 
attention, diligence, and attainments of each individual, are 
ftridly inquired after, and the fmalleft deviation held in check; 
while a laudable thirft of knowledge is kept up, and ftimulated 
by a defire of efieem and di(lin£tion aided by due application 
and advancement in the various departments of elegant and 
ufeful acquirements f. The branches taught at the univerfity 

of 

* Sec Stat. Ace. voL xilu p. 194* 

-{• It may pofiiblj be reinarked» that the author of thefe (heets fccms partial to St. An- 
drews a« a feminary 1 the profperity of which he haa much at heart* He does not deny 
this* But when it is known that the uniycrfity of Edinburgh was his alma maief^ 

vhcre 
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of Sl Andrews are the Latin, Greek* aad orientAl languages i 
mathematiee, logic, theology, church hiftorf, civil hiftory, 
moral pbUofophy* natural philofophy, medicine, aad natural 
hiftory. The univerfity library containa a coUeftion of books 
more £dt£t than numerous ; from twelve to fourteen thoufand 
volume, it is fuppoied ; of a valuable part of which the late earl 
of Kinnoul, while vice^-chancellor, made a prefent. The room is 
modem, and is, exclufnTe of the lobby, about feventy-fonr feet 
long by twenty«*iix feet broad, and twenty»four feet from the 
floor to the cieling. The galleries are fupported by Doric co« 
lumnS) and pilafters fluted* The graduations take place in this 
room } and in it the Senatus Academicus hold their meetings^ 
The objeds of natural hiftory are, as yet, but few. A mufeum 
is much wanted- 

The celebrated Naturalift B. Faujus Saint Fond vifited St. 
Andrews in his tour through North Britain. He notices the 
\)cld encroachments made by the Tea in the environs, as remaric^ 
able in no fmall degree. It certainly is fo * ; the coaft is rocky 

and 

vrhtrt he began and ended his academic labours, hts difintereftedneffl will not be fuf- 
peAed. He is wholly unknown to any of the profeflora of St. Andrews, and is acquainted 
widi but very few of the ftudents. 

* The deeompoiitioQ of the various beds of free ftone» argillaceous Jchtftus, and 
pyritous fubftancesy is very remarkable. A little to the fouth-eaft of the caftle arc to 
be feen, at low water, veRiges of buildings fomtr Inindred yanh from the ftore. ** It 
appears (fays Douglas} from the writings of an eft ate in the neighbourhood, that, of 
old, the proprietor had t!*e privilege of driving hia cattle and goods on the eaft of the 
caiUe, which for fome centuries pa ft no man co^ild have done." Douglas's Defciiption 
of the Eaft Coaft of Scotland, p. 21. See alfo St. Fond*s Travels through England 
;tisd Scotland, and Sibbald's Hiftory of Fife, p. 62. 

" In 
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and bold, rifing in many places to a precipitous and perpen- 
dicular height of from thirty, to forty feet above the fea*. Some 
infulated rocks appear off the fliore^ one of which is curioufly 
perforated. It is feen at fea as a land -mark, and is marked in 
the charts." the But/Jo rockr In the face of that (helving pre- 
cipice on v^rbich the cathedral, the caftle, St. Rule's chapel, and 
the town of St* Andrews, are built, feveral excavations are to be 

• -' * - 

4 

feen. This precipice is compofed of alternate ftrata of free- 
ftone an,d coal, with layers of argillaceous fchiftus, qoloured with 
minute pit-coal particles. Some of the beds of fchiftu^s and 
free, ftone pebbles tinged with red are found, that, on being 
divided, feem to contain baialtic lava, which^ it is conjeftured, 
ate volcanic produSions, that, after having been rounded by the 
force and agitation of the waters, have funk into a Tandy fubftance, 
and in the courfe of ages become confolidated into the mafs thus 
cxpofed. . Tlic fields in the environs of St. Andrews contain 
large blocks of bafaltcs of a fine black colour, very compad and 
pure in their texture. Although coal is in great abundance 
near this town, yet hitherto little has been done towards raifing 



«« In my time (fays Martine, who Avrotc in 1683) there lived -people ir\ St, An- 
drcws who remembered to have feen play at the bowls upon the eaft and north fides of 
the caftle of St. Andrews, which now the fea covers on eyery fide : and I have heard 
k crediblic reported, that of old the heritors of Kinkell claimed and pretended to a pri- 
vilege of watering all the beftial on their ground at Swilcanthburne, which runs at the 
weft end of St. Andrews." ReUq. Divi Andr. p. 24. 

* It may be proper to mention,. that although, on the whole, St. Andrews it 

feUom vifitcd with epidemical difeafcs, and the endemics are mild and r^rc, yet that 

phthifical habits would find the keen cafterly winds, not unfrcquently accompanied 

with fogs, or hoars as they are called, peculiarly deleterious, if not infupportablc, 

.<iay even fatal. Thcfc gcneraUy prevail In April and May. 

Vol. II. D anjr. 
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any. Some proprietors in the neighbourhood have made trials^ 
but without much profit or fuccefs.- An Englifli company too^ 
a few years ago, made fome efforts in order to afcertain to what 

extent their fpeculations might extend in the coal trade of this 
place, which proved unprofitable, and they defifted *. 

The rocks all along the coaft are covered with the common 
fea weed, but in fuch deep water as^ renders the cutting for 
either kelp or manure difficult. This is matter of feriGus 
tegret, efpecially as fo great a natural advantage, when turned 
to ufe, would become very profitable in manufaOures, and in 
the cultivation of the foil. The furfkce of the country near 
St. Andrews rifes in a gentle declivity from the fhore ; the foil 
of which is clay, loam, fand, &c. except that ftretch of fandy 
foil called the Links, and along the eafl fide, to the river Eden^ 
which produces tolerable pafture for fheep ; all the fields are kept 
in the mofl perfedl flate of improvement, and the crops are 
rich and abundant "f. Of late, much has been done by various 
landholders in rearing plantations confiding of the ufual varieties 
of foreft- trees, and in particular the Scotifh-fir, which thrives in 
almoft every foil j:. In the heights of the pariih are fome mineral 
iprings, but of fmall medicinal importance. The rivers £dea 

* Stat. Ace. v^I. xiiL p. 2C3. 

f The crops con fid of wheats barley, oats, peafe, beatis, eloTery rye gnifs» tumipa^ 
and potatoes, which are of an excellent quality. The improved mode of- huflumdry k- 
univerfally followed. 

j: Although the immediate vicinity of St. Andrews appears almoft totally ^nuded 
of trees ; yet " anciently (fays Sibbald) all around it was forcft> and infefted with boars;; 
hence this wood was called Curfus apA^ and thefc lands called Byre-hUU Boar^biU ; as- 
the learned Mr. Martin defcribes it in his RcBquU SaaOi JaJreg. Vtile SibbaU^ 
Decaled. et Vcftur, p. 134. 

(former^ , 
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(formerly noticed) and Kenlowie run through thi« pari(h. They 
eontaia trout and falmon, but not in abundance ; and at their 
conflux with the Tea flounders are caught Vail quantities of 
coeklef, the raa&or fi(h, and mufcles are picked up, carried to 
town, and fold at reafonabJe rates, which is of infinite benefit to 
the poorer dafies of the citizens. Formerly , when haddocks 
were plentiful, they formed a principal part of the food of the 
poor .; but of late herrings h^ye appeared . in fuch prodigious 
quantities that the haddocks arc entirely loft fight of. This 
fiihing has lately been profecuted with ardour, fuccefs, and con-^ 
fiderable profit. The rockp in the . bay of St. Andrews a- 
bound with linxpit, periwinkles, cockles, mulcles, oyfters, lobfters, 
and crabs. Near the rocky b^ach, red and grey cod of a fmalt 
fize, and in deeper water larger cod and ling are to be had in 
great plenty. In ihallow water, where the bottom is fandy^ 
abundance of halibut, turbot, flounders, foles, and fkate are 
found. Much yet remains to be done in the fifhery of this 
part of our eaft coaft. Would it were fet about quickly ♦• 
The quadrupeds are fuch as are common all along the coaft. 
The birds and fea fowls are aUb fuch as frequent the Scotifh 
(hores. 

* The ialBiaa fiflieiyon tbe river Eden lets at two huoditd pounds per ann. There 
are at prefcnt (iBoo) only two boats, the crews confiding of fix men each. By con- 
tra£^y the fifhers could fumifli any quantity of Rng from eight pounds to two (tones, at 
ten pence -each ; Jkate at ^htKy Au'ttings per huadrcfl (of fix fcore) ; haddocks of all 
fizes at twenty (hillings per hundred j(of lix (core ) ^ turbot f bonnet flukes ^ at half a crown 
eachy or fifteen pounds per hundred ; crabs at fourpence per dozen ; and lobfters at 
threepence each. A boat loaded with ^ could be furaiftied to iupply the Edinburgh 
market three times a week. Freight of the boat from St. A ndrews to Leitby two 
pounds ten (hillings \ cpntra^ for any length of time. This information was obtained 
from James Gourley, fifherman, of St« Andrews^ 9th Odober 180O9 and defervts par- 
ticular attention. 

D 2 The 
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The citjr of St. Andrews was creded into a royal burgh, ia 
the reign of David I., by means of Robert^ an Engliftiman, the 
feventeenth Bilhop of that fee; and the firft provoft was a 
Fleming, called Maynard: this happened about the year 1 140*'. 
The privileges of this burgh were fatified and confirmed by 
Malcolm IV. f , Roger X^ and David %^ Bifhops, and Glad/lane || 
Archbifhop. But fince the Union of England and Scotland 
this burgh is claffed with Cupar, Pdrth, Foriar, and Dundee, 
(no lefs than five royal burghs !) for eleding one. member to 

* * * - 

the Britifh Houfe of Commons. The provoft (mayor) is not 
obliged to rcfide in the city, and has the.privilege of being re- 
elected as often as he pleafes, or finds it convenient ; bpt none 
of the other officers can continue above three years in fucceilibn^ 
There are feven crafts bodies incorporated in this city; namely^ 
fmiths, Wrights, bakers, tailors, ihoe-makers, weavers, and 

butchers. In thefpring of 1792^ a company of manufadurera 
from Glafgow eftabUflied a factory for tambouring mufiins. 
There is at prefent but little trade here. A liftleflhefs feems to 
pervade all ranks of people. The harbour is almoft a ruin ; 
and the accefs to, and departure from the port is neither eafy, 
Hor altogether free from danger ^ ; the bay is much expofed to 
north and north-eaft winds, which blow keen and powerful on 

* See Reliq. Divl Aodr. p. 223. 234} aod Sibbald'» Secakdon. p. 135. 

f A. D. 1160. X A. D. 1200. f A.D. 124a 

I A« D. 1614. See Keith and Martme, /^m. 

f ** If you would pot into St, Andrews, caft anchor a mile from the town, wbere 
you Hiall find a good bottom and feven fathoms water." See Nicolas d' Anville't 
Survey of the Navigation round Scotland^ p. 8o* 

the 
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the coaft *. The opulence of this city might however revive, 
were proper and prompt means adopted for that purpofe by 

fpirited ' 

^' 

* One of the fktsi accidents that happen on the fimd banks and rocky fiiore near 
St. Andrews, gave rife to a ftriking inftanceof courage andprefence of mindy prompted 
by the finer and more ezaltbd emotions of the foul, of which few more deferving of 
record occur in- any age or country. On Friday the 5th of January 180O9 the (loop 
Janet, of Macduff, was driven on the fands near St. Andrews. Every attempt to fave 
the veiFel by the town's men proving inefre6^ual, (he went to pieces. The crew, worn 
out by fatigue, were unable to ftruggle with the vnrKZ any longer ; and fevend fruit- 
lefs attempts to fave the hopelefs fufferers but heightened their defpair* Jp«K 
HoNET, a ftudent in the Univerfity of St. Andrews, fearlefs of all danger, pl«(nged 
amidft the fury of the waves, feized the benumbed feamen one by one, and laid theoa 
in fafety on the beach. The reward tendered to this hunume intrepid youth was 
more honourable than lucrative. Soon after this event, the magiftrates invited him to 
an elegant entertainment, and prefented him with the freedom of the city, accompanied 
by an addiefs fuited to the occafion, of which the fubjoined is a copy : <* .Tbia 
hereditary ticket I have the honour of prefenting to you, in the abfence of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Kelly, Lord Proyoft of this city. It is the only gift that this 
Corporation can beftow upon you, for your wonderful and unexampled exertions ia 
refcuing from the jaws of death, the matter and four feamen of the (loop the Janet, of 
Macduff, wrecked in thefe fands of St. Andrews, and who, but for your humane and 
tmparalleled exertions^ at the irnminent hazard of your own life, muft have inevitably 

perifhed." 

(Signed) Cathcart Dsmp»tbr» Dam of Guild. 

See the Edinburgh Courant of the 9th Jan. 1 8oOr 
It frequently happens, that, in the calmeil weather, fudden and ttnes&peded blafts 
from the xrorth-eaft agitate the fea along the coail near St. Andrews in fo tremendous 
and terrible a mannef, as to caufe imminent peril to the poor £(hermea before they are 
aware of their danger. A deplorable inftance of this kmd happened on the 4th of 
November 1765. Early in the morning the fifhing boats went into deepXvater off the 
fand banks a fmall diftance from the beach. The wind was huflied, and the «ave» 
fcarcely agitated :-^all was quiet and ililL--The frfhers dropped their lines. About feven 
in the morning, however, a fudden and unexpe£ied change took place. To the north- 
eaft the clouds were obfervcd to heave np, and to fcowl and ovevirad the dawn.. A 
ftorm was rapidly advancing. The fifhcrmen inftantly prepared to regain the beach* 
It was too late.— The wind is up.- Sudden and powerful it burfts along in fquaJls 
CarliDg the waves, which foam in immenfe fon&s, and break furioufly around the boats 

a» 
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fpiritcd and eflterprizing fpeculatore : for Airely what once ex- 
ifted may be made to revive, and aroufe into adioa and eventual 

vigour. 
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ts tbey klften to gaui the nearcft fpot of ikfety ; but in vain. Two of the boats, in their 
Attempt to gain tke beach, had got (b ek>fe iR» that the friends of the crews had be« 
gmt to Wttde Ame9g the wavei in order to afllft their comrades ; when one of them^ 
railed on a huge impetuous ridge wave> was driven right over head of the boat next it« 
No fooaer had the wave which carried it thus fubfided, tlian that boat, and all who 
were in it» inftdntly dtfappeartid, and were never more feen. The other boat was drawn 
ftfliorey and its crew faved. On tliis awful occaiion three out of five boats were totallf 
wrecked $ and the other two fo much damaged as to be rendered ufelefs. Twelve 
men wexe loft ; deten of whom were married^ and left widows and children to deplore 
their fiite. The humane citk^ne of St* Andrews, ^o we ver, gave immediate aid to the 
fetched furviving Aiiferersy and raifed a permanent fund for their fupport. See Stat. 
Ace. vol. xiii. p. 1991 loo. 

Another rcmaritable inftance of the fudden changes that take place on the eaft coaft 
of Fife is oommeraanited in a rude defign, eograved, and to be met with frequently 
Among old furmtutc prints and paihtings throughout Scotland. 

On the 19th of At^ft 1 7 lOt David Bruce and fix other youths^ the eldeft of whom 
^as but fifteen, in the habit of n^Jctng ihort ezcuriions on the waters went on that daj 
ifi a boat ftx>m the harbour of St. Andrews. By accident, one of their oars fell over- 
boardy and, being a coniiderable way at fea, they were unable to gain the land. In the 
courfe of the night) which became tempeftuous, they were driven off the coait whence 
they had embarked. As foon as it was known that they were not returned, boats 
were difpatched next morning by day*break in qudt of them ; but^ after a fruitlefa 
fearch, they returned without having feen or heard of the unfortunate young men. 
Meanwhile, though within fight of land, and with not a morfel to eat, three days paffed 
in this deplorable condition without their being able to make the fhore. A fourth day and 
tiight fpcnt in the fame way brought no relief* A fifth had nearly waited in the fame 
forlorn ftate, when a frefli gale bore them away northward, and, changing fuddenly to 
the eaft, they were driven dofe in on (hore at the foot of a huge perpendicular rock, 
called Hem-heugh near Aberdeen, and about fifty miles north of St. Andrews. £x- 
haufted by watchrngs, extreme hunger, and the alternate fiiruggles of hope and 
defpondency, the fixth day beheld them in exiilence ; but that was all. Two of the 
youths, by exertions fcarcely credible, clambered up the precipice. An old fifherman, 
obferving all that paiied, made every effort in his power to fave the bgat's crew ; and, 

firuck 
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vigourj It 18 ponfidcntly afferted by all our hiftorians, that St% 
Andrews was of old a place of great refort, trade, and com- 
merce *. A little weft of the Prior's houfc, where the cloifter 
ftood (though not a veftige can now be difcerned of either 
building, as they are entirely demolifhed, and the area converted 
into garden ground), " was of old (fays Martine) the great mer- 
•' cat-place of that renowned fair of St. Andrews, called Senvsie 
•* mercat^ held and kept for fifteen dayes, and beginning the 
•* fecond week of Eafter, whereunto refoned merchants from 
•* moft of the then trading kingdoms in Europe, trade in this 
•* kingdome being then in its infancie f /' 

The population of St. Andrews as a pariih, including town^ 
fuburbs, and country, amounts to 3950 fouls ; a number com- 
paratively fmall, when it is confidered that, befides the city^ the 
parifli extends ten miles in length by four in breadth I^ It is 
faid, that " the chief fupport of the city of St Andrews is the uni- 
verfity, and the conflux of ilrangers who here find excellent 



' ftruck with their hopckfs candition^ he made it known to a himume countryman named 
John Shepherd in the neighbourhood, who took them into his hut, and gayethem all the 
cotnfort in his power, h^ the mtantime he fent word to the magjftrates of Aberdeen^ 
who immediately difpctched nodical afliftance. Two of tlic feven young: lads breathed 
their lafc : the remainder recovered flowly ; ami, as foon as they were in a conditioi* 
to be removed, were ^.nt home to their parents. The father of David Bruce, a rc^ 
fpedable citizen of Edii hurgh, prefented John Shepherd with a piece of plate ; and 
foon after caiifed to be engraved the plate akeady mentioned, comaicmomting the pre^ 
fervation of his foii and the remarkable event. 

♦ At prefent (x8oo) there is but one fmall veflel, called the Dakiy Davicy whic^ 
trades between Leith and St. Andrews, belonging to this harbour* 

f Rcliq. Divi Andi\ p. l8S. 

\ Stat. Ace. wl. xiifc p» 196, 206* , 
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teachers in all the different branches ^.^* It is alfo faid, that 
** the greateft number of ftudents at the uhiverfity in any one 
year (was) one hundred and feventy^ninef ;*' and that the num- 
ber of fcholars at the grammar fchool is ** from fifty to fixty," 
and at the Englifli, writing, and arithmetic fchools, one hundred 
and twenty : makuig the grofs number of fcholars and ftudents 
at the utmoft three hundred and fifty-nine. Now, how it fhould 
happen that fo inconfiderable an acceflion, and this too for liute 
more than one half of the year, can throw fo much money into 
the city of St. Andrews, is fomewhat difficult of comprehenfion. 
However, what is faid with regard to the abilities of the pro- 
feflbrs, and public and private teachers, may cordially be admit-* 
ted, as true in the fulleft extent. It feems, a curious mode is 
ftill kept up in feveral parts of the country of obtaining 
money, by a competition in bribing the mafters for the regal 
honours of die fchool at Candle- mafs yearly. The King, that 
is, he who buys hk crown at the deareft rate, exercifes the 
royal prlvikge of remiffion of punlfhments, and demands oc- 
cafionally a holiday in the duration of his reign, which lafts 
only forty days from his acceffion to the throne till the hour of 
his abdication. Befides the eftabliihed fchools, which are 
patronized by the magiftrates, there are private charity fchools, 
and fchools for needle-work, &c. The people of St. Andrews 
are kind, hofpitable, and friendly to ftrangers, and to one a* 
nother. They are, on the whole, induftribus, and inclined to 
fpbriety. As ufual in almoft every town throughout Scotland, 
there are various fed^aries here ; among others, a few of the 
Epifcopal perfuafion. Burghers, Antiburghers, &c. 

* Ibid. p. 191. j* Ibid. 
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' Among the few cuiiofities (hewn to ftraclgera are Ibme fihrer 
arrows with medals appended, on wluch are the names, wkh 
fuitable inicriptions^ of the vi^rs in the anckat art of archttj^t 
at qne period fo indifpeniable over the whole ifland. Mr« Vet^ 
nant has noticed this in his Scotch Tour, ai&d has given an ex^ 
traQ: from an ad of parliament, James IL c. 65. ; to which maj 
he added the following extraS from Regiam Majefiatcm^ the aul 
lauoj and conftitutian of Scotland. ^^ Archarie is comaianded to 
^ be vfed be all men, being of twelf zears of age, vnder paine 
^ of ane wedder, Jac. L pari. i« c. i8. Or vnder paine of fourdc 
^^ ihillings, Jac, IV. pari 2. c. 32. Jac. IL pari. 14. c. $5.*' IH 
the fame chapter are the following paflages, which refer to th* 
antiquity and nature of our common paftimes. ^^ Na man fouM 
play at the golfe, Jac. IL pari. 14. c. 6^. Nor at the fiitball 
vnder paine of fiftie fliilfinga, Jaic. L pari. i. c. 17. Jac. II. paif; 
^ 14. c. 65. Becaufe they are efieemed to be unprofitable fpdrtt 
^ for the common gude of the realme, and defence thereof, Jac; 
** IV. pari. 3. c. 32. *" G^^continues the favourite diverfion of 
North Britons. The links of St. Andrews are well adapted for 
this purpofe : and, it muft be confeiTed, a more healthful exeroUe 
hardly exifts, or can poflibly be invented f. Foot«ball is in u&; 
and a game of very remote antiquity is ftill prevalent in msuij 
parts of the north, namely Jbinty^ a fpecies of diversion ex- 
tremely well adapted to the keen enterprizing genius of tbe 
Scotifh highlander particularly. 

* Vidi Reg. MajeiL p. 140. Finhyfon's edit. Scotilh tranllat. Edin. i6og. 

f A poem entitled ** GoIfF'* was compofed and publifhed by an ingenious main qf 
thenameof Mathifon, about the year 1743. It poflefles oonfiderable merit in th6 
mock-heroic. See CampbeU's Intxx>dudion to the Hiftory of Poetry in Scotland^ 
p. 232. 
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' On leaving St. Andrews * we pafs clofe under the ancient 
Wkll which enclofed the cathedral, priory, and grounds adjacent; 
and, crofling the fmall river Kinnefs by a bridge of one arch, 
we afcend an eminence, near the fummit of which a fine pro- 
fpei^ of the city and ample bay of St. Andrews, with a vaft 
extent of country, is feen at one glance of the eye f . 

Keeping the coaft road to the left, we foon fall in with ano- 
ther rivulet called the water of Kenlay^ on which the ruins of 
the caftellet oX Incbmurtacb (belonging informer times to the 
archbithops of St. Andrews) are to be feen. " The books of 
" 1 fay, that 14 May 1363, King David II. held 

*' a . South of Inchmurtacb, on a higher ground, 

•* a of rough fiones : which the great antiquary 

•• P Qmure) thinks are monuments of feme great 

" E e battle with the Danes. Betwixt this and 

** S la mile be Eaft of it, on the fea, is Kinkelt^ 

** f iC chapel of St. Anncy built here by KeUach 

•* b h-ews about anno 857 %" 

I the fea-coafl, the ftate of agriculture feems 

on footing as can reafonably be expected where 

nat ichnefs of foil, and where other circumflances 

■ • There are two hilt-roadt .leadihg from St. Andrews to the fouiti-e^ft % one to 
Leven, and the other to Anftruther x. thefe roath, however, are not only hilly, hnt^ 
being kept in very ba4 order, are hanUy fit for travcUert eithei on foot or on hotlA- 
back. 

■)* The ftretch of coaft, from the ^rampy flats of Leuchars imrnediately north weft 
of St. Andrews, to Rvf-head, a lemarkable headland feen far to the northward, to- 
gether wiih the Sidia hilla, towering above the eftuary of the Tay, uhich from this. 
ftatioQ arc dlftlnftly feen,^ ibtm the magnificcDt back-ground to the proffeft here 
poiBted out. 

} ViJt Sibbald'i ffiftory of Fifefliirc, p. (34. 
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are tinfavourable to improvement. But nothing can prot^ 
more hurtful to agricultural fpeculations than fhort leafes and 
injudicious reftri£tion8 with refpe£l: to the mode of culture and 
rotation of cropping lands in tillage. An exception (worthy of 
notice) to the pernicious mode which at prefent but too yni- 
veriklly obtains in letting farms on leafe, may not appear alto« 
gether out of place. A landholder in the parifh of Cameron \ 
through which we now pafs> who obferves the following rules 
in letting his farms on a new contrad:, made the fubjoined 
communication at the requeft of the writer of thefe pages. ** He 
^* wifhes to treat for a new leafe with the old tenant fome con^ 
" fiderable time before the expiry of the then leafe, and if 
•* pojffible to prefer the old tenant! to any other perfon. The 
^' tenant muft find fufficienf^cauticti for the pundual payment 
" of his rent (no arrears permitted) ; but the tenant may have 
" a claufe in his leafe, that upon giving one year's warning to 
^< the proprietor of the foil, and the land found not to be 
*' fcourged, the tenant to be at full liberty to quit the farm 
** (proprietor always bound). He choofes to give proper length 
" of years to encourage the tenant to improve, and do himfelf 
" and family juftice. He has let leafes of nineteen years, 
<* twenty-one years, twenty-fix years, and one of fifty-feven 
** years. The tenant may plant what is fit for plantation, and 
" have half the trees for his trouble ; the trees to be valued by 
" two perfons, one chofen by tenant, the other by proprietor ; 
" and the tenant obliged to receive one half of the trees or the 
^* price fixt, as above, in the option of the proprietor, Nq 

* Dodor Alexander TornbuIL 
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^ bondages, or carnages, graflittns (llnes% or any mark rf 
^* fervitude or flavery fuffered by t!hc leflees. At the expiry d£ 
** the leafc, (hotild the old tenant not ifgree for a new leafe, he 
** is to remove peaceably without any legal action; or pay 
•* double of his former rent for each year he remidns after the 
^ expiry. His terms of payment £alf-yearly ; at Candlema& 
^ and 'Lammais ; m Whitiunday and Martinmafs, as the tenant 
•* pleafes/*^ Such are the terms on which this truly philan>» 
thropic kadhol^r ehoofes to treat with his tenants ; and it may 
ht farther added, that during the forty years that he has en- 
joyed his property, he has exercifed with due moderation and 
nildne& all the relsfttve duties of a benevolent man, tendier and: 
teindful of the rights and privileges of his fellow- citi2«w. 

^^rocoedittg along the eaft coaft within fight of the fea,, we 
frequently catch glimpfes of the creeks, bays, and promonto- 
Yies, which pleafe in variety and fucceffion* We next pafs 
through the village of Kingfbams, fo callfed, fays tradition,, 
from Ring John (Baliol) having made a neighbouring caftle- 
(the remains of which are ftill pointed out on the beach) his- 
place of rtfidence : and here it is faid were his barns, or ftore* 
lioufes J hence the name of the village Kinglbarns *• A mine- 
ral fjpring, much reforted to by valetudinarians- thirty or forty 
years ago, Isfituated in the immediate neighbourhood of Kingf- 
barns: it was chiefly employed for the purpofc of aflfording 
l^ater for a corn-mill j and its virtues in this way cannot fail* 
tTie lobfter-fiflling is often produdtive in this place, for which- 
tondon is found a. ready maricet : at pfcfent, however, therfc 
are but few caught. 

• See Sibbald'i Hiftary of Eife, p. 6& 



We pafi Ml tilt left Cofnio^ 4m tht right ^tppo^ md ibon 
sfter cm^ the teft RanderftoQ^ Wolmerfton, and Baloomie. AbetiC 
a mile further on, we^pafe trough CrinJ^ an ancieac tfj^ 
burgh. The vhole ftretch of country from 9t. Axdxxm% tta 
Gndl is tolerably fruitful in com, and the other cn^ ufuiAf 
Taifed in thefc psnts. 

So early as the ninth century mention » made 4£ Ciaii* <» 
a place of fome confequence. It was ere^k^d inco a royal biai^ 
in the reign of Robert the Bruet^ and its charter was renewed 
4md confirmed, with additional^ grants and priYileges, by B.ebei|t 
IL Queen Mary, James V^L and Charles I. f In conjundioiii 
iwtth four neigMiouring burghs, k fends a repi«(entatiTeto ffas^ 
Jtament %. About a century ^go Ccail was one^the pnacipif 
liarbours whence boats were fitted out and manned for die 
herring fifiiery of the eaft coaft of Scotland ; from which *fi>i»Ge 
its former opulence in a great meafure was derived* Till ktdy,. 
Aowever, this fburce of wiealth feemed to have entirely left ita 
accuftomed channels ; ef confequence, Oait fell* into decay ; &a. 
harbour became ruinous and deferted' ; and, its inhabitants lofing. 
their accuftomed occupations, a gradual liftleflhefs benumbing; 
every defire to better their condition, proved eventuatiy the: 
-caufe of that esttreme poverty which Craif in its «fped ex«^ 
'hibits to the eye of the traveller \» But, as herrings have agaiit 

* Called m. old write Carraac> CarylCf and Cark. See Stat^ Ace v^ i^.p* 443^^ 

t Ibid- 

J Fia. Eaftcr and Wetter Anftruthcr, Kilreimy, aiutPIttenvfem* 

J It appears fronj Sibbald's Hiftory of Fifcfhirc,. that towarda the latter end* of ttie- 
feventeenth centary, when the herring fifhery (which commenced at Lammas) was oB^ 
the eatt coatt of Fife, ab6ut eighty fifhing-boats belonged to Cra3 ; and the inhabit, 
ants famiffaed 20Q boats with nets, &c» whidLcame fiooxn.'diSerent garta of the ixntll* 
to. the Erith. of Forth* 
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fyifitcd our call coaft, and haddocks alfo have appeared in 2^^a- 
dancfc ; .thefe^ together with the cod^ ikate, and lobfter Hflxing^ 
, may very foon raife this town to its fprmer opulence and raivk 
among the .burghs of the north fhorcs of the Frith of. Forth. 
Crait is fituatcd in what is called the Eaft Nook of Fife *. The 
appearance on all fides is flat, and denuded of trees, or bruih- 
wood: even hedged are reared with difliculty. The foil b 
.vaxkftis; in foroe parts remarkably rich, deep, and fertile ^ in 
.others, poor in the extreme, thin, wet, and fieriL The im^ 
:proyed mode of agriculture, however, and the farmers availinjg 
.themfelves of. the fea weeds cafl on the beach in great abund- 
ance^ which they ufe as manure together with lime and dung^ 
judicioufly mixed and managed, caufe plentiful crops of wheat, 
barley^ oats, beans, peafe, turnips, and potatoes to grow in every 
comer of the. parifh« The farmers frequently let to the poor, 
and to the tradefpeople, fmall portions of land for planting po- 
tatoes. This ferves the double purpofe of utility and recreation, 
as at their leifure hours their attention is devoted to drefllng 
and keeping their feveral fmall lots clean and in proper order. 
There are feven incorporated trades in Crail ; but no manufac- 
tory of cotton, flax, or wool is eftablifhed either in the town or 
its neighbourhood. A want of running water, without which 
little can be done, may be a hindrance. The population, in- 
cluding the whole parifh, is eftimated at 1 710 fouls. It is con- 
jedured that Crail was once the feat of a priory ; but it is not 

* The promontory caDed Fifenefs lies nearly oppofite to the celebrated cape known 
by the name of St. Abb's-head. In pafling Fifenefs there is a dangerous part deno'- 
minated Carwick, which lies eaft-north-eaft from the coaft : in order to avoid it, the 
fteeple of Crail muft be kept in view. Sec ^< The Navigation of James V. round Scot- 
land>'' p. So. 

men- 
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mentioned in Spottifwood's lift of religious houfes. The parifh 
church * was, however, ereded into a " collegiate church iu 
the year 15 17, for a provoft, a facrift, or treafurer, and ten 
prebendaries "f ," at the defire of the priorefs of Haddington : 
before which period the tithes of this parifh belonged to the 
convent of Benedidline nuns at Haddington :j;. On the fite of 
an old caftle noticed in Sibbald's hiftorj of Fife, where, it is 
faid, David I. frequently refided, a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood of Crail has erefted a fanciful building in form of a tower, 
^vith fmall cannon planted round it, which at fea has no un« 
pleafant appearance. 

In the immediate vicinity of Crail the antiquary is di- 
reded to a fpot called the Danes Dike^ faid to be the remains 
of a bulwark raifed by the Danes in 874, after their defeat 
by the Scots at the Water of Leven, in order to cover their 
retreat and afford them an opportunity to efcape on board 
their fhips, which lay off Fife-Nefs. Near this fortification, 
too, is ihewn the cave in which, it is faid, the Danes put t<^ 
death the Scotifh king, Conjiantine^ whom they had taken pri- 
loner §. . Colonel Moncrief of the Engineers, whofe untimely 
fall in the late expedition to Holland was fo generally lamented,, 
received the firft rudiments of his education at Crail, of which 

* <It wa8 in this identical church that John Knox preached (Jun^ '559) the famous 
{<dttTou8 fermon, which infpired his hearers with a third; of vengeance againft the 
volvet In fheep^B clothingi and their well-ftored dens ; to demohlh which the piou^ 
zealots took their departure, and with incredible fury foon accompKfhed their purpofe^ 
beginning wxtk' St. Andrews, and fa ou^ Arcbbifhop Sharp was miuiller of Crail till 
be was conftcrated. . . 

\ See Hope^s Minor PraS* p. 520. Sibbald fajs, nine prebends, only.. Vide hi« 
Hiftory of Fifcftiire, p. J33. 

\ See Hope's Minor PrajEL p« 514* a,lfo Keith. 

\ VVk fiuchaaa9> bl). vi. and Sibbald's Hiftory o£Fifjp(hirei p. 13^ 
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pSkiiQx he wa& a native. From the fea^fliore at tlm place a grand 
prolpedt of tlie Frith of Forth, the Bodotria of Tacitus^ U corn- 
Bianded: the whole coad of £a(l Lothian, the line conical 
eminence called North Berwick LaWj riilng in the midft } the 
inlulated rock, formerly a ftate prifon, called The Bafs : and 
nearer to the eye, and within fix miles of the ftation here 
pointed out, the ^e of May y formerly the feat of a foisdl con« 
vent belonging to the Auguftine monks of Reading in York* 
ffaife * : looking up the Frith, the bold rocky (bore of Fife, a'S 
far as the eye can diicern ; and in ^the extreme diftance, the 
chain of hills that run acrofs from the Forth to the Qyde, be* 
bmd which the Grampian inbuotains rear their lofty fnmmits, 
Mre indiftinAiy floating on the view. 

Proceeding along the coaft, at the diftiance of three miles 
from Crail, we pafs through the town of Kibrenny f , one of tlie 
royal burghs now joined with the former. About a mile on« 
Wards, we paTs through another of our royal burghs, attached 
iikewife to Crsdl, called EafUr Anftrutber. Immediatdy ad- 

* The cell of the Ben<!diftinc8 of Reading was founded by the pious King David I. 
of Scothindy and dedicated to All Saints, but afterwards to St. Adrian. « It was of 
old (fays Spottifwood) much frequented by barren women, who went thither ia pil- 
grimage/' It fliould feem, by this, that the monks of Reading were not ineffedual 
in their pious labours, elfe fewer pilgrimages would haye been made to the Ifle of May. 
But the light rftbe gofpel has long fince been cztinguiflied in this infulatedfpot ; and 
ft light-houfe, in modem times not lefs ufeful, fubftituted in its place. In January 
1791, the keeper (George Anderfon), his wife, and five children, were found dead in 
the light-houfe. An infiint, that was taken from the breaft of the dead mother, is 
brought up under the prote£don of Mife Scott, to whom the building bebnga, 

-I" Kilrenny, or KUmmanf fo named from Sl Ninumf one of St* Regulus's eompa* - 
nlons. See Sibbald's Hift. of Fife, p. 132. ** Tht lands of Anftruthcr (fays Sibbald j 
have a fiately houfe here overlooking the town." Now, this JIatdy boufi is occupied 
partly as a ilaUe, and partly by a number of poor families. 

1 * j<Hiung 
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joining to this latter burgh is that of Wejlcr Anjlrutbcr. An 
inconfideraUe ftream is all that marks the bounds of each of 
thefe burghs royal. A harbour^ called Cellar Dykes^ is iinme-<- 
diately conneded with thefe burghs, the ihipping of which is 
hardly worth mentioning *. 

About a mile farther on, we pafs through the town of Pitten* 
wettn^ another of our royal burghs : which was ereded in the 
reign of James V. anno 1547. In Pittenweem, a cell or priory; 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and belonging to St. Andrews, was 
founded : but foon after the Reformation it was fecularized, and 
in 1609 was ereded into the lordfbip of Pittenweem, and Fre^ 
derick Stuart raifed to that dignity ; who dying (fays Spotti£- 
wood) " without male iflue, the honour became extindfc.- * Near 
the ruins rf this priory is the cave or weem f , confiding of two 
ijpacious apartments, from which there was formerly a paflage, 
that comieAed this cave with the cells ^f the priory. Dodor 
Douglas, the prefent bifliop of Salifbury, well known for his 
learned and ingenious refutation of his countryman Lauder^ % 
attack on Mikon, is a native of this parifh. 

The fmall town of St. Manoch, or Monance, is the next 
through which we pafs. It lies clofe in upon the fea-fhore. 
Formerly, it was a confiderable fifhing flation ; but was more 
celebrated for its monaflery of Dominicans, or Black Friars ; 
the remains of which are ftill pretty entire. Thefe ruins appear 
fituated on a rock boldly advanced into the fea. " The chapel 
** (fays Spottifwood) was founded by King David IL upon the 3d 
" of April in the fortieth year of his reign, and was ferved by a 

♦ Hoprt Mm. Praft. p. 418. 
t Stat. Ace. vol. iy. p. 376. 
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' ** hermft*." ** This chapel (continues this author), which was a 
ff large and (lately building of hewn ftone, in form of a crofs, 
^* with a fteeple in the centre, was given to the Black Friars 
'^ by King Jam^s III. at the folicitation of friar John Muir, 
^' vicar then of that order amongft us, and afterwards firft pro- 
^^ vinciai of Scotland, aotwithftanding the oppofition he met 
^^ with from the Englifh, who until then were united into one 
f^ proyince with us: but there being at that time fevente^i 
^- convents of this order amongft us, it was thought a number 
f^ fufficient to make Scotland a province by itfelf. The walla 
<^ of the fouth and north branches of the monaftery are ftili 
i^ flanding, but want the roofs ; and the eaft end and fteeple 
*^ ferve for a church to the people of (he parilh of Abercromby f.*^ 
The poor of this parifli experienced, in common with the- reft 
of Scotland, in the year . 1 78 a, the feverities caufed by a fcarcity of 
i:orn. The fummer was cold and wet, the harveft late ; and 
frofl and fnow comii^g on before the crops were cut down, occa^ 
Honed calamity which threatened, like the prefent ( 1 800), adegree 
of famine but feldom known. Oatmeal rofe to one fhiUing and 
three-pence a peck. The poor of St. Monance were unable to 
purchafe any at that advanced price ; but the timely humanity 
of Sir Robert Anftruther relieved them from impending wretch- 
ednefs, by furniilxing meal and felling it to the poor at threes 
pence below the then current price J : an example worthy of 
imitation, as it is worthy of record. 

• See Hope's Mm. Praft, p. 493. 

f ibid. p. 493. T^is continues ftill the place of worfliip. See Stbbald's Hift. of 
Fife, p. 130. 

X In March j 8oo> oatmeal fold at three (hillings and four-peace per peck in the 
Edinburgh market ! It was never known to be at fo high a rate fince prior to the ac« 
ctrfTion of James VI. to the throne oif England. See Birrel's Diary. 

One 
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One of the prominent objeds obfervable among the inland 
heights that rife immediately to the north of St. MonancCj is^ 
the conical eminence' called Kellii^laiv; below which, A>///^, the 
&mily rcfidence of the Earls of Kelly, is fituated ♦.. The late 
Thomas Ak)9ander^ Earl of Kelly, will be long remembered for 
his muiical talenta, as well as for his fafcinating powers of con- 
viviality. His late brother the Hon. Andrew Er/kine too, as a 
votary of the mufes, made no inconfiderable figure among the * 

Itterati of SiotlaAdf: and it will . be remembered with fenti- 
ments of regard, that thefe brothers proved worthy of fo dl(4 
tfnguifheid'aii anceftor as the illuftrious founder of our Etlinburgh > 
fchool of medicine, the friend of Bellini ^ the preceptor of Boer^ 
haave and Mead ^^^^ Archibald Pitcaitn^ M. D. 

At a fmall diftance to the eaftward of Kelly ^ the church and 
"Village of Garnhie are fituated. This parifh church belonged 

« << The firft of tkis famay ( Kelly) wa» Sir Thomas Erflcinct fon to the Earl of 
Mar, who, with Sir John Ramfay, refcued King James VI. from Cowrie's confpiracy* 
anno 1600.'* Vide Sibbald's Hiftory of Fifefturc, p, 137. 

f Several of the juvenile pieces of the Hon. Andrew Erikine are to be found in . 
Donaldfon's CoUedion of Poems, printed at Edinburgh, 1764. In the year 17659 
^^ Letters between the Hon. Andrew Erfkine and James Bofwell, Efq.'' (the friend ^ 
and biographer of Dr. Samuel Johnfon) were << printed at London by Samud Chandler^ 
for W. Flexncy, near Oray*s Inn, Holborn," in whicli werfe interfperfed pieces of 
poetry by both thtfc gentlemen. This volume is feldom to be met with. Mr. Erfkine, 
publifhed, without date, " Town Eclogues," about the year 1774 it is beb'eved. He 
was alfo the authbr of a fmall after-piece, intituled, <* She's not him, and She's not * 
her,'' printed at Edinburgh by Donaldfon and Reid, for Alexander Donaldfon, 1764. 
Dr. Pitcairn, the grandHLther of our poet, was alfo a dramatic writer (witncfs, ** The 
Affembly, or Scot's Reformation, a comedy,", written in 1691) ; and his Latin poems < 
are well known ; but as a mathematician and profeiTor of medicine he ranked among 
the firft of his time. Sec Webfter's Life of Pitcairn, and^Campbell's Hiftory of Poetry . 
in Scotland. . 

F 2. f formerly;. 
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formerly to the Jbbey of Dunfermline^. Among the natives 
of the pariflx of 6iir«3/V who defer ve particular notice, as men 
of eftabliflied refpeaability in their feveral departments of ufeful 
itiduftry, are, Jofeph Pitcaim^ James Taylor^ and Archibald 
Gonjlable: to the latter of whom^^the writer of thefe pages is 
much indebted for the perufal, on this, as well as former oc- 
cafions, of feveral rare and valuable books on fubjefts relative 
to antiquities, and Scotifh literature* 

About a jAile weft of St. Monance, we pafs through die town 
ef Ely, the landed property around which,,except afingle farm, 
belongs to Sir John Anftruthcr, Bart. On the north fide of 
Ely the comitry is beautiful, v On the fouth along the fea-fhore, 
it is bare, but by no means barren. There is a harbour, than 
which, for eafy accefs, lafety, and depth of water, few better 
a je to' be found on the whole coaft of Fife. Jt is, however 
much negleded, and in adecayed condition. Macduff's cave f , 
a magnificent excavation in the face of Kincraig rocks fronting 
the fea, near Ely, is worth vifiting ; it lies about a quarter of 
a mile to the wcllward, at a place called EarPs ferry J, from the 

xircumftancc, 

• Sec Sftbald's Hiftory of Tifeftiirc, p. 1 37, " Near to this," (viz. Carnbic,) bj% 
tWs author, « in a lower ground, is Pitcorthie, remarkable for being the birth place 
of the famous Hay, Earl of Carlifle, born of a fon of Megginfli in Angus, and of the 
Dowager of Barclay, laird of Innergallie, flic having thefe lands in jointure." For 

an account of James Hay, Earl of CarlMe, fee Pennant's Tour in :Scotland, vol. liL 
'p. 84* 

f This cave is of the ftupendous height of 160 feet, and 'penetrates the folid rock 
about 200 feet.— Scfides Macduff's cave, there arc two others, called Hall«cavean4 
the Devil's cave. See Sibbald's Hiftory of Fifefhire, p. 128. 

J Earkferry is another of our wretched burghs-royal. Its charter was renewed by 
James yi, in the year 1589, the original chatter being loft. Since the union, its right 

of 



EARL*S FERRY. 37 

ckcumftance, as it is fald, of Macduff, who had made the cave 
above noticed his place of refuge, on being apprized of the 
Ufurper Macbeth's intention to feize and put him to death, 
having made his efcape thence to the other fide of the Frith of 
Forth, and landed at North-Berwick; whence he proceeded 
diredly to the murdered King's fon Malcolm, then in England. 
Hence, tradition mentions, originated a peculiar privilege which 
criminals claim, namely, that of being ferried over inftantly 
when demanded, without any one being fuffered to purfue them, 
till half over the Frith, in their paffage to the other fide ; Mac« 
duff having obtained this privilege from the King, in comme- 
moration of his efcape from the blood-thirfty Ufurper *. ** This, 
it is faid,^ was claimed, and granted, lu the cafe of Carnegie, and 
Douglas of Finhaven f. In the mufeum of the Scotch Anti-* 
quanau Society are fome bones of a large fize, that were .taken 
from a tumulus near EarVs ferry ^ which was opened fome years 
ago. The late profeffor of chemiftry in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh, Dr. Jafeph Black, a name as immortal as it is dear 
to fcience (it is his pupil that writes—who will be pardoned 
for thus exprefllng himfelf ), was in poffeifion of Ibme beauti^ 
ful fpecimens of the minerals of this part of the coaft of Fife, 
of which fome rubies of a rich texture and high value confti- 
tAited the chie£ 

The traveller is frequently flxuck with the many delightful 
country feats fcattered along the coafl as he proceeds weftward* 



of de^on 18 alfoloft. «* The anxiety of our anceftors (fays Robcrtfon) to obtain an 
exemption 'Was &lmo(l equal to tbe eagernefs with which our contemporaries foUcit 
jidmiffion into Parliament." JR.obertfon'8 Hift.-of Scotland. 

* Stat. Ace. vol. xvii. p. 541. f Ibid* vol. ix. p. 292. 
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Among the fWeetly-varied icanes which in foccefHon and de- 
tail may arreft notice, are the hmilj rdidences of Balhoufie,, 
Balca&ie, Bakorma, Balcarras, each commanding extenfive 
profpe^ls of the Frith of Forth and country adjacent ; and of 
Kikonquhar, Kincraig, Lathallan, Loanhead, Newton, Bal- 
chriftie, Grange, and the cafUe of Rhas ; the latter fituated on- 
an eminence. It fliould {ctm^ by what remains of a very wid^ 
ditch which furrounds the caftle, that it was intendedas a ftrong 
hold in former times* It belonged ancientty to^ the name of 
Weemys *• 

But the moft pleafing of alt the profpeds to be feen on the 
north ihores of the Frith of Forth, is that which the ample 
and finely formed bay of Largo prefents to the eye accuftomed 
to repofe on pidurefque beauty. The Hvelieft imagination can 
hardly create more charming fcenes than axe to be met with in^ 
Iraverfing the whole esttent of this bay. A fea fhore almoft 
iemicitcular, and ten miles in length, ftudded with fifhing towns,, 
hamlets, farm-^houfes, and country feats; behind thefe, cultivated- 
fieids, ikirted with hedge-^rows and thriving plantations, to«^ 
getherwith gentle acclivities fwelling into the furrounding heights^ 
among which Larg^ Law appeaf s pre-eminent, are objeSs in— 
terefling in the higheft degree. This hill, whofe form is near^ 
ly conical, rifes to the height of about eight hundred feet above 
the level of the Frith* Nearly oppofite to Largo Law, is Norib^ 
Btrwich Law in Eaft Lothian, a conical hill, on which, it is 
iaid» Lows^ i. e. blazes, or flames, were wont to be lit, and were 
anfwered on the fummit of Largo Law, as fignals on any un« 
expeAed appearance of zxl enemy's fleet* Agriculture is in the 
higheft ftate of improvement along the whole extent of Largo 

• Sec Sibbald'8 Hift. of Fife, p- 137. 
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bay. The fiilicrics have much declined of late years j and of 
confequence the fifliermen have emigrated. 
• But little trade is carried on in the town of Lower Largo *| 
tiotwithftanding the bay here forms a fafe road for (hipping^ 
being well iheltered, and of fufficient depth to admit veflels of 
confiderable burthen. The principal manufaftures in Tipper 
Largo y are checks, linens, and green coarfe linen. One of the 
weavers of this place, John Selkirk^ the grand-nephew of Alcx'^ 
under Selkirky (whofe life and adventures are fo ingenioufly but 
fabuloufly related by the celebrated Daniel de Foe^ under the 
feigned name of Robinfon Orufoe^ with pious regard to the me- 
mory of his kinfman, preferyes the cheft and mufket which 
the latter had with him id the ifland of yuan Fernandez^ on 
which he was left as a punifhment for mutiny. Alexander 
Selkirk (Robinfon Crufoe) Svas born at Largo in the year 
1 676. Early accuftomed to a fea-faring life, he acquired fuj^ 
ficient knowledge of his profeffion; as it appears that in the year 
1703 he failed a» mafter of thfe Cinque Port^ Captain Stradling, 
on a cruize to the South Seas ; where, it fliould feem, a mutiny 
breaking out among the crew, in which Selkirk was a chief 

* Largo waa ancieatly ^ part of the £a4 of Pife'a efiate« The hndg of Largo wett 
giv^n by Jamca III.» anao 14.82, to Sir Andrew Wood, to keep the fhip in which he 
fought the Englifh in repair.— See SibbaM*s Fife, p. 129. Thefe lands remained in 
the fieunily of Wood till Charles the Firft*8 time* After the reftoration. Largo pafle^ 
into the hands of the anceftor of the prcfcnt proprietor. Sir Alexander Durham^ 
Lord-lyon of Scotland. — Ibid. The church of Laiga bdoaged fomerly to*' the 
Kunnery of Nenh-Berwid, An boffatal for .fifteen old men was founded by John 
Wood, Efquire, a cadet of the ancient family of Laigo, who alfo built and endowed 
a fchool at Newhuruy a little to the eait of Largo in the reign of Charles If. New- 
burn belonged to the abbey of Danfermline« The village immediately adjoining to 
Newburgh, BaUirifiU^ paid tithes to the Cukku before the fuppreffion of that order ; 
and afterwards to tke prione gf St, As^rews. Ibid. p« 1^26, 

adoCi 
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ador, inftead of fuffering the punKhment ufually ioflided. ia 
fuch cafes, he was put on fhore oa a defolate ifland, ia which 
he pafled four years and four mouths, in the mod hopelefs foli- 
tude that ever mau experienced. The only companions of his 
feclufion from human fociety,. were wild cats and' a few goats, 
which he had tamed, fed, and familiarized in fuchr a manner, 
as at laft to bring them to fhare in his paftime ; and this, tOr 
gether with hunting and devotion, filled up the intervals unoccUf- 
pied by fleep. He was often heard to mention the horror he 
felt at the idea that, when dead, the very cats, which he had 
reared, and fed with fuch tender care, would greedily devour his 
body. Having fpent the time before fpecified in this forlorn 
condition, he was at laft relieved, and brought to England by 
Captain Woods Rogers ; and foon after returned to his native 
place* Selkirk having communicated to De Foe many of the 
particulars related in the hiftory and adventures of the fiditious 
Robinfon Crufoe, that ingenious writer, mixing a few real oc- 
currences with fable, produced the plealing and inftrudive 
performance alluded to^. 

Soldiers very feldom become churchmen north of the Tweed. 
A living inftance, however, (a leading member of the Miffion- 
ary Society,) is conlidered by fome as a phenomenon in thefe 
degenerate times f* Contemporary with Oliver Cromwelly in 

whofe 

« See Stst. Ace. vol. iv. p. 544. 

^ Every deviation from the prefent eftablifhed order of things is looked on with 
a jealous eye ; hence^ the Mii&onary Society, even in its infancy, has challenged the 
attention of the vigilant fupporters of extfting circumftanceu It is curious to obferve 
bow a fimilar inftitution oxiginated and grew into confequence, under the kind and 
protcfting arm of power, foon after the glorious deliverance of this nation by the 
Frmc ofOrangi and his Dutch foldiers. In the year 1678, rcEgious focictia were fkii: 

founded 



^hofe days many of the military became divines,) yames I^wf^ 
ham^ a native of the parish of Largo^ (brother to Sir Alexander 
Durham of Largo,) wh6 had been in his early youth a captain 
<^ dragoons, took zjerious iurn^ and afterwards, commencing 
ipeaker of the goTpel, was appelated one of the nnnifters of the 
high church of Glafgow *. While in the exercife of his duty 
aB a divine, it is (aid, he had an opportunity of publicly avow«» 
ing, in the prefence of Cromwell himfelf, hU difapprobation of 
the meafiires purfued by the Protestor. Being afterwards re^ 
primanded for his freedom and temerity by that ftern Ufurper^; 
he anfwered widi becoming dignity and calmne^, that while* 
in the dhiair of verity, he fdt it to be a duty incumbent on hiiA 
to declare die honeft fedings and convi£tioa of his mind Nwith-^ 



founded by SL lew ferious young men (fay8 Chamberlayne) of the cotnmunion of the 
church of England " Soon after, ^^foeietktfbr rtfiyrmaHorn'of^wiatuier^ vrerc dHablifh* 
cd in Tadoua parts of England. In the yepr ifotf *^ Th Soeltl^fir ibeprtfafoti^ tf 
At Gt^cL in foreign papts^* wat iniUtuted under the aufpices of the Archbiihops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bifliop of London ; and, before that period, in the 
year 1698^ the ** Society for propagating Chfifiian KnfmMfty* which fociety, in the 
year 17 10, ** engaged themfelves to affid the Profcefta^t Miffiooariea at Tranquebar on 
the Coronw^del coafl iathe Eaft Indies." See Chambcrlaype's Prefcnt State of Great 
Britain, bookiii, part i. 

* The high church, or cathedral of Glafgow. The laft Bifhop of Glafgow but one^ 
VIZ. Alesrandcr Caimcrofs, reptefentative of the family of Cairnerofe of Ca^raiflie, wa« 
at one tinw fo low in means, at to be f>blig<id to- take himfctf to manual labour, and 
follow for a confiderable time the occupaUon of a dyer in the Canongate, Edinburgh ; 
and " with fuch fucccfs (fays Bifhop Keith), that he was enabled to acquirefome part of 
the eftatc which had pertained to hia anceftors," By the recoaifficndation of the Duke 
^f Quecnfberry, he was firft promoted to the fee of Brechin, and in the year 1684 to 
that of Glafgow. After the revolution, he was tranflated, in 1693, to Raphoe in 
Ireland ; where he died anno 1701, and lef( a coAfider^Iceftate to his nephew Oeoi^e 
Jiome, of Whitfield. Keith, p. i 6c. 
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out regard to confequences, or refpeil to. earthly powers; more 
efpecially as he had been able to do fo before the iavader 
himfelf of his native country^ 

, A perfonage not lefs notable than either of the two above- 
mentioned natives of the parifh of Largo^ was Sir Andrew Woody 
the famous Scotifh admiral under our third and fourth Jamefes* 
A faint dawn of maritime power feems at that period to have 
infringed on the political horizon of this . northern part of our 
ifland } but, if we can rely on what our Scotifh hiftorians tell 
us, we have reafon to .think the navy of our fouthenx neighbours 
was in a ftate infinitely inferior, to that which is at prefent tl>e 
glory of England and the terror of the univerfe; Sir Andrew 
Wood is faid to have twice gained the vidory over the fqua^ 
drons oi Henry VII. In the year 1489*, an armament of five 
fhips of war, infefted the Fjrith of Forth, picking up every veffel 
that went put, or was homeward bound ; befides landing their 
crews, and committing every fpecics of outrage which the na- 
ture of their defigns warranted. The Englifh force confided 
bf five fhips, but the Scotifli commander had only two, whick 
were named the Yellow Carnal f, and the Flower. With thefe 
he fought the Englifli men of war at the mouth of the Frith, off 
the cattle of Dunbaf. After an obftinate refiftance, the Englifh 
yielded, and their (hips were carried into Leith harbour. For 
this important fervice Sir Andrew Wood was rewarded with the 
lands of Largo,, of which he had before only been tenant. 
The King of England, hearing of the difafter that had befallen, 
his fquadron in the north feas, fent Stephen Bull (a maa o£ 

* Some write 14S2. Vide Sibbald^s Hiftory of Fife, p. 129. 
\ Or rdlov} Kervd. IbicL 

high. 
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Mgh nautical reputation, and of tried courage) to bring captive 

to London, dead or alive, this daring Scotifh captain. Arriving 
at the entrance of the Frith, the Englifh commander lay in wait 
for Wood at the back of the IJle of May^ in order to intercept 
his return from the Low countries, whither he had been with 

a convoy. Wood at length hove in fight ; and, by day-break, 
was defcricd from the topmaft by fome Scotifh pilots who 
had been feized by order of the Englifli captain, and were de- 
tained for the purpofe of gaining information refpeding the 
Scotiflx ftiips of war. Sir Andrew, little fufpedting how matters 
flood, found himfelf clofe in upon the Englifli fquadron. To 
it they went, yard arm and yard arm. — ^Night fell ; but the 
combat was only fufpended. By next dawn, they renewed the 
fight ; and fo eager was each party for the vidory, that both 
fquadrons were, unperceivcd by the combatants, driven by the 
wind and tide to the mouth of the Frith of Tay ; when, 
from the Englifli fliips being larger and heavier than the 
Scotifli, the former ftuck faft, embanked, and fell an eafy prey 
to the Scotifli commander, who took the crews and fent them 
into Dundee as prifoners of war *• Three hundred years after 
this period, a native of Dundee, the gallant hero of Camper- 
down, led the fquadron of Britain, no longer two nations 
Jigainft that of Holland. The event is well known. — His name 
and exploits will be mentioned by future hiftorians, with no 
lefs pride than thofe of former times have recorded the valour 
and renown of Sir Andrew Wood, of Largo. 

• Sec Sibbald's Hiftory of Fife, p. 128 5 Drummond's' Hiftory of the FiVe Jamrt's, 
Ip. 64; and Pkfcottie's HiflQiy of Scotland, p. iSo. 185^ 

^2 Soon 
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• Soon after Teaving Upper Largo, we pafs through the village, 
called iMndin-milly and crofs the Largo over a bridge of one 
arch. The fituation of this village is truly pidurefque. — ^At the 
emboucheur of this rivulet with the fea is Lower Largo. We 
crofs the Scoonie^y a fmall rivulet over which a bridge is much 
wanted, as in times of great floods it fwells to an amaz- 
ing height. The church yard of Scoonie flopes to. the brink of 
the water. The church, which is no longer to be feen, belonged 
anciently to the priory of St. Andrews. Proceeding weftward, 
we have on the right the ancient Tower of Lunditty now fitted 
lap as a family refidence, with a front confonant to our ideas of 
Gothic ftru<aure. Near this edifice, in the middle of a plain,, 
are three ftones fet upright in the ground, meafuring eighteen 
feet above, and it is fuppofed as much below ground : traditions 
feys, thefe ftones are Danifh monuments *. 

We pafs through the village of Leven^ near which the rivec* 
Leven is received by the Fprth. A fafe and commodious fitu- 
ation for a harbour prefents itfelf in this, place. At prefent,. 
the pier is hut in poor repair: indeed, hardly of any fervice f.. 
Though this is but an inconfiderable village, yet there is a poft— 
office cftablifhedin it^with an arrival from Edinburgh on every 
day but Sunday. Near Leven is the parochial fchool, at which 
Englilh, Latin, and Greek, writing, arithmetic^ and book-keeping 
are taught ; and alfo fome branches of praiStical mathematics,, 
ad navigation, &c. At this feminary the ingenious and learned 

* See Sibbald and Pennant*. St. Fond makes* mention of thefd ih>ne8| but fidit^ 
into error rcfpeding their fituation and antiquity. See Edin. Mag. vol. ii. p. 324. 

f TUi* harbour betbng» to the eftatc of Durie. There is a ferry-boat for foot paf- 
feageit only. The Camron bridge 18 about a mile and a half up the. Leven. 

5 Jerome 
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yerome Sione^ ReSor of the Schc^ol of Dunkeld, and author of 
" The Immortality of Authors," and fome tranflations from 
the Gaelic language juft publiftied in the Scots Magazine, re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education ; which, however, from 
the flender ftate of his finances^ confided merely in what the 
pooreft villagers acquire previous to their fetting out in life. 

Jerome Stone became an orphan when but three years 
old. His father (a reputable fea-faring man) having left him,, 
and a few more helplefs little ones, to the care of his mother. 
In circumftances bordering, on extreme poverty, Stone betook 
himfelf to the humble calling, of felling buckles, garters, fleeve- 
buttons, thimbles, needles, pins, and other fmall ware, as a means 
of fubfiftence. A. tafte for reading at length led him to prefer 
attending fairs- as an itinerant bookfeller ; through dealing in 
books, his paffion for literafy purfuits increafed. A thirft of 
iftowledge naturally futceeded ; and poffefling an aptitude for 
acquiring languages^ with Kttle afliftance, he made himfelf ac- 
quainted with,firft, the Hebrew, and next the Greek authors; but 
ef the Latin language he was altogether ignorant. To the acqui- 
fition of thia language, however, he applied himfelf with* fuch. 
diligence, as in a. fhoft time to be able to profecute his ftudies* 
at the univerfity of St Andrews. By the patronage and mu- 
ftificence of a learned divine (Principal Tullidcph\ a man of pro- 
perty near Leveti, our young fchokr was enabled to go through- 
the ufual academic courfe with eafe and comfort. At the 
univerfity, his progrefs in every department of icience to which 
he directed his attention, gained him the regard of his fellow- 
ftudents, and the efteem of his mafters. But befofe he hac^' 
finiihed h'ls third fcflion at St. Andrews,, he was appointed 

afiiftant 
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affiftant to the redor of Dunkeld fchool ; and a few years 
after fucceeded to the redorfhip. Although quite ignorant of 
the Gaelic when he went to Dunkeld, yet, by unwearied appli- 
cation, he acquired fuch a knowledge of that language, as to 
enable him to colIe6: and tranflate (long before M'Pherfon 
made his firft eflay in tranflating Oflian) feveral of our ancient 
poems, which he publiflied in the Scots Magazine, in which are 
alfo to be feen feveral of his original pieces*. But, in 1757, 
when in the thirtieth year of his age, this extraordinary young 
jnan breathed his lad: and thus the fond hopes ofall who 
knew his worth and uncommon attainments were at once blight- 
ed. The kind and dutiful attention which Stone paid to his aged 
mother, who furvived him but two years, is noticed with pe- 
culiar fatisfadion by the author from whom this flight flcetch 
is borrowed, " He died (fays that author) while he was writing 
" and preparing for the prefs a treatife intitlcd An Inquiry into 

the original of the Nation and Language of the Ancient Scots ; 

with conjectures about the primitive Jiate of the Celtic and 
** European Nations : an idea (continues he) which could not 
*' have been conceived by an ordinary genius f /' 

The river Leven^ which, as it approaches the fea, difplays 
fome ample windings, has its fource in Loch Leven^ in the 
caftle of which Patrick Graham^ archbiftiop of St, Andrews, and 
Mary Stuart^ Queen of Scots, were at different remote periods 
imprifoned X^ The Leven abounds with trout of various kinds : 
there is alfo a falmon-fifliing on it belonging to the Durie 

* Sec Stet. Ace. vol. v. p. 112 ; Campbell'^ Introduftion to the Hift. of Poctiym 
Scotland, p. 35 ; and the Scots Magazine for the years 1752. 1755. and 1756. 

f See Stat. Ace. vol. v. p. az. % 1° ^^ 7^" i^66y and 1567. 
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eflate. In the neighbourhood of Leven a brick work has lately 
been begun: an extenfive manufacture of brown linen is carried 
bn by the inhabitants; and there is likewife a pretty large 
bleachfield ; oppofite to which the Kirkland cotton-works, re- 
cently burnt down, were erefted. 

Proceeding, we pafs on the left the fmall fifliing towns of 
Metbuel^ and Buckhaven "}*, the latter of which was confiderable 
when the white fifhing was abundant on the coafts erf" the Frith 
of Forth. We foon pafs through the villages of Eafter % and 
Wcfter § Wemyfs. Near to the latter, feated on a rock pro- 
jeding boldly into the fea, Wemyfs caftle, the ancient refidence 
of the family of Wemyfs 1|, is feen. It is an edifice that cannot 

♦ Or MethilU There is here an excellent harbour, built by David earl of Wemyfs^ 
at which are fhipped coal anJ fait, the produce and manufadlure of the Werayfr 
eftate. There was a parfonage, but it is now fuppreffed. Sibbald's H*ft. of Fife. 

* \ Buck-haven belongs aifo to the Wemyfs eftate» 

X Eajier Wemyft is a poor but populous village. The inhabitants arc day-labour- 
ers, wcayers, and fifhermen, chiefly. It is a part of theeftate of Wemyfs. 1 he parifb 
church of Eafter Weniiyfe once belonged to " Ecclefia colUgtata Sr. TrinilatU dc Edin» 
lurgL*' Vide Sibbald*8 Hift. of Fife, p, 128* 

§ Wefter Wemyfs belongs likewife to the Wemyfs cftate. It has a harbour, and its 
/hipping trades in coal and fait, as at Meth'tlL The coal mines on the eftate of Wemyfs 
being threatened with inundation, an attempt to free them is about to be made, by 
cutting drains leading from the levels to the river Leven, which it is expedlcd will an- 
fwer the dcfired purpofe, 

J The furname and title of Wemy/s originate from the caverns or wecms along the 
fiiore of this part of the coafl. The family of Wemyfs is among the oldeft in this part 
of the united kingdom ; as we find thnt,. on the d ^ath of Alexander HI. the ftates of 
Scotland fent David Wemyfs p.nd Michael Scoit of Baltvearle for the king's grand- 
daughter, Margaret the Moid of Xornu.iy, w \\u died before they reached the end of their 
journey. Buchan. lib. viii* " In tellimony of this honourable commiflion and embafT^ 
f* (fays Sibbald) there is ft ill preferved in the houfe of Weems a filvtr bafon of an ari- 
•< tick faftiioQ, which David de Weenu got from the king of Nofway at that time.'** 
Sibbald's Hift. of Fife, p. l2^. 

fail 
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fall "to Ilrike and intereft the beholden Around It are pleaTurc- 
grounds laid out in a tafte every way fuited to the grandeur 
and ftyle of the chara<Steriftic features -of the place* The ex- 
cavations of the rocks, which are free-ftone, are remarkable. 
The old caftle, now in ruins, is feea to the eaflward, built 
immediately above a range of caverns, many of which are con- 
certed into dove-cots. The largell of thefe caves feems to have 
been u(ed in former times either as a prifon or a place of refuge, 
the great openings being' built up in the moft fubflantial manner. 
There is a circular aperture at the top^ which might have been 
for the purpofe either of letting down prifoners, or for the- ad- 
miiEon of light, or perhaps for borfi. 

At every ftep the country appears more and more populous ; 
and on our approach to Dysart *, another of our Scotifh 
burghs, the air of buflnefs mamfefted on either band produces 
the livelieft emotions of intereft. About the be^nniog of the 
fixteenth century, Dyfart was ereded into a burgh royal. Its 
harbour is good, and its fliipping, confidering the decayed ftate 
of the trade along the eaft coaft of Fife^ pretty confiderablew 
The chief traffic is in coal, carried coaftwife f . Formerly, there 

* Dyfart IS populous, but the inhabitants poor. There are thirteen fquare-rigged 
♦veflels employed in its trade, which has been of late (as is the cafe with its neighbour- 
ing town IVeft Wemyfs) extended to the (hores of the Baltic, and other parts of the 
north of Europe. 

f The coal hatghsy or coal pits, in the vicinity of Dyfart were once remarkable for 
their cmiiEon of fmoke, and fomctimes even of flame itfelf. Sir Robert Sibbald, who 
wrote about the end of the feventeenth century, fays, that in his time the coal in the 
neighbourhood of Dyfart was known to have been burning for near two hundred years. 
From the phenomena, exhibited by the Dyfart coal-heughs, Buchanan has fixed on the 
fields of Dyfart as the fccne of catling out evil fpirits. Sec Francifcanus, The paiTagc 
is quoted by Pennant. Tour in Scotland^ vol. iii. p. 203. Sec alfo Sibbald's Hift, of 
Fife, p. i<)j. 
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was a manufadiory for iron nails at Path-htad^ tlie ntxt village 
fhrotigh which we pafs. It is faid, that the frequent contempla- 
tion of the dexterity with which the nailers performed their' 
tafks fuggefted to the late celebrated author of the " Inquiry 
into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth (^Nations*'* the va^ 
advantages that refult from the divifion of labour, in turning tty 
account the induftry and ingenuity of individual!?, tht funda- 
i&ental propofition of his admirable fpeculations. Below Path- 
head, a little to the left, on a projcding rocfc, ftands the caftie 
of Rdn)enjcraig f. James in. beftowed thi^ caftie, with dw 
lands to which it belongs, on Satnt Clair ^ Earl of Orkney. It is 
now in ruins. The diftance from Path-head to Kirkaldy is but 
fmall. 

T'be lang tow* o* Kirkaldicj a It is often called^ esthiMtSy 
fui^ enough, length fufficient for its breadth : abd the iHean; 
dirty, uncomfortable appearance of its^ houfes ha& long beei^ 
I^rdverbial, even among the neighbouring toWds. It may cot^» 
vey to a ftranger an idea of the tafte fcwr building in Sbotl^d tWi^ 
hundred years ago. But it is in examining the circumftancesf 
Oicmneded with it that Kitkiddy % becomes interefting^ 

At what particular period the town of Rirkaldy was firft 
built is not known : but in the year 1334, David 11. beftowe* 
it, together with the towns of Kiiighom and Bruritifland, on 

* Adam Smithy LL. D. The manufafture of nafls is ftiU carried on at Pathhead^ 
though on a fmaller feale than formerlj. The nailors ufually earn from fix to eight 
tifflings a week ! 

f Or Rment'Heti^. See SCbbaM's Hift« of Fiie» p. tz$\ 

X Or Kkl^aUk. << It hath its name (fays Sibbrid) from fome cdls of the CtiUkii 
here in ancient times/' p. 124, 
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the abbey of Dunfermline *. It contiuued in the pofleflion of 
the abbey till anno 1450, when the abbots relinquiflied their 
claim into fecular hands j and the community of Kirkaldy ob- 
tained, in 1644, a charter of confirmation from Charles L 
by whom it was erected into a burgh royal de novoy with the 
ufual privileges, freedom, and immunities. During the latter 
part of the fixteenth, and moft of the feventeenth century^ 
Kirkaldy appears, from authentic records, to have poiTefled a 
ebnfiderable fhare of ihipping. But the efie£ks of civil war hail- 
ened, in a peculiar manner, the decline of the trade of this town; 
for, its inhabitants deeply interefting themfelves in what they 
conceived to be the jJure principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and efpoufing the caufe of the parliament againfl their unfprtU'^ 
nate king, on the reftoration of monarchy they experienced 
the vengeance which awaited the traitorous and difobedient- 
On the glorious event of the revolution, peace, fecurity, cafe,, 
and the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of induftry, difFufed a- 
true fpirit of enterprize, in which the inhabitants of Kirkaldy 
participated moft cordially. No fooner, however, had the happy 
cffeds of that event been tafted, than the healing draught was. 
embittered with naufeous ingredients mingled in the cup by 
thofe who had effected the- union of South and North Britain.: 
Taxes, duties, and cuftoms, were heavy and' manifold, and by 
many deemed infupportable. Trade, at leaft for half a cen- 
tury, languifhed on the fhores of the Forth : the glow of comr 
merce became as it were extinft : the fpirits of the Scots drooped 
and died. The union was deemed the caufe that haftened the 
fate aod inflitaed the death- wound of the trade and commerce 

• VlJc Hope's Minor Praft. p, 346'. and Keith's Catalogue, p. 246. 
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cf North Britain. In that progrefs of refinement, however^ 
^hich within the lafl: fifty years has taken place over the whole 
habitable globe, the temporary efFe£ts of the union have long 
ago ceafed to appear ; and many wife men are of opinion, that 
no event whatfoever, in its very nature and effence, could have 
operated more favourably than the union in the advancement of 
every thing valuable, truly good, and excellent, for the mutual 
comfort and greatnefs of both nations. Be it fo, now that thefe 
interefts are one : fo may it remain undivided to lateft pqfte- 
rity ! Let monopoly ceafe ; trade and commerce, the foul of 
which confiflis of ingenuity and induilry, extend their benign 
influence to every fedion of the globe j and may every indi- 
vidual) honeftly, induftrioufly, and peaceably inclined, enjoy, 
in full fecurlty, the fruits of his labour ! 

At prefent, the value of the (hipping belonging to Kirkaldj 
does not exceed 30,000 L * moft of which is employed in fo^ 
xeign trade for home confumption. The number of fquare- 
rigged veflels is about forty. The harbour of Kirkaldy is ex« 
f>ofed to the violence of ftormy weather, as the grounds adjoin- 
ing afford no fhelter whatever. This is a material difadvantage, 
and one that cannot eafily be removed: confequently more 
fecure harbours (and there are many on the coaft of Fife) will 
be preferred, much to the prejudice of this, otherwife, induf* 
trious and thriving burgh* 

The iinen manufadories in this town tf e pretty eonfiderable* 
Two thoufand looms (including the whole difirid f ) are con- 

♦ Stat. Ace. Tol. xvui. p. 25. 

f By the diilrtdt is meant^ various parts ad^acenti fome' of which extend to neigh* 
touring pariflica, 
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ftantly em^t^ed; 250 of whidi are Ia the town and parilEi«. 
There ure other branches of man^ifadure «ftabli(bed here, fudhi 
as tanking tof leather, weaving of ftockings, making of boots^ 
and &oes, befides confiderable falt-works ; all of which are iki- 
mulated by €ompetiti<yn «and a ready market, and not a little: 
encouraged by the free circulation of paper money and the dif- 
uount of bills, through the medium of a branch of the Bank df' 
'Scotland which was eftablifhe'd in the year 1785. 

This burgh is one of four which fend a reprefentative to par- 
liamedt *• The iSi#, as it is called^ or Conftitution, was in its^ 
commenoetAe^t popular, -the magiftrates being eleded by the 
itiffrage of the cominuhity belbnging to the burgh : but, varying^ 
with ^he political <ihange8 of the day, ^Rii^lbraldy has fhared the 
fate of all our Scotifli burghs. The old magiftrates name and. 
eledt the hew ;> by whidh mbans goversimetit can make fmfe of 
ifcien ituly4i>ydl\ and ready ilt all times to promote the wftfe and: 
falmary meafor^s i^^t may be deamed needful for ^the advance^ 
itteitt of our nationsd profperity and independenoe^ 
- (If ^^ i^ationd being 4oubt6 the ' wifdom and abilities df out 
I$ir8ib»t 'inters, let ^Im read- the pamphlets of Mr. 'Roife on tbe^ 
ftlbjed of Oxfr io^«diatlftible taeans of i^arrying on'war^^and ^^ 
^-^onvinced f . ' 

Atnidft other ^dvantageb which Kirkaldy enjoys, that of am 
excellent public feminary (though by fome called dbfcure) for 
imtiadhg youth, in the nidiments of learning ia not the leafti 

* Dyiarty Kinghoni) and Bruntiiland/arc joined to Kirkaldy^. 

f' See particularly << A brief Examination into the Increafe of the Reteznie»' Com- 
merce, lUid Manufedhires of Great BritatB^ from 1792 to 1799, by Geo. Rofe, £fq/** 
k which arc demonftrated* with algebraic precifion) the true caufeof natiosal profptrity. . 
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iraTttabrc. A fchool, even thongh it be obicute, that can boaft 
€f having opened the volumes of fdence to £o rare a gentus^ 
as Adam Smith, author of " The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ment"—** An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth 
ef Nations/' and other literary produdions, muft ever feel con- 
icious of its own itnportance in this pleafurable refledion, that 
to have initiated the author of fucb elegant and ufeful works ia 
the rudiments of his education would be deemed a fignal ho* 
Hour, which Eton, Winchcfter, or Weftminfter, might be proud 
to boaft. Kirkaldy was alfo the birth-place of our philofopher,. 
a flight iketch of wfaofe life may not be uninterefting*^ 

Adam Smith was the fon of jidam Smith and of his wife 
Margaret Douglas^ both of whom were xlefcended honourably, 
•of families of fbme condition ; Smith's grandfather, at the time 
of his father's birth, being comptroller of the cuftoms at Kirk*- 
4ildy^ where he ufually refided. In this town, on the 5th June 
1723, a few months after his father's death, our author was 
bom. Here bis mother remained, and reared up her orphan 
ion, the only fruit of her marriage ; and here, likewife, he re- 
ceived the 'rudiments of his early education* While an infant, 
and indeed during the whole of his life, his conflitution was^ 
rather below the ibandard of healths The only incident of 
his infancy worthy of being mentioned is that of ;his being 
carried away, while on. a vilit to his maternal uncle, by a gang: 
of tinkers ; fortunately,, however, the vagrants were purfued^ 
almoft immediately, overtaken, and young Smith fnatched from 
tiieir hands, and prefented to the difhraded mother.. This ex- 
cellent woman liv^d to enjoy in^afe and comfort all the honours^ 
Mealed on her amiable and accompliihed ibn, thus. mercifully 
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Tpreferved to her, as well as to the world at large ; to which, as 
an enlightened citizen, he peculiarly belonged. 

Smith's paffion for literary and philofophical purfuits dis- 
played itfelf even in his childhood : it grew up with him ; and, 
blefTed with a retentive and well-regulated memory, every de- 
partment of learning to which he bent his attention became 
familiar and eafy in a much lefs fpace of time than is ufually 
-confumed in the attainment of elegant and ufeful knowledge. 
He was firft fent to the univerfity of Glafgow (in which he 
afterwards became a profeflbr) j and in three years after (anno 
1740), at the age of feventeen, to Baliol college, Oxford, as an 
exhibitioner on Snell's fbundation. Here his favourite pur- 
fuits were mathematics and experimental philofophy. His ruling 
paffion, however, afterwards difcovercd itfelf in his defire to en- 
lighten, improve, and better the condition of civil fociety. The 
admirable productions of his pen fufficiently juftify this re- 
mark. 

Our author remained at Oxford feven years ; at the end of 
which period, he returned to his native town, Kirkaldy, and 
lived in retirement with his mother. He had been defigned for 
holy orders, but this ht modeftly declined ; preferring philo- 
fophical quiet Co the fandimonious reftraint at that time indii^ 
penfable in the clerical profeffion. In 1 748, he read ledures 
at Edinburgh in rhetoric and belles lettres, where he formed 
intimate friendftiips with Henry Home (Lord Kaimes), Alex- 
ander Wedderburn (now Earl of Rofslyn), and feveral others 
fmce diftinguifhed on the great theatre of the political world, and 
in the commonwealth of letters. ' Davip Hume the hiftorian 
was one of his mofl; intimate friends. In 1750J while yet in 

the 
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the flower of manhood, he was called to the chair of Logic in^ 
the univerfity of Glafgow; where he foon after fucceeded ta 
the profeflbrfhip of Moral Philofophy, in which fuuation he' 
remained thirteen years, the happieft and moft ufeful period (he 
was often heard to fay) of his whole life. la 1759 the firft 
edition of ** The Theory of Moral Sentiments" appeared. To- 
the fecond edition of this work was annexed the " Differtatiott* 
en the Origin of Languages." Our philofopher was now about 
to leave the fliades of academic quiet and ftill enjoyment, for 
the grand fcene* of foreign travel, and the vain purfuits of the. 
thoughtlefs many. He was in the prime of life, his* C^me 
eftablifhed, and his acquaintance courted by the learned and 
the great, when, in the year 1763, he was invited by Charles 
TowNSEND to accompany the Duke of Buccleugh on his- 
tour through Europe ; and of this invitation he thought proper 
to accept. How far hi-s noble companion was fatisfied, is ele- 
gantly expreflcd by himfclf in the words fubjoinedw " Iti Odlo- 
" ber 1766, (fays the Duke*) we returned to London, after* 
" having fpent near three years together without the flightefti 
** difagreement or coolnefs: oa my part (continues^ his Grace)/- 
" with every advantage that could be expeded from the fociety 
** of fuch a man. We continued to live in friendfliip till the 
** hour of his death ; and I (hall always remain with the im- 
" preffion of having loft a friend whom I loved and refpeflied^ 
•* not only for his great talents, but for every private virtue." 
On returning home from his travels. Smith haftened into retire-* 

ment, and went to live at his^ mother^s in Rirkaldy^, where fhe 

• « • • • 

. * As-quoted by Mr. Dugald Stuart (profeflbr of Moral PhSofophy in the univer*^ 
iity of Edinburgh), ia his " Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Smith/' 

ufually 
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tifually refided. Ten years pafled in tliis retreat, during which 
he produced his great and admirable work, ^' An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations." In 1776, 
this important labour firft iflued from the prefs ; and before our 
author's exit from the great ftage on which he had fuftained 
fo diflinguiflied a part, he had the fingular happinefs of not 
only witneffing his valuable work tranflated into the languages 
of the continent, but alfo the leading principles themfelves in- 
corporated with the commercial fyftems that obtain throughout 
every fe&lon of the trading world. The main propofition of 
the " Wealth of Nations'* is, that the ingenuity and induftry of 
a nation conftitute its real wealth, the foundation of which is 
its population ^. This propofition is beautifully illuftrated ia 
the illumined pages of which the volumes alluded to are com- 
pofed, and of which pofterity will reap the advantage f • Out 
author furvived this publication fifteen years. His mother^ 
with whom he conilantly lived in family, died in 1 784 ; and 
in 1788 Mifs Janb Douglas, his coufin, alfo died. He was 
never married, nor had any children ; and the relatives witfr 
whom he had lived, ^* the obje&s of his affedion for more than 

* It ftill remains a qucftion of the firft importance^ Whether the moral and inteU 
leAual faculties of man keep pace with the acquirement of national wealthy and confe- 
quent tafte for fhe aritfictal neceffariet of chtiisuJ focsety : or, in other words. Whether 
tvhSit a people gains in wealth and luxury, they do not in like proportion lofe in energy 
pf intellefly probity of heart, heidth and foundnefs of bodily conftitution ? Perhaps 
the true profperity of nations, as well as their glory and ftability, depends on a due 
proportion of induftry and ingenuity ; together with a ffri&. regard to moral reAitudb 
imd intelleilual attainments^ 

t About two years after the " Wealth of Nations'' appeared, by the patronage of 
bis Grace of Buccleugh| the author of it was appointed one of the Comnftiffiottcrs of the 
Cpftoms in Scotland* 
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^^ fixty years, and in wliofe fociety he had enjoyed, from hk 
^^ infancy, all he ever knew of the endearments of a family,** 
were tiow hid from hit fight* He was alone, and helplefe^ 
advanced in years, and not a living foul to whofe exifteoce he 
had been a^ceflary^ or who could call him by the endearing 
name o£Fatber! All this he bore as became a man; and in July 
1790, in the fixty*fevecith year of his ag^ be breathed his lait 

All his manufcripto, except his ^^ Efiays on Philarophical fub* 
je£te," edited by Pro&flbr Dugald Stewart^ and pubtiihed im 
1 795, were deftroyed at his particular tequeft ; which .moum« 
ful duty was icmpuloolty executed previous to his death. The 
valuable library winch, with much pains and ju^^ment, he had 
been collefting during die greater part of his life, he bequeaf he€^ 
with the reft of his property, to David Douglas of the Scotifli 
4>an His execuKnrs, (with whom he had lived in habits of 
friendihip for many years,) the late Dr. Black and tlie late Du 
Hutton, with kind'regimd, witnefled the clofing fcene of his 
exiflence. Both theie philofophers have fince^ in their tumsi 
funk into the grave. Much lois, indeed, did Scotland fuft»ii 
towards the ciofe of the eighteenth century, in the death of her 
hrighteft ornaments of literattu*e and philofophy : — Stuart, Ro- 
bertfon, and Hume, our hiftorians ; Smith and Reid, the phi- 
lofophers of the human mind i Gullen, Hutton, and Black, the 
fathers of our natural hiftory, chemiftry, and medicine. Others, 
alfo, might be fpecified, who but lately were the ornaments of 
the Scotifh bench and bar (among whom Lords Karnes, Hailes, 
,and Monboddo, ftood pre-eminent) ; but that the mournful 
catalogue would fill the memory with tender and melancholy 
recolledlions. 

Vol. IL I Of 
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Of thofe contemporaries of Doftor Smith, who were natives 
oF Kirkaldy, the names of Dryfdale and Ofwald, the former an 
ornamerit to the eftablifhed church of Scotland, the latter a 
patriot and ftatefman of the firft order, might be mentioned 
with diftinguifhed regard* 

Mr. Ofwald^ of Dunnrkeer^ was originally bred to the Scotifli 
bar. In 1 741 , he reprefented his native burgh, and afterwards the 
county, in Parliament; he gradually rofe from that ftation to be 
a commiffioner of plantations, a lord of the treafury, vice« 
treafurer of Ireland, and a privy counfellor. In 1768, this 
gentleman returned to his native place ^, and ipent the remain* 
ing years of his life in dignified retirement, which were greatly 
embittered by ill health, induced, it is faid, by too intenfe appli- 
cation to public concerns. He died in 1 769, in the £fty-foarthr 
year of his age, fincerely lamented ; leaving behind him the 
grateful remembrance of his country, whofe commercial in-, 
terefts he fhewed himfelf zealous and prompt in advancing; ever 
watchful over.the rights and privileges of the community at 
large ; and jealous lefl: at any time the profperity of the nation 
ihould fuffer through negligence or mifmanagement, or be fuf-« 
fered to fall into error through mifguided ambition, or the 
mifapplication of its fubftantial power and wealth. 
• It will be no lefs honourable tt Kirkaldy,to mention one or two 
of its citizens who diftinguifhed themfelves in more remote 
periods of our national hiftory. During the perilous times of 
civil and religious commotions, Meffrs. George and Patrick GiU 
iefpie and Robert Douglas-^ natives, and fometime minifters of 

* The Ofwalds of Dunnikecr pofTefs eenfiderable landed property in the parifli of 
Kirkaldy. The famSy refidence is immediately at the back of the town. 
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the parifh of Kirkaldy, were remarkable for the fcvcral parts 
they bore ia the ecclefiaftical bickerings^ and civil movements^ 
broils, and CQQfli£ts of their time ; each taking and changing 
fides as views, interefts, and inclination directed; fqaietimea 
efpoufing the caufe of our firft and fecond Charlefes, and 

ibmetimes favouring thfe views of Oliver Cromwell and his Par- 
liament, yet keeping fteadfaftly in view the true interefts of 
Che. reformed religion. 

•Ja the century preceding that in which the laft mentioned 
citizens of Kirkaldy flourifhed, a native of Fife, in. the im-t 
iuediate vicinity of this burgh, namely Kirkaldik oiGran^c'^i 

♦ might ^ 

... * .-»•#.. 

* The old houfe of HaUyards, fituated oq the fmall lake called Camilla locli, be- 
longed to the Kirkaldies of Grange, a family frequently mentioned inHhe hiftory of 
.this country. Wlien Jbthwett,* after the fbul murder of Damley, had efcaped jufticc^ 
. and was committing a&s of piracy near the Orcades, and iilands of Shetland, WiUiam 
Ktrkaldy of &range fitted out a fleet againlt him, and had nearly got him into his 
"-pow^ ; btrt, eluding the Srigtlance of Grange,- Bolhi^«il efcaped to Denmark, where he i 
was recognized and imprifoned. In this &llen ftate he fpent ten years, and was left to 
perifh. During the regency of Mary of Guife, the French troops " fpoiled the laird 
of Granges' hpu£e iwd villages, and fyne blew up the houfe with gunpowder/'«—Pit« 
iicottie's Hilt, of Scot. p. 381. ; Buchanan, hl>. xix. As a (Iriking iaftance of the 
'flBUtahiUty of events, dbring the imprifonment of Mary, and the minority and early 

4»rt of her fon^s reign, may be mentioned the fate of Kirkaldy t>f Grange, and of che !! 

Regent Morton. The politic Elizabeth, keeping within the precinds of North Bet* 

iain the civil broils that exifted after the murder of Damley, aiiifted Morton with 1 

troops, who laid fiege to the caftle of Edinburgh, in which Kirkaldy commanded as I 

governor. The fi^ge was obftinate, and bloody on both (ides. Kirkaldy was obh'ged 
at laft to yield. Although promifed life and liberty, he wasjgiven up to Morton, and, on 
«< the 3d day of Augufte (1573) the laird of Qrange, fumamed Kirkaldy, qwho wcs 
'* captaine of the caftell of Edinburgh, ves hangit at the crofle of the faid touncj for 
<* keiping of the laid caftell againft the king and his regent." — Birrcl's Diary, p.\2l. 
But the king's regent, the gloomy Morton, yielded in his turn to adverfe fortune, as 

£he following -extraft from the fame author teftifies : << upon the 9 Maii| in the zier | 
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might be noticed particularly, were it not to give plkce ta 
another perfonage, who was bonv within a very ihort diftance 
of Kirkaldy, namely Michael Scax of Balwirie, the Friar 
Bacon of North. Britain. 

A flriking proof of the early introdu^doa' of learning into • 
Scotland^aad of its conneAioa' widi the progrefs of literature, 
after the revival of learning in the. middle ages through the- 
weftern empire, is afforded in the nutny native Scotifh who> 
rofe to eminence in compoiition^not only in^ their own country,, 
but in foreign* regions^ where ihone the. brighteft luminaries of 
newly enlightened Europe. The names of John. Scott of 
Dunfe^ (or, as^he is called. Duns Scotus), and Michael Scott 
of Balwiric^ are handed down to us as facr^d to literature and < 
fcience. The latter of thefe, 

Michael Scott of Baiweofyf^ bom oearthe burgh of 
Kirkaldy, flourished in the thirteenth century. Having twice 
performed an embaffy to Norway, and into France and Gex>^ 



(1581) the caile of Mcftoaevcs broi^ht out of Dmi^artanc ^fteB* to Edinbiirghr^ . 
and being accnfit for comraitiBg the kinged (Daralcy's) murthcr, veB^x>nTi6te be aa a£- 
ffSM; and one the fccoad dtfy of' the- monetb of Jvmi thereafter^ was bdiieidik^t'Te 
crofleofEdinbmghe.'* ibid; p. 23. f fee alio Robcrtfen^a Hift. of Seot, ; HolinOcdV 
Bit. of Enghad. 

* Dtms Scottu was bora in theffflaS town of' Dunfe near fierwick-iipoii-Tweed'y id 
the year 1 274* The fite of the houfe in whioh he was bom ia ftiO ^inted out. Ife 
taoght with fflucb celebrity in the umverfities of Paris and Oxford ; and was carried 
off by a fit of the apoplexy in the thirty-fourtb year of Ids age^ karingf behind him of ' 
bis writing twelve volumes in foUo) on theological and metaphyfical fubjedls* Scalfgeir^ 
mentions Duns ScotttS in the higheil terms of panegyric. jfobaBrQvnh author of 
tbe Bmnonian fyilem, was a native of Dunfei 

t Balwirie, or Balweary» . forms part of Mr. Fergufon of Raith^s property in the 
larifii of AbbotffaalV a little, to the north-weil of Kirkaldy. 
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many, where he was received with diftinguiihed marks of re* 
gard; particularly by the Emperor Frederick IL ; he returned' 
to his native country, to philofopbic retirement^ remote from' 

« 

the war that deluged the countries he had but lately vifited in 
the purfuit of knowledge and human refinement. Afbrology^. 
medicine, and alchemy, were the favourite purfuits of his time : 
and continued to be fo, till Lord Bacon opened the path and ' 
pointed the way to^the temple of nature and true fcienee* Our 
philofopher once more fet out in queft of improvement, and 
travelled to the Englifli court, where he was kindly entertained ^ 
by Edward L Returning to his family refidence^ he fpent the 
remainder of his life in literary fpeculations, and died there in 
the year 1291. This Angular genius is faid to have been {killed 
in languages, and an adept in the philofophy, mathematics, 
medicine, and chemiftry of the age in which he fiouriflied ^. 
The ufual lift of the works that he left behind him is^he fc^lowing: ^ 
I. Avicenna^s book on Animals j from the Arabic. 2* A Com** 
mentary on the Works of Ariftotle. 3. A Trcatifc on tKe Secrets 
of Nature ; in particular, Phyflognomy (a fcience lately revived ^ 
by Lavatek). 4. The Nature of the Sun and Mbon ; a 
Treatife on Alchemy (wherein he fpeaks of the grand opcr-^ 
ationf^ fo happily introduced into the Sl Lean of Godwin J. 

* See EdttK. Mag. Stat.Aco^toLzviii. Mdckenask't Livet, and SibbaM'a HifL • 
rfFife. 

•|- It 18 matter o£* curious remark^ that the opuimajari or grand operation of tran£« 
muting metals into gold, was eagerly fought after by all the crowned heads of Europe. 
Sir John Davisy in his treatife on Tonnage, mentions that Edward IIL had purchafed - 
the fecret from the famoua alchymift Raymond LuIIy. Henry VI. too, it is well * 
known, wiflied anxiouffy to become an adept in alehymy. The hiftoriographer Kftnar' 
lias preferred fensal \fniH grant*, and proU^Uons of different kings of England to * 
alchymifts. • 
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^. Menfa Philofophica j a Treatife on Judicial Aftrology and 
Chiromancy. The panegyrifts of Scott of Bal weary were, Cbr- 
neVtus Agrippa^ and Roger (Friar) Bacon. Like other learned 
men in the dark ages of the church, he was deemed a magician : 
and many marvellous ftofies of his magical powers are yet cur- 
rent in Pife ; of old, a place celebrated for witchcraft, and even 
• • • 

fo late as the middle of the feventeenth century *. 

The diftance between Kirkaldy and Kinghorn is two miles. 
There is little interefting in that fpace on the coaft itfelf, except 
an obfervatory lately ereded by Mr. Fergufon of Raith, com- 
manding an cxtenfive profpeft in every diredlion ; It ferves 
feefides as a mark to fliips coming up the Frith, which, were it 
to anfwer no other purpofe, is of itfelf a fufficient objedl of 
public benefit and grateful remembrance. Faffing onward, the 
oppofite coaft of Eaft and Weft Lothian prefeots a magnificent 

« 

* Nothing can more coikipletely.chara6ienze the limes than the horrid pra£&e of 
burning poor unfortunate wretches for the fuppofititious crime of witchcraft. The 
truth of this remark is confirmed by the pofitive teftimony of hiftory, the pages of 
which will ever remain ftained with the legal crimes of former periods. The celebrated 
Sir George Mackenzie^ the leaned Lord Advocate of Scotland in the reignsof Charles 
II. and James VII. declares witchcraft to be the greaieft of crimes ; and that the iatpyers 
of Scotland cannot do^ht there are witches Jince the law ordains them to hefmnijhed. Fide 
Criminal Law.— "-ItJs not to be wondered at theni that this barbarous mode of punifh« 
ment was perfevered in. At Kirkaldy, in 1633, a man and his wife were burnt for 
witchcraft.— SeeStat. Aec. voL zviii. Append. On Sept. 13. 1678, ten women were 
ftrangled and burnt for the fame crime.~See Arnot's Criminal Trials. Among the 
laft inftances of this kind was one at Paifley in 1697.— Dfii Semple's Hiftory of Ren- 
frewfhire. An inftance, however, is on record fo late as 1722 ! — See Amot's Criminal 
Trials.—" 'What notion {hall we form (fays Amot) of popular opinions in general, or 
fof thofc which then prevailed in this country in particular, when his Majefty's Advo- 
.cate could profecute, Hfteen impartial jurymen convi^l, and the fupreme judge of the 
^nation -condemn to the flames, tcp women for having had ***** with the A^tili''.-* 
See Amot's Hlft. of Edin. p« 194* 

range 
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range along the fouth fhores of the Frith of Forth. Edinburgh^ 
feated proudly on its eminence amid furrounding hills, is feen 
ta manifeft advantage. Nearer the fhore is Leith, the fea-port 
of the capital ; before which the roads appear covered with 
ihipping at anchor, the ufual ftation above Inch Keith. We pafs 
on our left the folitary ruins of Sca-Jicld tower, faid to have 
been once a kingly reiidence * \ and foon after defcend into 
the town of 

KiNGH CRN, another of our poor royal burghs f, which is as 
ill built as Kirkaldy, and exhibits the fame irregularity and mean 
dirty appearance. It poffefles the advantage of a ftream of wa- 
ter, which iflues from a fmall lake about a mile diftance on the 
level heights above the town, and which ferves the corn mills, 
and the machinery for fpinning flax lately ereded by Meffrs. 
Ay ton. Another branch of manufadlure in Kinghorn is that 
of knitting of ftockings, for which it has long been celebrated* 
There are two harbours belonging to this burgh j one immedi- 
ately adjoining the town, and another about a mile further weft, 
called the Pettyciir^ the ftation for the ferry-boats being thence 
to Leith \. An excellent inn for the accommodation and comfort 
of paflengers has recently been built here. This was indeed 
much wanted. The pier was built in the year 1 760 : a light-* 
houfe has fmce been erefted ; and a turnpike, which lets at 

* It 13 mentioned as once having been the feat of the Moubrays, See Sibbald^ft. 
Hift. of Fife, p. 124- 

« 

-^ " King David L endowed this town (Kmghorn) with the privileges of a burgh 
voyaU and king Alexander III. confirmed them/' Sibbald's Hift. of Fife, p. 124. 

• X The harbour of Pettycur is apt to fill wiih fand, which is with difficulty cleared 
away. There are two baiins, one on the caft and another on the weft fide of the pitr. 
That on the weft is totally ufclcf*: it coft 2,6ool. 
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aooh a year^ was lately placed at the entranee to die ferry, for 
defraying all incidental expences. 

Should the traveller be difpofed to go no farther up the fiiores 
of the Forth, the paflage to Lcith b fafe and fpeedy. The dif- 
tance is from feven to eight miles ; and the time taken up in the 
paffage is from forty minutes to an how and a half; an hour is 
about the average of time. But, ihould the traveller wiih to 
crofs the Forth at the Queen*s Ferry, he may proceed along the 
fands to Bruntijlcmd^ where, about half a mile to the weftward, 
a fpring iffues in a copious jct'^eau from the face of a perpen-^ 
dicular rock, called Kingborn SpaWy recommended as a ^ecific 
in cafes of fore eyes. From the top of this rock a fine profpedt 
of either fide of the Frith is commanded, particularly the fbuth- 
ern fhores as far as North Berwick, the Bafs and North Ber« 
wick-law being diftinguiihed objefks : the ifland of Inchkeith ^ 
forms a ilriking feature in the middle diftance ; which, as it 
leads the eye to the rocky beach and harbour of the. Pettycur, 
conne&s the vafl range into a magnificent whole, if not pidiu- 
refque, at leafl partaking of the fublime. A fmall way from 
this fpring are feen the craggy heights called in the language of 
the country people ** The King's RoadEnd^^ in allufio^ to the 
unhappy end of Alexander III. who, as he was riding in the 

* Inchkcithy the fuppofed Coir-guldi of the ^eneraUe Bedci was fonnerly chofen at 
a fit fituation for a battery to protect the harbour of Leith. It appears by a^ of 
council, that in the month of Septemiier 14979 foon after the fatal iotroduction into 
Europe, by the dlfcovery of the new world, of that difeafe which was then deemed 
incurable, all fuch perfona aa were infie&ed within the freedom of the burgh of Edin- 
burgh were ordered to the Sands of Leith, thence to be tranfported to Inchkeith, 
*• and there to remain till God provided for their health," The penalty of oon-complianoe 
was, buniing du the cheek. Council Bag« toL i. p. 33* 
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du& of the CTenmg, miftook'his road, and, cotniag unawares 
to the brink of this precipice, his horfe plunged headlong dowa 
it, the king being daflied to pieces in the fall : this happened 
(anno 1285) in the 37th year of his reign. Long had Scotland 
to bewail the untimely death of this^ good prince. Under his 
reign that country was united to England in the clofeft bonds of 
amity and goodwill : Alexander, however, leaving behind him 
no heir but his grand-daughter, tbc Maid of Norway ^ as fhc is 
ftyled by our hiftorians, in her the royal line of Scotland failed: 
hence arofe the Baliol and the Bruce contention, which deluged 
Scotland with blood for many years* 

Oii approaching jSr//^/^tf/7^% or, as it was formerly called^ 
Wejler Kingboruy the appearance of an arched gate, the princi- 
pal entrance into the town, gives it an dr of antiquity not ua- 
pleafing to a ftranger : but, having entered, on either hand in* 
a&ivity and decay are but too manifefi. Induftry and wealth have 
long been banifhed from it. Ever fince the union of England 
and Scotland, this burgh has not been able to recover the (hock 
which that event gave to the coafling trade of the Frith of Forth; 
and till lately, that herrings have again appeared in the Frith, it 
was funk in extreme poverty. This is the more to be regretted, 
as Bruntijland is highly favoured by nature, as a place of eafy 
accefs by water ; and its harbour, the fined by far of any on 
the Forth, is capable of receiving (hips of confiderable burden* 
The bafm is nearly circular, and is (hekered from ftorms by the 

* BruDtifland was ere&ed b^ our Sixth James into a burgh ropl. See Sibbald't 
Hift. of Fife, p. 122. In conjundion with Kirkaldy, Kinghora, and Dyfart, it feoda 
9. reprefentative to parlian^ent ; though what advantage it derives from this privilege if 
bed known to its magiHrates \ for to others it appears not* 
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circumjacent grounds : it might be made, at no very great ex« 
pence^ one of the.completeft dock-yards in the Britiih empire. 
Why have the advantages of this harbour been fo long over- 
looked * ? 

There are in Bnintifland flour, barley, and meal mills f ; ^ 
diftillery, a work for the manufa^ure of fulphuric acid, and a 
iugar work. The command of water for bleaching and for 
machinery is extremely favourable to the eftablifliment of ma- 
hufa£lories in the neighbourhood of this place. Fuel is to be 
had in abundance, and at reafonable rates. Exports and im- 
ports might be managed with eafe and difpatch. Many other 
local advantages might be enumerated, were it neceflary to 
point them out. 

To the a<»th*-weft of Bruntifland, the heights of Duneam 
and Orpock ^ elevated fix hundred feet above the level of the 
fea^ verdant to the top, with a declination abrupt and precipit«- 

* ^ At the eaft oftbe town of Bruntifland (fays Sibbald) the fea now comes far in 
upon the land : fome perfons in the town who died not long fince (f. e* about the end 
of the feventceth centnrjr}, did remember the grtiry links reach to the black craigt> 
near a'mle into the fea now.'' Sibbald's Hift. of Fife, p. 62. Within the laft fifteen- 
or twenty years» the fea has made great encroachments on the oppolite fhores to the 
weft of Lcith and Newhaven. 

\ One of theiie miHs is ereAcd fo dofe to the fea-(hore, that its water is fupplied, hf 
,a very ingemouB contrtvaBce> from tbe fea* which almoft infnlates Kinghom. 

X The hitts of Duneam and Orrock exhibit volcanic appearances. On the fummit 
of Duneam there is a fmall lake. Diamonds are faid to have been found on the hill o£ 
Orrock. Vide Stat. Ace. vol. ii. p. 429. — The incraftations and ftalefiit^ met with 
on the rivulet called Stanleybum are worth picking up as fpecimens of mineralogy. On 
the fummit of Duneam hill are^ the veftiges of what is denominated ** Agricola's 
camp/' formed of loofe ftones fcattercd loofcly. In the neighbourhood of Bnintifland, 
toO| are quarries of free-ftone and lime-done : beautiful flags of variegated marble are 
alfo to be met with. 
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ABERDOUR. ^ 

ouSy appeaur grand objeds in conjunftiotx with the ft^ery of 
the north bank of the Forth» when viewed frooi certain ftatron$ 
liereafter to be fpeciiied. The late proprietor of the eftate of 
Dunearn, Captain Stuart^ was a man pofiefled of a high tafte for 
literature and painting ^. His library and valuable coiledion 
of prints and pictures were fold by his heir, Dr. Charles Stuart 
of Edinburgh, and are in the hands of feveral of the lovers of 
art in and about that city« 

The whole way from Bruntifland to Aberdour is truly de- 
lightful. The road itfelf is but indifferent j yet, fome expence 
and due regard to a proper line where it requires correction or 
reparation, would render this piece of highway very pleafant. 

The village of Aheriour is fomewhat lefa than three milea 
diftant from Bruntifland, and lies about a quarter of a mile 
from the fea-fhore. Aberdour has feen better days, as its pre- 
sent appearance but too evidently manifefts. The old caflle, 
whofe ruins appear in the midfl of tall, aged trees, fituated oil 
the left bank of the Dour, flill preferves the gloomy afpeft of 
its former grandeur. Clofe under the walls of the caftle, where 
the rivulet darts in among the yrooded banks, the old bridge, 
now a ruin, and propped with beams and buttrefTes, forms a 
flriking contraft to the elegant bridge now ereding a little higher 
up the vale through which the Dour meanders. To the north, 
fituated on the floping declivity rifing from the bed of the rivu* 
let, and commanding beautiful and extenfive views of the 
fcenery of the, Forth, the family nianfion of Hillfide ia feen. 

* Mr. PcDDant was particularly charmed with Captain Stuart's cabinet : he fays, it 
remioiied him of Mynheer Bifchop's at Rotterdam^— << the richeft repofitory in £u« 
rope, under the pooreit roof." Tour in Scotl. vol, iii. p, ao8, 
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On th^|>po{ite bank of the Dour, the viltage refidence of the 
Earl of Morton, lord of the manor, feemiogly froall and in* 
commodious, fnrrounded by high walls, hardly appears *. The 
pleafure grounds belonging to this refidence, however, arc 
charming, and capable of great improvement. The wooded 
mount, called Cuthd^bill^ on the fummit of which an obelifk 
is raifed to the north-^wefl of the harbour, is peculiarly pleafing 
with refpeA to pidurefque beauty. The harbour, though fmall, 
is eafy of accefs, commodious, and well iheltered fronv the vio- 
lence of winds ; and the command of water for machinery, ia 
the immediate vicinity of Aberdour, points it out as a fit place 
for the eftaUiflmient of manufaAories. 

What will more particularly attrad: the traveller's notice at 
Aberdour, is, the iiland that lies within a ihort diflance of the 
ihore, called Incbcdme^ on which appear the ruins of an abbey 
founded by Alexander L in the year 1 123,'' and dedicated to 
^U Columha^ abbot of Hye (Icolmtill)^ on an occaiion mentioned 
in a former part of this worJc« In addition to what is there 
ilated, the following particulars may fuffice refpedingthe hiftory 
of this hallowed fpot. 

Among the mod celebrated abbots of Inchcolme was Walter 
Bovmakcr^ one of the continuators of Fordun's Scotichronicon«. 

* AccordtDg to Sibbald (Hift. of Fife> p; 112'.), Aberdour was formerly in* the 
poffcffion of the Wifont* ; in the early part of the thirteenth century », of the Morti* 
mere ; and afterwards of the Dougfafes, in whofe hands it ftill remains, with the ex.- 

ception of what was granted to the abbey of Inchcolme by Allen de Mortimer. A 

fiunnery^for the poor rigUhorder of St. Franeisi or Clareflesi isfaid to>have eicifted heie». 
'^ They had no revenues (fays SpottiTwood) , and depended wholly on the providence 
ot God and the chanly of the people for fubfiftencc/' There is at prefent an hofpttal. 
&» four poor widowS} founded by Anne Countefs of Moray. PU Stat. Ace. vel. iv^ 
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He died in 1449* Bowmaker was the cotemporary oiyames L 
by whom the mother eS Alexander Lord of the liles, (daughter 
of the earl of Rofs,) a high-minded imperious woman, was 
banifhed to Incfacolme ; at the fame time his rebellious fon was 
fent prifoner (after he had made his fubmiflion, and, at the inter- 
ceffion of the Queen, been received into favour) to the cqftle 
of Tantalkn in £aft Lothian *• On the furrender of Henry 
abbot of Inchcolme, yames Stewart of Beith was made Cbm« 
mendator of this monaftery, anno 1543 ; and in 161 1 his fecond 
fon Henry was created a peer by the title of Lord St* CoUne f; 
This eftablilhment was early endowed with confiderabre pro>- 
perty. Allan de Mortimer Dominus de Aberdour (an attendant 
on Edward III. in his expedition to Scotland) gave the weftern 
part of the lands of Aberdour to Inchcolme abbey, in exchange 
for the privilege of a family vault in the church J, A narrow 
neck of land joins the eaft and weft parts of this iiland. On 
the weft ie£tion appear the ruins of the abbey, which are ftill 
ia a good ftatew Some of the buildings have been repaired and 
converted into barracks«^ On the eaft fe&ion a fmall fort has' 
been ereded, and a corps of artillery ftationed for its defence r 
fo that, in lieu of the pious orifons of holy monks, the orgies 
of leffer deities are celebrated by the fons of Mars, who, inftead 
of exercifing therofelves in the chanting of mafles and tinkling; 
of bells, cheer their folitude with ungodly ballads, and the occa^-^ 
fional noife of their harmlefs cannon. 

* Buchanany lib. x« 

f Hope's Mfn. Pta£L Apptnd. p. 4x5. 

t Sec Slbbald'a Hift^of Fife, p. 122. ^ The whole landed property tihich fonnerry> 
belonged to this monaftery is now in the poflfeflion of the earl of Moray, who ftHl rc>*. 
t9io3|, among, other titles, that of Su Colnm* 
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^ DINNYBIRSUE. 

A rude mcntiment, fatd to be Danifh, is to be feen a little to 
the fouth-eaft of the monaftery^ on a rocky etnineocc that over> 
hangs the fea: it is now almoft entirely defaced. A print of it 
is given in Sibbald's Hiftory of Fife* Near the village of Aberw 
dour a tiimulus was lately removed, in which were found a 
ftone <;QiHn containing the head of a fpear made of copper, a 
fmaH amberlike fubftance fuppofed to have been an amulet, 
with the bonee of a ikeleton. Several urns were atfo taken up; 
^d m the fame field fuch a. quantity of human bones were di£» 
covered, as rendered it neceflary to defift from violating the 
aflies of the dead. No tradicioQ whatever take^ notice of this 
placQ^ 

A charming road is conduced through the pleafure^rounda 
of DinnybiiHe, the refidenee of the earl of Moray, to the village 
of Aberdour. In die windings of this road, fome of the fineft 
views of the Forth are commanded. The &mily maniion <^ 
Otnt^yHrfle was formerly occupied by the abbots of St. Colme^ 
being within a mile of that monaftery, and pleafantly fituatedl 
clofe in upon the beach, furrounded hy rifing grounds now 
f ichly clothed with plantations of foreft-^trees ; through which, 
winding pathways are formed in every direction, and conduced 
with much fancy, judgment, and taile. The houfe was a few 
years ago almoft burnt to the ground ; but has fince been put 
in complete order, and fitted up in an elegant ftile. About 
two hundred and ten years ago Dinnybirfle was vifited with fire 
and fword, a horrid pradice, then common in this diftradied 
country, and (ihame to tell!) even continued down to a much 
later period. 

Yc 
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Te HigUands and y« Lawkndst 

Oh where hct'^ye bene i 
They ha'e flain the earl of Moray, 

An' ha'e laid him on the grene« 

They ha'e flaib, 9cc. 
Now wae be ta thee, Huntly I 

An' wherefore did ye fae } 
Z bade you bring him wi' yon : 

But forbade you him to (by* 

I bade^ Sec;- 
He waa a bra*" gallant. 

And he rid at the ring. 
An* the bonny earl o' Moray I 

Oh ! he might ha'c been a king; 

An' the, &c- 
He was a bra* gaUant, 

An' he phyM at the ba% 
An* the bonny earl o* Moray 

Was the lower o' them n\ 

An' tbcy kc^ 
He was a bra* gallant. 

An* he play'd at the gluve ; 
An* the bonny eari of Monay, 

Oh l he waa the Queen's Iutc^ 

An' the, ice^ 
Oh ^ lang win his Lady 

Look o'er caftle Down,. 
Ere (he fee the earl o' Mora^ 

Come founding thro' the town. 

Ere fhe, Scc» 

This popular lament, fuppofed to be coeval with the fad 
event which it records, affords a fpecimen of our genuine Scot* 
iQx fongs ^« For the better underftanding, however, of the in-- 
cidents alluded to, it is neceflary to notice a few of the leading: 

* The melody to which the above is fung is purely indigenous, if we may fo exprefs- 
it t the plaintive wildnefs of the air is peculiarly chani6teriftic of the words. 
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circumftances. One of the moft elegant and accompllfhed 
nobles at the court of our Sixth James, {viz* James Earl of 
Murray) was the fubjcil of this lamentation. His having at- 
traded the peculiar notice of the queen (^nne of Denmark)^ 
created in the mind of the king the keen emotions of Jealoufy 
and revenge; and George earl of Hunt ly was charged with the 
horrid commiflion of difpatching the queen's favourite. Thia 
was put in execution on the night of the 7th February 15921 
in the manner following : 

The earl of Murray was at his family refidence of Dinnybirfle, 
without the (lightcfl fufpicion of the fate then impending, 
Huntly, with a band of chofen men, favoured by the darknefs 
of the night, furrounded the caflle^ which he inflantly fet on 
fire. Murray, in the utmoft amazement, knew not what to 
think, nor how to condud himfelf ; having but few attendants 
at hand, and the whole manfion being in flames. He, never- 
thelefs, put on his armour, with intention to iell bis life as deiar 
as poflible. A noble trait of magnanimity worthy of record 
was at this critical junAure difplayed by one Patrick Dunbar^ 
iheriff of Murray, who peremptorily oppofed the earfs exe- 
cuting his rafli defign. *^ I will go (faid Dunbar) out of the 
gate before your lordfhip. The afTailants will miflake me for 
you, and, favoured by the darknefs of the night, you may 
efcape. Follow then, my Lord, let the event be what it 
may." This gallant man rulhed forth, and, throwing him- 
felf amidft the enemy, fell covered with wounds. Mean- 
while Murray had efcaped, and fat down among the rocks on 
the fea-fhore, fafe, as he thought, from* the fwords of the 
^ifaflins ; but no fooner had he gained this retreat, than an acci- 
dent 
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^cftt led to his dlfcovery. A (ilken cord appended to tlie brcaft- 
plaete of his helmel: had caught fire, unknown to him ; and in their 
fearchf Huntly's nacn were drawn to the fpot by the fparkling 
appearance which it made. They feized the earl, trampled him 
under foot, tmnsfiKed him with their fwords, and returned to 
their leader exuhing in the murderous deed. In order to keep 
up a (hew ^f juftice, Huntly was thrown into Blacknefs caftle^^ 
on the oppofitc fide of the Forth ; but the earl ** wes villing to 
•^ abyde arie tfyal, faying, yat he did nothing but by hes majei^ ' 
^' ties commifiion, and fua ves nather airt nor pairt of ye mur- - 
^ tlifer *;'^ ft now remains to notice a few of the alluficns in the 

lOtlg* ' 

^ • • • • - 

** Y6 highlands, and ye lawlands/' &c. This apoftrophe 
alludes to the vaflals of Murray on his extenuve demefhes in 
both thefe diftrids. " Now wae be to thee, Huntly," &c. (v. 2.) 
It is the king that thus exprefles himfelf, throwing the blame on 
Huntly. ** He was a bra' gallant,'* &c. (r. 3, 4, and 5.) may 
be fuppofed to exprefs the queen'^ fentiments with regard to 
the earl. *^The queine," fays Balfour, ** more rafhlie than 
** wyflie, fomc few days before (the murder), had commendit 
** (him) in the king's heiring, with too many epithets of a pro- 
** per and gallant man f." ^* Oh ! lang wiH his lady look," 
&c. (v. 6.) : lluding to the anxious folicitude of connubial 
love. The caftle of Down is beyond Stirling, and is another of 
the caftles belonging to the fiimily of Murray. 

There is very little to intereft a traveller in the whole way from 
Aberdour to Inverkittinng. The grounds on either hand exhibit 

* Vidt Pitfcottie, Robcrtfon, Bicrer^ Diaryi Balfour and others. 
^ Bal. An. p. 369, 
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the bed f^bk fiate of agricifUure^ and ther« ajvioiaAifeifc trae«% 
of imp];oveineAt (Uicov^rable on^ this flighteft glance. As wci 
appx:oach iQTerJdething^ wefisiU in with the road whi^ b Sir J^im 
lUnderfon ma^e for the wag^onsi conftantly plying from his; 
cpaL works to the harbour of i^. I)avuts. The diftance ffomi 
£|t. David's to the coal mines is four miles« Th« w.aggpas c^rrf) 
48 cwjt.* Sir John haiS liJ^ewiib extenfive f^jtrWor^Ai the fait o€ 
nj^hich h^ exports from this harboqr^ which i$ eafj of a^ceis^ 
fafe, and ccunmpdious, admii^tiQg ve&l» of £^e^ or^ even, fix- 
hundred toqs busdpn t« . . . 

Iz^VERKUBTHiNC is fituated oij^ tla^, accliYit>f whigh^iitiBf 
from the rivulet Kiething X^ and conftitutes its northern baqkat: 
its confli}x with, the forth ; formlagat their jup^^on a;fji%pioua 
bay^ meafuring ^^t thfe^ m^e^ ii^i^^c^^ilifieaf leQg^ akkioft: 
^QTOupded; by the a^ja^en^ ep^p^n^/es^ wJtioh approach n«^ the! 
entrance^ foras to g^^ it the appe^x^qe of a vaft baiin^. Tbci 
town hielf is mean a^dinregular., b»o^oC- tb^ okLbmldiAgATQ-. 
i^pipg in^ th^ fia^Qthey were in upwards^ o£ a> century ago. 
The quays of the harbour ate adjoinipg the. town ; befi)re the 
eptrax^e of. which the bay fw^eepa^its lengthened iheres on either 
han49 an4 ^PP^^ almoft land-locked. I]> thjs: b^y,. to avoid 
the fl^rmf of winter,,fhips« rua in and anchor in: perfe^ Security : 
here, tpo, veiXels were wont to per&r^ quarantine> till. the huge 
kull^ (found fop^e years fmce at fea without a living creature ia 
it) placed at the entrance of the bay was x:onverted into a laza* 
r^to \ by which, m^ans^ fhips. frqax* foreign ports can depofit 
tljeir. cargoes, and are fuffered. to return to their places of defti^ 

• Stat. Ace ▼ol. xy, p» 970., t Diid.. 

:|: Or Kictfay as it ie fometimes called. 
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nation* The depth of water at ^ring tides i« firdtn 1 3 to 15 
feet at the quay, where fhqps take in and deliver their goods. 
The (laiple exports are coals and fait *• 

The trade of InVerkiething is but incdniiderable at prefent f 
and) like all the coaft-towns along the fhores of the FHhli of 
Forth, has fallen into decay ever fince the year 1 709. There 
is a diftiUery (the poor man's greateft enemy) ereded here^ the 
whifky of which is in high eftimation amotig dram*dritiker&« 
Ther6 is iikewife a brewery (the poor matins comfort), which 
fu|^lies the inhabitants in the town and its immediate vidnity. 
Wood in confiderable quantity is iAipoitid from the fhores of 
the Baltic^ the fale of which is briflc, and. die fpecolation profit*^ 
able f. Befides iait works, the trade carried On at Which is but 
trifling, there are alfo an iron foundery oA a fmall fcale, and a 
tan-work, the iituation, command of Water, and nlw materials 
for which are favourable to the profecution of this profitd>ld 
Ix'anch of manufadure Xk But the moft iflential advantage that 
Inverkiething pofFefles in common with the reft of cmr coaft 
towns on the Forth is the herring fifhery, which has lately 
been revived, fo as to make it probable that conliderable (hoals 
win in future frequent the Frith ; by which means a fpirit of 
enterprife vnll roufe our fifhermen to adivitv, induftry, and it 
proper regard to their own interefts and that of the community 
at large. ' . 

This town was ereded into a royal burgh in the reign of 
William furnamed the Lion, who flourifhed in the twelfth 
century, and is faid to have extended its boundaricis as &r eaft as 
the river Leven, where it falls into the fea at Leven (Largo ba;^j'j 

• Sut. AcCf vpl. X. p. 304. t ^^^* ^ol. 3C. t Ibid, p, 5i4,5i5» 51^. 
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as^ far weft as the river Devon^ where it falls into the Forth near 
Aloa^ about a mile from Tullibody^ the family feat pf the late much-- 
lamented General Sir Ralph Abercromby ; and as far north as the 
county town of Kinrofs {Locbleven) : comprehending an extent 
of country in which many burghs have been ereded fmcethe ef- 
tablifhmeat of that of Inverkiething. A charcer of confirmatioi> 
dated 4th May 1598, granted by James VIL, declares the rights 
and privileges of this burgh to extend in length and breadth as 
formerly *• The /etj or conftitution, continues as originally 
framed^ and exhibits a ftriking contraft to othera of our burghs 
royaUwhere we ihould leaft expeA it. The raagiftrates are 
eleded by the counfellors and deacons of the trades, which are 
five in number. The town council , including the deacons an(f 
magiftrateS) cannot he under twenty, but above that number 
there is no limitation ; fb that the whole inhabitants that are 
biirgelTes are eligible as counfellors ; " what is very Angular, 
" (fays the author of the Statiftical Account) the counfellors can: 
•* continue in office during life and refideace f.." Since the 

- • • • 

• • * 

•' Sibb^(J*s Hit of Fife, p* 121 f Stat. Ace. wl. x. p., 500.. 

f A remarkable contraft to the liberty of fufFrage enjoyed by tlie inhabitants. o£. 
JrtTtrkiething is to be found in the extrad fubjoincd. " The city of Edinburgh con- 
« tains feventy thoufand inhiabitants : of thefc, thirty^rcc men only polTefa the ex^. 
** dufive right, of fending to the Houfe of Commons aperfon who, thoug|i eleded b]p. 
V fo fmall a numbtr» i8>.by fomc Angular ftretch of fancy, honoured with tKe rcfpeftablc 
" name of Reprefentative in Parliament for the city of Edinburgh, the metvopolis of 
»« Scothmd, GontaiAmg' 70,000 inhabitants ! The population- of Glafgow is computed 
•< at forty thoufand; but twenty-nine perfons only ar« entitled to vote in the eledionof a^ 
*♦ Member of Parliament. The inhabitants ofAberdeen amount to twenty-thoufand $ 
^ the right of TOtiag in the^ledkzbn of a Comminioner to Parliament is at the fame- 
^ time cpnfinedto nineteen perfons !'' See ^* A Letter from a Member of the General . 
ConTcntion, &c. refpe6ling a Plan of Reform : by a Member of the Faculty of Ad*. 
«ocatei at the Scotift Bar*" Printed in the year 1 784, Edinburgh. . 
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Union of England and Scotland this burgh is joined by Queen's* 
ferry, Dunfermline, Culrofs, and Stirling, in fencing a membet 
to the Britifli Parliament. 

The arable grounds in the neighbourhood of Inverkiething 
are in excellent order. A farmcr-club is eftablifhed for the en- 
couragement of agricultural improvement and the difiufion of 
knowledge in rural economy. Ploughing-matches frequently 
take place, and the competitors are rewarded with fome dit- 
tinguifhing mark of merit, which has uniformly had the heU 
efiefts in promoting a laudable fpirit of emulation amon^ our 
low- country ruftics. 

Inverkiething has given birth to fome eminent charaders of 
the prefent age : amqng Others, to Admiral Greig^ of the Rufliari 
Navy, little lefs celebrated for naval atchievements than Suworow 
for mighty deeds in arms. Yet there is one who deferves bet* 
ter to be mentioned than either of thefe warriors, and who ha^ 
toiled in obfcurity for many years in the humble yet honour- 
able and moil ufeful employment of teaching youth the various 
branches of language and mathematics : the perfon alluded to, is 
Robert Duncan y fchoolmafter of Inverkiething, the venerable trans- 
lator of Boetbius on the " Gonfolations of Philofophy." During 
the greater part of half a century this worthy veteran has lived 
contented in honed poverty *, r^fpe£l:ed and fincerely beloved 
by all who had the good fortune to be his* pupils, among the 
number of whom was the Ruflian Admiral f . 

* His whole income; including falaryy does not exceed 50I. per aim; 

f Since the above was written, the following notice appeared in the Edinburgh 
Ev^Ding Courant of 7th Auguft 1800 : «• Died on Thurfday laft (31ft July 1800) 
Mr. Robert Dmuan^ fchoolmafter of Inverkiething. He discharged the duties of his 
offi^ with ability, diligence, and ufefulnefs^ for fifty years and upwards/* 

Sir 
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Sir Robert Sihbaldj^ the ingenious hiAorian of Fife and Kifirofs, 
makes mentloit of a convent of Dominicans formerly eftablUbed 
in Inverkiething *. Spottifwood notices but one, namely, that 
belonging to the Francifcansi in which ** yohn Gray^ a fon of 
^* the Lord Gray, was here profefled, and took the habit of Sc. 
*' Francis. He lived (continues l^ottifwood) to a great age^ 
^^ and at the Reformation retired to Bruflfelsi where he was 
^^ murdered in the church of Francifcana, by order of the Prince 
^ of Orange's foldiers, after that Don John of Auftria had aban<^ 
** doned that city f*. The light of the gofpcl ftiU fliines with 
undiminifhed luftre in this royal burgh. Politics, it is true, 
mingle fometioies ia ecclefiaftical affairs. ^^ Here (fays the 
^^ author of the Statiftical Account of tjhti p^rifh) the inhabitants 
^ have fupported or oppofed, according ^ the promotion of 
*^ the perfon was fuitable or inimical to their political views ; 
^^ and they now ftand diftinguifhed in the records of the church 
^^ for two fucceflive oppofitions ; in the laft of which, and that 
^ but lately, many of the people declared againft their political 
^^ rulers, and would no longer obey their unreafonable and un- 
^* chriftian order J." Thus, it not unfrequcntly happens, and 
will continue to do fo while religious eftablifhments are pro- 
fefledly founded on civil rights and exclusive privileges, that 
jarring intereft and petty politics muft in their nature keep alive 
differences which exift in abflraA and metaphyfical fpeculations 
with regard to the election of fpiritual guides of whatever defcrip- 
tion. As an inftance in point : " Rather more than the half of the 
^* inhabitants of this parifli (fays the author laft quoted) adhere 

• SibbaM's Hill, of Ftfc, p. i2i. t Hope's Mm. Praft. p. 49«. 

t VtJk Sut. Ace. vol. X. p. 509. 
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^^ tat^ eftabliflied church ; the reft are' burghers, anti-burghers,. 
^^ relief, and Cameronians.— It is remarkable (continues he) 
^^ that all CheTe differences arofe about church politics, and that 
" they are kept up with the fame fpirit and zeal as formerly *.'* 

Belonging to Inverkiething, the North QueeflVferry lies at' 
the diftance of two miles j the road thence leading to the right. 
On leaving the town, Invericiething bay, almoft furrounded by 
eoiineaces^ that fweep their ample bafes on either fide of this 
fioely-formed bafin, is feen at one ghnce : in the diftance, on 
the oppofite fhore, Edinburgh appears ; Leith, its harbour, and 
roads, fonm the extreme point of view ; and, if feen at the 
m(btat of fun-rife, when the horizon on a fudden becomes il- 
lumined, in contraft with the ftill furface of the fea, fmooth and 
T^Sk&ivei on which appear the lengthened fhadows of the 
Iwding objeds, all in confenting harmony and unity as a whole,, 
-—this profped cannot fail to intereft the beholder. 

The road which formeriy led to the North-ferry from Inver- 
kiething was condufled' over the hill with as little regard to 
conveniency, as to the eafe and comfort of travellers. A new 
line, however, much better planned, has removed the incon- 
veniencies compMned of. But, what has thus been gained in. 
eafe^and convenience, is lefs important to the lover of pidtu- 
refque beauty, than the grand and fublirae profpeds which the 
old line of road commands : therefore, the traveller on foot or on 
horfeback has it in his power to enjoy the fcenery to every 
advantage by keeping to the old road ; and ihould he who is 
more commodioufly provided for his journey quit his equipage,, 
and fend it round by the new road, that he may afcend the hills^, 

♦ Ibid. p. jn- 

he 
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he cannot fail, in contemplating the grandeur of the fhorea of 
the Frith of Forth, of deriving fuiEcient gratification. 

Striking off to the left, we leave the road which leads round 
to the ferry ; that which leads to Dunfermline, and along the 
north fide of the river to Stirling, branches off to the right ; and, 
as we afcend the old track, we difcover on the left, at every ftep, 
new beauties rifing in conftant and varied fucceflion. Near 
the fummit of the hill, as we turn our faces to the north-eaft, 
the whole extent of the Forth, bounded by its northern and 
fouthern (hores, beautifully indented with bays and promon- 
tories, (ludded with fea-port towns, country feats, and villages, 
and canopied by a iky wide and extended, burfts at once on the 
view. On the utmoil verge of the horizon, like the dubious ap- 
pearance of a faintly-formed cloud, the IJle of May is difcerned. 
Behind the Iflands of Kieth^ ColmCj and Cramond^ the Bajs and 
Nortb^Berwick4aw form diftinguifliing features. Near the eye, 
on the fame fide, Edinburgh^ with its furrounding eminences, the 
chief of which are Arthur's Seat, and its neighjiouring craggy 
heights, rife pre-eminent, and add dignity to the fcene. On the 
oppofite coaft of Fife, the promontory, terminated by the har- 
bour of Prettycur fwelling gradually to the hills of Orrock and 
Dunearn^ conftitutes the farther diftance on the left. The entrance 
to the harbour of Aberdour, and the rocky fhore of Dinnybirjle 
approaching the nearer diftance, lead the eye to the harbour of 
St. David's^ the {hipping of which, together with fuch as lie at 
anchor, and others under fail, give intereft to the grandeur of 
the fcene ; the middle area of which is filled up by the whole 
breadth from fhore to fhore of the Frith. The fore-ground is 
that in which we have taken our flation ; and, for command of 

« profpefl. 
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profpcfl:, where beauty and fublimity are found united, another 
fuch can hardly be pointed out any where along the fhores of 
the Forth. In defcending the heights of the North-ferry, the 
ftrait between it and the South-ferry comes in view, to the 
weft of which the Frith expands into a confiderable bay finely 
indented on either fide. On the north (hore, between the North- 
ferry and Rofytb cajile^ which is feen on a rocky point ou the 
right, 5/. Margarets Hope is fituated near the toll-bar. This 
fpot is faid to be that on which Margaret "^^ afterwards the 
confort of Malcolm Canmore^ firft landed on her flight from 
WiUiam the conqueror of England f, in whofe right our prefent 

race 

» Daughter of Edward, furnamed the Ota-law. Of the virtaea of thi« excelleat 
queen, the foDowing epigram bears ample teftimony : 

Profpera non lactam fecere, nee afpera triftem ; 

Profpera terror ei, afpera rifus erant : 

Non decor efFecit, fragilem, noo fceptra fuperbam ; 

Sola potens humilisy fola pudica decens. 
Perhaps there is not in all the calendar a name to be found more worthy of a place 
among the faints than St. Margaret's : 

Good fortune gladdenM not her foul j aiHi£^ion caua'd no pain ; 

Profperity infpir*d no dread ; keen grief her greateft gain ; 

Her charms no weaknefs e'er betrayM ; a fceptre, royal ftate. 

Were things beneath hers modeft worth alone could make her great. 
This admirable princcfs founded feveral religious houfes ; among others, the chufch 
of Carlifle. Her royal confort Malcolm Canmore built the churches of Dunfermh'ne 
and Durham, in the former of which he lies interred with many of our royal hne. He 
was (lain at the fiege of Alnwick, together with his fon Edward> on the 13 th of Sept. 
1093 ; and his queen St. Margaret, having heard of the fate of her hufband and fon, 
expired on the i6th of November in the fame year, and was buried at Dunfermline. 
Her relics were afterwards ftirined in filver fet with precious ftones : ^fter having paflcd 
through various hands, they were tranfportcd. to Antwerp, and thence to the ScotiHi 
college " at Douay in a bud of filver.*' Hay's Scotia Sacra, and Annals of Scotland 
by lord Hailes, where an intercfting account of queen Margaret is given. 

+ This event forms the fubjed of a feries of pidures painted (fomeof which are 

etched by himfelf; by the late Alexander Runcimann, on a ftair-cafc of Pennycuick- 

VOL. 11. ^^ ^o"^<^» 
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this place, which were fuggeftcd in our paflage over the ferry, 
refpefting the decline of the fifheries on thefe fliores, may not 
be deemed altogether foreign to the train of thought which the 
furrounding objefts* as he furveys them, may chance to excite 
in the traveller's mind who prefers refledlion to mere external 
gratification. 

From the days of Edward I. to thofe of ^een Anne^ Scot* 
land conceived the livelieft averfion to the idea of becoming a 
provincial dependent of her fifter kingdom. In 1602, the two 
nations were united under one monarch ; and in 1 708 the feat 
of empire was fixed in London, where, in confequence of a 
happy union, the reprefentatives of South and North Britain 
met in parliament *. Thus every oppofition excited by mif- 
appreheniion, miflaken patriotifm, religious zeal, and party fpi* 
rit ; thus, national antipathies, mutual animofities, injuries, and 
jealoufles ; all, all vanifhed at the powerful touch of the ufual 

, expedient which modarn politicians know well how to ufe for 
the converfion of the audacious, obdurate, and refradtory. Nearly 
a century has elapfed fihce this grand meafure was adopted, the 
fuccefe of which has far exceeded the expectations of its warm- 
eft admirers. The maffacre of Glencoe ; the miferies of the 

. Darien migration ; the introdudion of the excife laws ; the ac- 

* The nnlon of the EDgllih and Scotiih crowns wa» propofed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Edward I* in the marriage of his fon with the Maid of Norway. This pro- 
pofition was renewed by Henry VIII. who ofScredhis fon in ntarriage with the 
lovely Queen of Scots. la the fcventeenth century> the two crowns being united in 
the perfon of our Sixth James, the union of the kingdoms was attempted, though in 
rain. This great objeA was once more agitated by our Second Charles : but it was 
a gem the moil precious in the diadem of his more fortunate filler. Queen Anne, and 
was referved for the eighteenth century, in whiciL the union was accomplifhed. 

cumulated 
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cumulated and accumulating fyflem of national debt; civil broils, 
foreign wars, revolt of colonies, and the murmurs and difcon- 
tents of the opprefled poor, are events and circumftances con- 
joined, which were dangerous at that critical juncture to bring 
under confideration. But whether any of thefe events, in 
feeming conjunction as caufe and efFe<fl, have militated in any 
great degree againft our Scotifh fiiheries in general, and, confe- 
quently, againft the fiQieries along the ihores of the Frith of 
Forth in particular, admits of much interefting difcuflion, which 
in this place is inadmifTible. One obvious circumftance, how- 
ever, may be mentioned ; and that is, the demand of govern- 
ment for feamen, and the diftrefles thus occafioned by letting 
loofe prefs-gangs at our fifhing ftations ; by which means the 
fiftiermen are fwept away, the affrighted little ones forfake the 
boats and nets of their abfent fathers, uncles, and brothers, our 
coafts become defolate, &c. &c, — — But what lies as an eter- 
nal weight on our negleded fiiheries, and is perhaps not lefs 
fatal to their revival, is a debilitated fpirit of enterprise. Our 
fouthern neighbours deem ten or fifteen thoufand pounds a 
tolerable capital to begin the world with : we, however, relin- 
quifli the bufy fcene with a fum far fliort of that amount. This 
propenfity is founded in that bias which our early aflbciations 
take from principles inculcated in the nurfery, and in the con- 
verfation of decayed gentlefolks, and old maiden aunts. Yes, 
to our eternal reproach, even at this day, in this advanced 
period of civil fociety, at the clofe of the eighteenth century, 
though in poverty and almoft want, the ridiculous notion that 
application to buftnefs contaminates the pure Jlream of patrician 
bloody ftill obtains in too great meafure north of the Tweed. 

Hence 
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Hence that prediledion for the profeffion of arms, as more 
honpurable and exalted y \vhile ** the lower employments of 
life" are left to thofc who delight in the calm purfuits of induf- 
try and ingenuity, the beft means to infurc the fubftantial 
wealth, the cafe, and true independence, of a nation. Long, 
long will it be, ere fifty, nay even five, thoufand pounds will 
be fported jslb a capital by any of our fprigs of fafhion, or the 
Ji^gi that have vegetated from the antient and decayed trunks 
of our.Scotilh nobility! No; our fouthcrn neighbours, emu- 
lating the in4efatigablc induftry of the Dutch, roufed by a 
fpirit of fpeculation, will come and teach us how to throw the 
net and drop the baited fiih^^hock : while we, prefTed by our 
neceflitie8,.{hall become their pilots, the prote^ors of their trade, 
and. the defenders of their rights and privileges, ready to fight 
their battles by fea and land ! 

The traveller, having repafled the Forth, finds fuch inconve* 
nxence in laixding, that he greatly wonders how it could ppfilbly 
happen that fo glaring an impediment at a paflage fo much 
frequented as the Queen Vferry has been fuffercd to remain. At 
fpring tides, vehen the fea has retired, the landing-place is in- 
convenient in the extreme : paflengers are obliged to fcramble 
over huge fragments of rocks and vaft ftones covered with fea- 
weed, fo flippery that in attempting to get over them they are in 
. danger of falling every inftant. At length, it fhould feem, the 
proprietors of this ferry are about to open their purfes, in order 
to have a landing-place, at lead on ihe north fide, properly 
fecured for the better accommodation of paflengers *. 

• See Advertifement in the Edinburgh papers, of date 19th April i8co. 

' ' Having 
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Having fafely landed, we may proceed hence to Edinburgh, 
there being little to detain us at Queen's-ferry *• Its appearance 
is but mean, having little or no trade ; and its commerce is In 
a ftate of almoft hopelefs decline. Much as this is to be la- 
mented, unlefs the harbour be enlarged, and a fpirit of enter- 
prife awaken among the inhabitants, the days of profperity, it 
is feared, are at a great diftance. Queen's-ferry, poffeffing beauty 
and variety of fcenery, and being a dry and healthy fituation 
for fea-bathing, is a place greatly reforted to by the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh f. 

On reaching the fummit of the hill over which the road 
from Queen's-ferry to the metropolis iscondu<aed, by taking a 
retrofpeftive view, we command a ftretch of country, rich, ex*, 
tenfive, variegated, and pidturefque, in a degree rarely to be 
feen. While on our pafTage over the ferry, we had many in- 
terefting peeps at the grand fcene before us, in a variety of 
afpefts : but, from the ftation here pointed out, it comes within 
die irange of vifion at one glance. The fudden contraAion and 
almoft immediate expanfion of the Frith of Fortb^ are here 

♦ The ruins of the monaftcry of White Friars (or CarmcHteSy the third order of 
mendicants,) are fllll in a date of prefcrvation, and are to be feen at the weft end of 
the Queen's-ferry) clofe by the feaihore. The monaftery was founded fays Spottif- 
wood) by the lairds of Dundas in the year 1330, and was oonfecrated to the Virgia 
Mary. See Hope's Min. Praft. p. 505. 

\ Queen's-ferry is alfo a royal burgh. The burgh of Linlithgow ftrenuoufly oppofed 
the ere£lion of Queen's-ferry into a burgh royal» till at length the matter was compro- 
mifed by mutual agreement : the chief articles were, that the freemen of LinL'thgow 
fhould enjoy the privileges and immunities of the burgh of Queen's-ferry without reci^ 
procation ; that the latter fhould pay the former ten merks Scots yearly ; and that> 
on the arrival of any foreign (hips, the men of Linlithgow nught purchafe at pleafure 
r half the (hip's cargo, timber excepted* See Stat. Ace. vol. xiv. p. 558. 

fpread 
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fpread out beneath the eye. The abrupt, bafaltic heights of the 

North Ferry pufhing boldly into the Start, with Inchgarva^ on 

which its caftle appears, compofe the right fide-wing : the left 

is formed by the acclivities that hang over the Queen's-ferry j 

beyond yf\iK\ ^ Hopetoun boufe^ and beautifully ornamented 

grounds lead the eye to the middle diftance. In the farther 

diftance, the promontory on which Blacknefs caftle is fituated, 

behind which Borrowjlounnefs is difcerned, with its (hipping 

indiftinftly feen through the fmoke of its falt-v(rorks, exhibits at 

all times a pleafing and pidurefque efFeft. On the oppofite 

fhore, (the lengthened perfpedlive of which is finely varied by 

noble fweeps, indented with variety of habitations, villages, and 

fea-port towns,) among other objedls the ruins of Rofytb cajile 

and the extenfive lime-kilns belonging to the Earl of Elgin f, 

compofe 

* Hopetoun houfe is very generally vifited by ftrangers, who rarely take the 
trouble with regret. The manfioa itfelf is fpacious and noble : it was begun in 16969 
under the dircdion of that celebrated architeA Sir William Bruce of Kinrofs, by 
Charlea the fird Earl of Hopetoun ; and it was carried on and perfed^ed by Mr. 
Adam8> taking nearly a century in the completion of the original plan. It contains 
fome admirable paintings : a St. Francis, and one or two exquifite pieces by Gerard 
Dow, are among the beft ; the death of Lucretia, by Hamilton* is a mafterly perform- 
ance* The fituation of this palace is above all praife. 

f Oppoiite to Hopetoun houfe are the earl of Elgin's lime-kilns, extending a con* 
fidei-able way along the (hore. The ftratum of limeilone is in length from K. to W- 
a mile, and dips to the eaftward. Vaft galleries are formed out of the folid rock for the 
courfes of working. The grand fcale on which thefe works are planned and coa- 
duAed is worthy of the higheft admiration. The draw-kilns were begun in 1777, 
when nine were ere^ed: waggon-ways and a harbour were foon after completed. 
The fum expended was upwards of fourteen thoufand pounds fterling ; but it appears 
to have been laid out to much advantage, as the total annual value exceeds ten thou- 
(and pounds fterling. From eighty to ninety thoufand tons of limeftone are quarried 
annually ; and from thirty to hfty fmall veflels are conftantly employed during the 

fummer 
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ct^mpofe the rich materials of the centri(^l part of this Tall: 
prpipe£t But what <:hlefl7 adds fublimity to the beauty of 
Dbe fc^ne, is the extreme diftance, in which the Ocbill biils and 
the Grampian mountains^ towering in mi'd air, appear pre- 
eminent* . The dome of Iky which canopies this glorious eye^ 
range^ {o to exprcfs it, when finely illumined, and producinjg a 
breadth ^ of light and (hade, is well adapted to raife emotions 
of wonder and admiration *• 

' About a toile S. E. of the Qneensferry, we pafs on the right 
that fmall but elegant antique ftru£lure, the church of Dal- 
meny t, the late paftor of which, TTiomas Robertfon, F. R.S. 
Edin. was diftinguiflied among the literati of North Britain, 
having been the author of the Hiftory of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, and a volume on the Fine Arts |- The parifli fchool of 
Dalmeny has been long celebrated as a refpediable feminary for 
the inftruftion of youth in the firft principles of languages and 



fummer months in carrying the calcined h'meflone. The coal mines in the neighbour- 
hood of Lime-kilB» arc faid to have been the earlieft wrought tn Scotland : fo far back 
aa the latter end of the thirteenth century coals were procured for the ufe of the con* 
▼cat of Dunfermline. Sec Charter dated the Feaft of St. Ambrofe 1291, aa quoted 
in Stat. Ace. toJ. xiti. p. 469.. 

• Sec elegant and accurate definitions of thefe emotiops in Smith's Hidory of 
Aftroiiomy, •* Eflays on Philofophical Subjefts, by Adam Smith, LL.D.'* p. i, 

+ The ftyle of its architcdlure is Saxon^ or a mi^^ed ordpr eompofcdof Greek and 
Gothic proportions. It is built entirely of hi:wn ftgnc: the jiifide ia particular ia 
beautifully fiiu(h«d. Its greateft length is 84 feet, by 25 m hroadth^ 

X As an hiftorian, l^t. Robertfon ia'refpe^table ; but if 'it \A trtie, as -id reported, 
that lie was denied by nature what is called in cooinMn language, a mufiealea)^^ 4ie iK^aa-' 
not very aj^ly fitted 'to write on mvfic, which formed the («bjc€l of the Tolome al- 
luded to# ' • ' ' ^ 

.Vol. II. N ■• the 
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the mathematics. Oae of its greateft ornaments was the bige* 
nious author of The Epiganiad^ an epic poem, the late WilBam 
WilkUt J>. D. a native of the village of EcbHn in thta pariik, 
(Dalmeny,) who ^ in his youth cultivated a fmalt farm, and 
^^ llruggled long and hard with penury. He was afterwarda 
^ minifter of Ratbo ; and laftly profeflbr of Natural Pbilofophy 
" in the univerfity of St. Andrews ^ where he died xo 1 773, in 
** his 5 2d year*." 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Queensferry, is the fa- 
mily refidence of the laird of Dundas, chief of that name, from 
whom are defended the branches of the families of Amifton 
and Melville. The old caille ftill remains, but is uninhabited : 
it commands an extenfive view of the furroonding country; 
The pcefent proprietor,^ Dundas ofDundas^ is the 24th in de<^ 
fcent, and is pofTefled of a charter granted about the year 1 1 20^ 
which is fuppofed to be among the oldcd of any north of the 

Tweed f. 

We 

^ ProfeiTor Wilkie wss the patron and friend of our Kigemous FergufloD, the Scoti/b 
poet. One of his elegies commemorates his virtues* uncommon range of knowledge^ 
and originality of genius. See AnderCbn's Life of Wilkie, in th« *< Poets of Great 
Britain ;'' alfo Campbell's Introd. to the Hift. of Poetry in Scotland ; and Stat« AcCr 
vol. i. p. 2399 et pq/Jtm, 

f <<The family of Dundas of Dundas (fays Robertfon of Dalmeny)^ from which 
that of Amitton and others are derived, has been traced by genealogifts back to the 
Saxon kings of England, and that hmxXj has uninterruptedly enjoyed a great eftate in 
diat parifh, in the male line, for near feven hundred years.'' Stat. Ace. vol. i. p. 33R. 
The Arnifton family for three fucceffivc generations have fumiftied the county of 
l^'dinburgh 'with veprefientjitives in parliament, two of whom ytfxt firft King's Advo- 
cates, and afterward^ Prefideata of the Court of Seffion ; a third, at this nwment 
treading ia the footfteps of his anccftors, fills the important fiation.of nember for the 
county of Edinburgh and King's Advocate : '^ a lingular inftance (fays Wood) of the 
<< reptefentatives of one family, for three iucceilivc generations, rifing to the firft rate 

** profeffional 
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We pa& on the left^ near the feventh mile ftone, the fine in-* 
dofures belonging to the Earl of Rojeberry ; whofe family refi^ 
deoce, BarnbougU^ lies in a fWfeetly*retired nook clofe by the fea 
Chore, almofl within the fea-mark^ the cailelet appearance of 
which is fanciful and pi£turefque. In the year 1597, ^ diiel^ 
licenced by royal authority, was fought on the fea beach at 
Bambot^le^ to witnefs which an immenfe concourfe of no«* 
bility and gentry were convened, as appears from the following 
excerpts : ^^ The 22 day of December (1596) Stephen Brunfield 
ilaine upone San& Leonardis Craigis as apeirs be James Oti^ 
michael, fecond fone to the laird of Carmichael." — ^^The X5th 
of Marche (1597) ^^^ fingiU combat foughtin betwixt Adam 
Bruntfield and James CarmichaeK The faid Adam Bcuntfidd 
challengic James Carmichael for murtbering of his umqle brother 
Stephen Bruntfield, Captaine of Tantulton. The faid Adam 
purchafit ane licence from his M« (majefty) and &ught the faid 
James on Barnbougle links, before fyve tboufaad gentilmen ; 

ft 

^ profeflioiial koowlcdgf, rank and practice, and enjoytng, as it weie by inhentancCy the 
**' higheft honours in tlie power of their fovereign to coiifcr» or thoir Countr}''men to 
^* bcftow.** Sec Wood's Ancient and Modem State of the Parifh of Cramondy p. 27, 
A ftriking contrail to this peculiar mflance of the reward of merit, is exhibited in the 
decline and fall of the Mowbrays of Barnbouglci the male reprefentative of whom, re- 
duced to the condition of a common labourer^ is (kid to be itiU living within a fmsiU 
xiillance of the feat of his ancellors, Barnbugle— •* for thirteen generations (fays the 
author hft quoted) the property of the iJluThious Nonnan ftmily of Mowbray, the 
laftofwhom. Sir Hobert Mowbray iif JBarabdiigle, was obliged, fhrongh debts and 
other misfortunes, to difpofe of his noble. inheritance in the year 1615, to Thomas 
Lord Binning, afterwards created Earl of Haddington ; from whoi^ grandfon, John 
fourth earl of Haddington, Barnbougle ' ift'as purcbdfed, in 1662, by Sir Archibald 
Piionrofe of Carrington^ Lord 'R^gifter of Scotland. From this able ftatdman Bar$. 
bougie came by defcent to his great -grandfon Nieli third and prefeat earl of Rofe- 
'btrry." Ibid. p. 72. 
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and the faid Adam beuig bot ane zoung man, and of a meia 
ftature, flew tlie fai^ Jamea Garmichael^ he being as^ aUU a 
lyke ihan* as wca in liYing."— " Yai mctt (fays a contempo' 
tary. witter) in bilefmaH inche be ye fie neir to Barnbugell; 
rt.y lord duke and fundrie utheris being thair judges *." Here, 
then, is a^ftriking trait of the barbarity of our Scotifli ancef-- 
tors two centuries back ; but to refine on this miferable relic 
of. chivalry, not only in pradice, but in grave difquifition, was 
left to the enlightened philofophy of the eighteenth century. 
A French gentleman, afking in marriage a young lady, the niece 
and heirefs, from her uncle, met with a rebuff in thefe terms r 
** Friend, it is not yet time to marry : I wilt tdi you what you 
** muft do ; if you will be a brave man, you muft kill, in fingle 
" combat, two or three men, then afterwards marry and engen- 
" der two or three, children, or the world will neither have got 
* n(^ loft by you /A" Araot, who mentions this in his hiftory" 
of Edinburgh, makes the following remark: ^ Afthough we 
^' paay lament the difmal confequences .which flowed from this 
*^ romantic and ferocious fpirit of duelling, when it flouriflied 
" in all its extravagance, yet we cannot help obferving, that 
it has been produdive of very important and beneficial 
confequences^ : as it introduced a politenefs of manners, zt 
jealous watchfulnefs of honour, which had not hitherto pre- 
" vailed in any ftage of fociety. A pure virtue (eontiimes this 
" author) unaffeded by paflion, and incorruptible by interefl?, 
" although it may be found in an individual in an age, yet it 
" has never been fo general in any ftage of fociety as to be 
" productive of material and univerfal influence. We may,, 

♦ Sec Bxrrd'$ J)wy^ p. 40, 42^ and note {k)^ 

•* therefore 
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^ therefore, think ourfelves happy by the introdudion of 
•^ honour to its aid ; a principle little lefs meritorious in itfelf, 
^ aad, when ftript of the romantic ideas which were once en- 
** tertained concerning it, produGive of nearly as many good 
** cotifequences to fociety *•" Thus, then, honour is a fubftitute 
for virtue^ the laws of which are brought to the point of the 
fword or the muzzle of the piftol ! If dignity and reputationr be 
admitted in tbe definition d honour ^ bear what the great mo^iflr 
yobnfon fays : — ^^ Among the Symerom^ or fugitive negroes, in* 
^ the South Seaa, being a nation that docs not fet them above 
^^ continual cares for the immediate neceffaries of life, be that 
^^ can temper iron beft, i^ among them moil efteemed : and 
** perhaps it would be happy for every nation, if honours and 
*^ c^plauft were ju-ftly diftributed, and he were m^oft diflioguifhed 
•* whofe abilities were moft ufeful to fociety; How many* 
*' chimerical titles to precedence, how many falfe pretences to 
** refpe£t, would this rule bring to the ground f !" But, ob- 
fi&rres another celebrated writer J, ^^ A man of honour^ deprived 
*• of the efteem of others, forefees that he muft be reduced either 
•• to a foKtary exiftence infopportablfe to a focial creature, or 
••^ becomethe obje6t of perpetual' infult.** — ^** From the necefiityr 
** of the efteem of others, have arifen fingle combats, and they 
" have been eftabliftied by the anarchy of the laws §•"— " Do: 

not 

♦ Sec Arnot's Hift. of Edin. p. 70, 71. 

f Johnfon's Lives of the Poets, (Drake,] p. 175- 

\ Beccariar of Milan on Crimes and Punifhments. 

J Authors do not fecm agreed with rcfpeft' to the origin of duelling. *< The origin of 
^ private duels from judicial combats is palpable; as in public crimcsy thefe were appealed 

•I to 
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** not confound the facred name of bwour (fays Roufleati) with 
^^ the brutal cuftom founded on prejudice^ which places all Ttr^ 
^* tue in the point of the fword, and is proper only to make brave 
^ villains/' ^^ What would a man do, who is wilUo^ to oom-* 
ply with the falhion of duelling, in places where z. contrary 
cuftom prevails ? At Medina or Naples, he would wait fer a 
man at the corner of a fireet, and ftab him behind j in thefe 
countries this is called bravery^ and honour does not confifl: ia 
being killed yourfelf by your enemy, but in killing him. When 
ihall this fafhioa be exploded ? While our (latefmen think it 
not inconfiftent with theii: daty to give the meeting with fire* 
arms in their hands, what avails reftitution by law ? — ^and, in 
open defiance of the articles of war, our officers of the navy and 
army take the field in fingle combat : what an example of dii^ 
cipline !— " The foldier who has not courage enmgb to prc^efs, 
^ on all occafions, a ftrl£fc obedience to the laws of his Country^ 
according to the dictates of his own reafon afid confcknce^ in 
preference to every command and every other opisiion whatever^ 
" is unworthy of the Britilh military fervice j being qualified 
rather to be inlifted with the flavifh troops of the Grand 
Turk ; or to ferve in the black banditti of the emperor of Mc^ 









^t^ 



" to as decifive between guilt and innocence ; fo in private infults, an appeal^ (imilar in 
« Its warlike fpirit, and uncertain event, was made Tor the reparation of injured honour. 
«« In the latter ftages of the «ra we dccrie (viz. the age of chivalry) dueb not only in 
-«« Scotland, but all over Europe^ flourifhed in all their abfurdity. In this country they 
" had become fo frequent, and upon fuch trivial occafions, that, although formerly foler- 
^« ated. It was found neccffary to impofc on them this wftriaion, tbmt theyjkwki not he 
** fought without royal Uccnce :"— an example of which royal Bccmc is narrated aboite. 
:Soe Arnot's Hid. of £dio. p. 70« 

^* roccoi?'* 
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^^roeco ^ !'^ DueDiiigy therefore, haB furelj but one thing to recooiK 
mend it, and that to the fungi of falhion, namely iAfurJhy I 
It muft be allowed, that the mhabitants of the fedtion of our 
ifland which lies north of the Tweed, are at leaft a century 
behind their fouthenx neighbours in almoft every fpecie^ of in^ 
genuity and induftry, except agriculture, in which art no traveUer 
who has vifited the various parts which thefe pages notice, will- 
deny the want of fkill and proper management in all its depart-- 
ments^ to th e occupants of either our highland or lowland 
diftri^ts.. As we approach the city, this advanced' ftate of agri'* 
cultural improvements is obfervable in a ftriking degree. The 
manure procured from the flireets of Edinburgh, no doubt, con^ 
tributes gready to the enrichit^ of the ground ; but the mode 
of culture here followed, and univeriaHy adopted in every 
quarter of the country, is the chief caufe. The leading maxims 
of this mode are, to keep dear of weeds ; to time well your labours ; 
to watch every favourable moment in feed time and barvefii to 
ieep ajlri3 eye over the mojl minute article of v^aten^er regards 
fnrvantSy cattle^ and farming utenfls^ and, in doing fo you have 
every reafon to expeft grateful returns in the fruits of your 
labour: above all, keep ckar of weeds ; concentrate, and bring, 
the powers of vegetation into action on whatever you intend 
Ihall be the produd); of the field ; then, and then only, have you 
reafon to anticipate the joyful increafe of tenfold* It muft be 
confefled, that an unaccountable appearance of negled in point 
^f keeping clear of weeds, is obfervable as we pafs along the 
road from Queen's-£brry to Edinburgh* This foulnefs of the 
land is iaid to arife from ufing as manure the great abundance 

♦ Bee <« JRicmarks on Writcw on Crown Law*'*^ 
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.of dung procured from the ftreel€;'but tl^is circumftartce is by 
no means fufficient -to account for the fafl:, which is .certainly 
owing in no fraall degree to negligence and mifmanagement. 

Within the laft fifty years (before which period two thirds of 

Scotland were in a ftate of nature with regard to agriculture) the 

rapid advance in rural economy is ahnoft incredible. Formerly, 

as foon as feed time was over, which was ufuallv about the 20th 

of May, the implements of the field were laid up, till after the 

crop was reaped and brought into the ftack yard. No fummer 

fallowing, no green crops whatever, fuch as turnips and potatoes, 

wore heard of. The fields yielded fcanty returns,— man and 

bead fared ill in the winter, and more efpccially in fpring time. 

The cafe is now alm#fl: completely reverfed. Our fields yield 

abundantly j our farmers live comfortably, and are enabled to 

educate, clothe, and portion out their children as handfomely ia 

moil inftances as the landholders ; while our peafantry, in more 

comfortable fubfiftence, manners, and appearance, juftify the 

known and acknowledged fa£l, that ^^ as the land produces, Co 

population increafes * •" May contentment, and the fweets of 

civil and political freedom, be the happy concomitants of a land 

where .corn abounds, and where the produce of the dairy is 

competent to procure the artificial neceffaries of the table and 

the toilet, as weU as the decent ornaments of furniture and of 

art! 

About five miles from Edinburgh we pafs by Cramond-bridge 
over the river Almond^ which falls into the fea about a mile to 
the left. This bridge confifts of three arches, each about 40 
feet in diameter. It is by far too narrow, the breadth withia 

* Wood's Ancient aai Moc'em State of Cramond, p. 1 17. 

the 
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the walls being of 14 feet only *. So poor a bridge on fo much 
frequented a road, in the immediate vicinity of a great city, is 
furely a public reproach. The view as we pafs CramoAd bridge, 
on either hand, is truly pleafing. The banks of the Amond 
are rural and pidurefque, efpecially near Craig-hally the feat 
and property of William Hope Weir, Efq. To him it de^ 
fcended from one of the greateft men Scotland ever had to boaft, 
namely. Sir Thomas Hope f, of Craighall, a bold, intrepid, and 
confummate ftatefman, an able and profound lawyer, an ac* 
compliihed fcholar, and an elegant poet j who, in the infancy of 
the Prefbyterian form of religion, with uncommon addrefs and 
manly fpirit, efpoufed the caufe, and, in fpite of every attempt 
to influence and even browbeat him, maintained his dignity and 
probity, till the great work was fairly beyond the reach of dan- 
ger. His gsdns procured him vaft landed property, the greater 
part of which his defcendants enjoy to this day |. 

Soon 

* About a mile bdow the bridge, the iron works of Caddel and Edipgton are iita- 
^tedy confiftiug of mills for flitting iron and rolling hoops, and forges for converting iron 
into ^eel : there alfo fpades, (hovelSf nafls, 5cc. are manu&ftured. 

f Sometime advocate to Charles L 

X The family of Hope lias fumiihed the Scotiih bar with able lawyers ever finee 

the time of their great progenitor Sir Thomas. Hope, advocate to Charles L from the 

* fourth fon of whom the prefent Earl of Hopetoun is aUb defcended. The ihafts of 

calumny fell thick around the Fre(byterian champion Sir Thomas, diredled by the 

^ royah'fts of Charles the Firil's time. Hope firft brought himfelf into notice by pleading 

the caufe of (ix Prefbyterian preachers who were tried at Linlithgow, loth Jan. 16064 

for high treafon, the principal charge againil whom was, their denying the king an4 

council's fupremacy in ecclefiaftical affairs. In cafes of this nature, whoever undertakes 

to defend culprits fUnds in a delicate predicament. The king (James VI.) and his 

court made no fecret of declaring, that the daring advocate of fuch foul ledition and 

treafon fliould forfeit all claims to future &Tour« The more wily lawyers avoided in. 

VouII. O ^ tcrfcrinj 
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Soon afbr leaving Cramcnd-ibridge, the road ftrikes oflTto the 
right and left ; the left leads to Cranwnd;. the right, to Edin^ 
hurgb. This fudden turn of the road is occafioned by avoiding 
the inclofures of Cramond Regis ^ the birth-place of the author 
laft quoted, to v^hom the prefent \;vriter acknowledges himfelf 
indebted for much pleafing inftrudion from his Learned and 
Ingenious publication^, from which the greater portion of what 
regards this part of our journey is taken. The road on a fud« 
4en ftrikes once more at right angles to the left^ the diredl line^ 



terfering itt any manner, left the ruling powers fhouM take offence. Hope alone Qnder<< 
took the defence of the unfortunate fenrants of the X.ord Jcfus ChriiL But the fier* 
TBOts of the crown* .fiuthful to tlieir own inberefts, as well as to tbo£e of their maftcr,. 
faOed Aot in /iWr duly:, yet '^ notwkhftanding (fays Mr. Wood) the reiterated en« 
deavours of the court to perplex luid browbeat hiniy (Hope) conduced it (their 
defence) in h fkilfttl and mafMy a mamicr that he skade a deep impreffion on the jury*. 
However, by unlaw&l tampering with the jurors (fbme of the lords of council having 
procured admittance to them after they were locked up) , and afTurances that no harm 
was intended againft the perfon or goods of the pannels, nine out of the fifteen jurymen 
were induced to bring in a verdi6l of guilty,** Wood's Ancient and Modern State of 
Gramondy p^ 133. See aKb Calderwood's Hfftory of the Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Arthur J6hn(fa>ny pbyfichn to Charles I. and the friend of Hope, complimented 
faim in an elegant fet of Latin verfes* to be feen in the Poetarum Scotorum Mufse 
SacTSb Hope's Works, befides his law trafks^viz. Major and Minor Pradicks, Para- 
tkla, ex univcrfe J«ris Coipocie, were* in verfc, CanMCli Seculare, in fereniflinuim 
Garolom I. JBriumia^imMaaztdKsan^ £dia. i6»6 ; Mid Piakoi Davidis ct Canti- 
cum Momonis Latino carmine reddcfciim, MS* ; befides a trad on genealogy, 

♦ ^ The Ancient and Modem Stateof the Parifli of Craraond, Ice. by John Philip 
Wood, Efq." What is fingular.with regjtfd to this gentleman is, that he has been derf 
ever fince his birth,-** and for a time, as ufually is the cafe, was incapable of communis 
eating his thoughts by «rttcuhte language. This faculty, however, he now poffeflea 
in a wonderftd degree. He was the pupil of Braidwoodf and was one of his moft ac* 
eompMhed ftudents, Th» will not be thought more than fair and honed eommeoda* 
fion, when the work alhided to is peniied. The prefeat writer is totally unknown to 
Mr. W:Oods.«Bd moft libdy^may ever renaio £b« 

5 - leading 




leading to Edinburgh by CorfiorpbiM^'—mt keep on the left the 
extcnfive parks of Bafntoun *, the prefent owner of which is 
William Ramfayy Efq. banker in Edinburgh. 

Immediately on paffing the gate which leads to Barntoun^i 
houfe, the city and furrounding country, together with the fca 
and the coafts of Lothian and Fife, burfl at once on the eye o£ 
the traveller. So magnificent a fcene -as this prefents is not to 
be defcribed. 

Between us and the fea, Laurifton is iltuated, the road to 
which, and to Nithcr Cramond^ ftrikes off to tjhe lefc This old 
frail manfion, with the lands adjacent, was once the property 
t>f John Law, Comptroller Gmerci of the Financfs of France 
(in whofe right, M. Law dc LauH/^on^ Marecbal de Camp^ ftiU 
retains the property). The viciffitudes in the life of this iingular 
man are worthy of particular notice. Born with every pro* 
ipedt of independence and regard, he fnnk into difefleem, penury^ 
and negled ; and, far from his native land, aged, and bowed 
down with difappointment and afBx^lion, he died io a ftate but 
little removed from the extreme of indigence. 

yohn Law of Laurijion^ the fourth foil of William Law; and 
Jean Campbell his wife, was born at Edinburgh on the 2 1 ft of 
April 1671 ; in which city his father being in bufinefs as a gold- 
fmith, and having acquired confiderable property in moneys 
made a purchafe of the lands of Laurifton in the parilh of 

* Bamtourii once the property of the family of Elfhi/totif one of whom, namely, 
Arthur, fixth Lord of B{dmerinochy was beheaded on Tower- hill, on the iSth of Auguft 
1746, at which time lord Kilmarnock, who had embarked in the fame catife, alfo fuf- 
fered. The anceflor of the former, viz. John, fccond lord Balmerinoch, niarrowly 
Scaped decoUation in the reign of Charles I. for oppofing the tyrannical meafiires of 
ihat king, 

O 2 Cramond^ 
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Cramond, in the county of Mid-Lothian. The ufual time allotted 
to literary acquirements young Law fpent to much advantage. 
A natural difpofition for ftudying mathematics, particularly the 
practical departments of geography, arithmetic, and algebra, led 
him gradually into the profound depths of political economy 
and finance ; and, having publi(hed on thefe fubjeds, he attrafted 
the notice of fbme confiderable perfonages high in power, among 
whom were Xhtfrfi Duke ofArgyle^ and the Marquis ofTweedale* 
At that period Scotland was brought to the loweft ebb in trade, 
manufadures, and commerce : the mifcarriage pf the Darien mii- 
gration, indeed, was the principal caufe of this dif^rrangement and 
all its fatal confequences. It was refervcd for the genius of Law 
to propofe ft fcheme ^, by which commiffioners appointed under 
the controul of Parliament fhould have power to ilTue notes^ 
and to caufe them to circulate in any of thefe three ways ; i il^ 
in the way of loan, at ordinary intereft, upon landed fecurityi^ 
the debt not to es^ceed half or two thirds. of the value of the 
land ; adly, to give out the full price of lands in notes, and to . 
enter into pofreffion thereof by wadfet, redeemable within a cer^ 
tain period ; and, 3dly, to give out in notes the full price of 
land upon iale irredeemably. Thus all the notes being firmly 

* («.f .) •* Propofals and Reafons for conftituting a Council of Trade," dated' Edi'n- 
burghy 31 December 1700. — ** In this work (fays his biographer) he fubmits to the 
public a plan for reaving, encouraging^, and promoting the trade and manufa6lures of 
the kingdom. This council of trade (continues this author) (hould be veiled in the 
whole of the king's revenues, the bifhops' lands and rents, all charitable mortifications 
and approbations, one-tench of all grain raifed and malt made in the kingdom, one* 
twentieth of all fums fued for at law, one fortieth of all fuccelHons, legacies, and fales, 
and fome other articles too long to be enumerated."— See Wood's Life of Law. In the 
year 1700, Law publifhed at Edinburgh a work intitled, " Money and Trade confidered^ 
with a Propofal of fupplying the Nation with Money,** on occafion of the infolvency 
of the bank} fcarcity of fpecici and confe<|uent cmbairafiment in Scotland. 

fecured. 
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fccureJ on landfed property, he (Laixp) aflerted, that they would 
not only be equal in value to gold and filver money of the fame 
denomination, but be preferred to thofe metals, as not being 
fiable to fall in value like them. 

" This fcheme (fays^ Wood)^ although founded on incon- 
trovertible principles, and fupported by the united weight of 
the court party^, and of that called the Squadrone"^ (a few monied 
men excepted), headed by the duke of Argyle and the marquis 
4)f Tweedale, had the fate to be rejedled in parliament, the 
Houfe pafllng a refolve, " That to efiablifli any kind, of paper 
" credit, fo as to oblige it ta pafs, was an improper expedient 
" for the nation." The reje£lion of the fcheme was occafioned^ 
it is faid, by an apprehenfion that, if it took efFed, all the 
eftates in the kingdom would thereby be brought to a complete 
dependence upon government f .'* 

Finding thofe fchemes rejedked which he thought calculated 
to raife his native country to a pitch of grandeur beyond any 
other in Europe, our projedor fet out in. difguft in fearch 
of fortune and reputation elfewhere, carrying with him his per^ 
fonal attractions, which are faid to have been extremely en- 
gaging, as his manners were infinuating. Thefe, together with 
his admirable fkill as a gamefter, gained him eafy accefs to the 
licentious, the profligate, and the great ; by which means he 
was enabled to become the archited of his fplendid fortune, . 

* Squadrone Volante^ as it was called, was a party fo denominated in the Scotifli 
parliament, from the circumftancc of not attaching themfelves either to the Miniftry ob 
the Oppoiition, but ading as occafion required. That party now throwing their in? 
tereft into the preponderating fcale when the union of England and Scotland was on. 
the tapis, brought that much wiftied for event to an iffue very unexpcdledly. 

"t Wood's Life of Law of lAuriilon 5 aifo CarnwarthV Memoirs. 

and: 
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and the difporer of the faxfours of the fickle deity, whofe feith* 
lefs fmiles allure but too fatally her purblind and fafcinated to*- 
taries. Law was a profound adept in calculating chances: 
hence arofe his wonderful feeming good luck at Faro^ which 
was his favourite game ; his gains were immenfe wherever he 
tried his fkill, and good fortune was his conflant attendant. 
After having vifitcd the principal cities of Holland, Germany, 
Hungary, and Italy, he fixed his refid^nce at Paris; where, 
connedling himfelf with the firft monied men of that great city, 
about the time when Louis XIV* paid the debt of nature, he com* 
menced banker ; and having laid open his plans for retrieving 
the French finances from the ruinous flate into which they had 
been thrown by the long, expenfive, and bloody warfare of the 
great Louis, he received the countenance reqjuired. " In fhort 
^^ (fays Wood), fuch was the (late of affairs, that it had been 
*^ debated in council, and propofed to the Regent [Due d^Or^ 
Uans\ to expunge at once the debts of the ftate by a national 
bankruptcy/' Law^ at this critical conjuncture, with a fpirit 
cf dauntlefs enterprife, ftepped boldly forward, and fnatched 
from the very brink of ruin the firft nation of the univerfe. He 
foon imprefled on the public mind the favourite maxim con«- 
tained in his writings, wa. " That the power and profperity 
*• of a ftatc increafe in proportion to the quantity of money 
** circulating therein ;" and, " that even tlie richeft nations have 
not fpecie fufficient to afford full employment to all their in- 
habitants, and to carty their trade to the height of which it is 
capable ;*' hence ** the advantages of paper credit for fupplying 
that defed*." After fome length of time, and at firft no fmall 

♦ See Wood's Life of Law. 
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ifegree of oppofition, John Law gradually rofe from a private 
ftation to the firfl rank among the citizens of France ; and the 
money aiTociation, of which he was the chief, being convened 
into a royal banky as a fit objeft to fupport the expences of the 
flate, he developed his fplendid projeft of the grand commercial 
undertaking called The Mississippi System, which turned 
the heads of all ranks, from the loweft to the higheft, in every 
province throughout France^ Our financier was now regarded 
as a prodigy : but in the height of his profperity he loft not 
fight of his character either as a man or a ftatefi|^» On the 
5th of January 1720, yobn Law oi Lauriftoh, native of Edin- 
l^urgh, was raifed to the high office of Comptroller General of 
the Finances of France; a ftation which he filled in a manner 
worthy of a firft minifter of ftate; While thus exalted, all ranks 
and conditions, eager to court the fmiles of the Premier, paid 
homage to his rare talents, and fought every opportunity to find 
favour in his fight. Meanwhile the Mifiiilippi fyftem gained' 
popularity, though it verged at laft to the very extreme of vifion- 
ary fpeculation* The divine, the lawyer, the rhetorician, the 
foldier, the merchant, — from princes of the blood to the loweft 
©f the people, vied with each other in the purfuit of one and 
the fame objeft, the Mifftffippi fyfiem^ the colonization and cul- 
ture of Louifiana^ efteemed the modern Peru, and nought infe- 
rior to the wealth and fertility of the Spanifh dominion in^ 
Southern Columbia. The mind of almoft every individual in 
France feemed abforbed in the rife and fall of the fhares, or 
a&ionsy as they were called. As an inftance of the efiFeds of 
this national mania, an anecdote related of M. Chirac^ firft phy- 
fician to the Regent Dtic d^Qrkans^ is calculated to exhibit a 

lively 
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lively outline. This celebrated phyficlan, who was deeply in- 
terefted in the Miffiffippi fyftem, was on his way to a female 
patient, when hearing it rumoured that a fall in aElions had 
taken pflace, he was fo much loft in thought on entering the 
chamber of the (ick lady, that while he held her arm in the 
a£k of feeling her pulfe, he exclaimed in feeming agitation, 
** O good God ! it falls, it falls !" Alarmed at this unlooked-for 
and unexpefted crifis, the poor patient fprung up, and began to 
ring the bell with great emotion, calling in all the agony of ap- 
prehenfionn^* I am gone ! oh, I am a dead woman !'* The 
phyfician, recovering from his reverie, quieted the fears of 
the diftraded lady, by telling her, it was the aElions^ the precious 
a£iions^ that were falling, not her pulfe ; for that he had never 
felt it beat more full, regular, and foft, in the whole courfe of 
his praftice*. 

The furrounding nations of Europe beheld the fyftem of 
finance of France, at the head of which was its accompliflied 
founder, with a jealous eye. Its downfall, therefore, was " a 

* A fimikir anecdote is related of a medical pra6litIoner of Coupar in Fife, who was 
fo keenly engaged in agricultural fpeculation, that he fometimes fuffered his attention 
to be drawn to thefe when his mind ought to have been bent on the cafes of patients* 
One day, as the Do6bor was fuperintending a fmall farm in the near neighbourhood of 
Dundee, he was fuddenly called away to a lady whofe cafe he had long been famQiar 
with ; and while fhe was telling him, in the ufual way, her feelings, and enumerating 
her diftreiTes, the Do£lor, though apparently liftening with concern, was, in fadl, look- 
ing to the field which he had been called from, and ruminating on what he (hould do 
with it. All at once, the lady cries out in great anguifh, " Oh, my head ! what fhall 
I do with my head ?" To which the phyfician replied, " Well ; I (hall plant it with 
potatoes." — " What ! my head ? Good God ! plant my head with potatoes !" The 
Do6ior, aihamed of his abfence, aflured his patient it was the farthed thing from hi« 
intention, and told her he would (end fomething that would relieve her immediately. 

con- 
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conrummation devoutly to be wifhed/* The mine which was 
to overthrow the Miffifijppi fyftem was in preparation, and ready 
for the favourable moment of explofion. The match was light- 
ed, the fignal given, and in an inftant the grand fuperftru<3:ure 
is levelled with t;he duft ! France trembles to the centre j her 
exiftence as a nation is threatened ; the greateft monarchy of 
Europe is ready to fall: in one word, the Royal Bank of France*^ 
with the Miffiffippi fyftem which had been united to it, were 
declared infolvent ; and a national bankruptcy was the immedi- 
ate confequence. Overwhelmed with popular clamour, Law, 
in order to efcape the fury of the difappointed and enraged mul- 
titude, left the kingdom. So nicely poifed is the doubtful beam 
to which are appended the fcales containing our good and bad 
fortunes, that the flighteft touch is fufEcient to difturb the equi- 
poife ; and which fhall preponderate the mereft accident is com- 
petent to decide. Thus it happened, when our comptroller- 
general was in the zenith of profperity and power, he fell to 
the depths of adverfity, impotence, and execration. Yet all 
this he bore as became a man poffefred of mental powers 
adequate to the trying (ituations in which his fudden reverfes 

r 

' placed him. 

* As foon as it was underftood that an immenfe dram of fpecic had taken place to 
foreign parts ij vanous and multtform means, an extraordinary ma on the baak 
was the confequence ; in or^er to prevent whtch, an edid was iffued, forbidding any 
attempt to hoard gold and Hlftr coins, which by this time had become rare in the ex- 
treme : a fecond edid was alio publifhed, prohibiting any payment whatever to be made 
in fpecic ; which latter edid took effect i ith March 1 720. Not long after this event, 
a third edl6^, more calamitous than either of the two former, came forth { namely, 
for reducing the paper money in circulation to one half its original value, by which^ a 
jnan who the preceding day was worth 10,000 1. found himfelf that day worth only 
half the fum, and could *not convert even that half into fpecie. 

Vol. IL P Having 
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Having effefted his efcape from France, Law travelled 
-through various parts of- the continent ; after which he fettled 
in London, and during his refidence in that city experienced 
feveral difficulties, arifing chiefly from an ill-grounded appre- 
henfion of his vaft wealth, and confequent poWer and influ- 
ence. But, in the year 1725, he quitted England, and retired 
to Venice ; where he lived, " the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot," in obfcurity and extreme indigence, till, in the 
58th year of his age, he breathed his laft, anna 1729* In per- 
fon, it is faid, he was truly engaging; in mental acquirements^ 
far fuperior to common men : but, with rcfpcGt to moral redti- 
tude, he moved in a fphere in which gamefliers, rakes, and men 
of faOiion, allow of no bounds, but fuch as pailion points out, 
and bodily conditution prefcribes. Such, then, is & flight out- 
line of the checkered life of Xaw of Laurifloua, . oomptroUer- 
. general of the finances of France ^. 

A fhort diftance to the north-eaft of Laurliloun is Muirhoufe, 
lately the property of Lieutenant-general Robert Watfon^ deputy 
governor of Plymouth. This gentlemao, falling into deqayed 
circumftances, was obliged to fell the lands of Muirhoufe to 
fatisfy his creditors ; after which, he retired to the earl of Mor- 
ton's feat at Aberdour on the oppofite fide of the Forth, and 
there died on the loth of May 179I) aged 64; leaving the 
fmall remains of his fortune to two of his faithful domefticsf* 
What is not a little Angular in Scotland, in which great part of 
the landed property is entailed, the lands of Muirhoufe have 
paflfed through the hands of five diflferent purchafers fince the 

* See Wood'« Life of Law. f Ibid. 

year 
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jear 1616, before vrhlch period they had been in the pofleffion 
of one faixiily three hundred years. 

A little to the north-eaft, clofe by the fea^fhore, the 6eldd aad 
ioclofures of Grantcun and Rojifttmny now called Caroline Pari^ 
are fituated. Grantoun * was for fbnie time the refidence of 
the celebrated Scotifli lawyer Sir Thomas Hi^e of Craigieball^ 
already noticed ; and at Royftoun refided Sir George MackemsU 
of Tariartj afterwards Ear! of Cromarty ; a no lefs crafty and 
fubtle flatefman than him whom he oppofed, and eventually, 
on his downfal, fucceeded, (namely, the noted Duie <f Lauder-^ 
daie^ in the year 1 678, and became prime minifter of Scotland 
till the Revohitian. Obtaining pardon for all cidmes and mif^ 
demeanonrs, he retired ^ liis paternal feat in Rofsfhice, where 
-he died at the advanced age of 84, a few days before hb roydl 
ni)(l:refe S^ueM Annt^ who breathed her laft in Auguft 17 14. 
3?rom the year 1763 to 1780, the manfion^houfe of Caroline 
Paik and the fields ai^acent were in the :pofleflion of the kt^ 
Sir James Adelpbus Qugbton^ K. B. deputy, commander in dhl^f 
of the hmd forces in Scotland. To the charader of a^fpldier he 
oinited the. hnmanity and mental acquirements of a man of lel- 
•ters. Among other ftudies, be beftowed no fix^all attention in 
-acquiring a certain degree of knowledge in the Gaelic language, 
with an intention of underfianding the poems afcribed to OiCan 
in the original. It is worthy of remark, that Sir James A. 
Oughton, and the late Sir JamcslFowlis of fCQlliOgion, were qi 

* Graiitoun ' was farmed by the predeceffors of the prefent Profcflbr of Anatomy in 
Trinity College, Dublin, Dr. James Cleghof n ; he fuccceded his uncle Dr,' George 
Cleghom («vho may be juftly confidered the father of the anatomical fchoo.l in j^reland} 
in the year 1790. 

P 2 the 
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the very fcwy whom curiofity promptied to Icam the Gaelic 
language for the purpofe of liftening to the wild and energetic 
fancies, the plaintive and foothing fongs, of our Celtic bards. 
But Caroline Park is alfo celebrated in Scoti(h and EngliOi hif-^ 
tories, as being the fpot where the earl of Hertford landed his 
troops in the year 1544, at the command of Henry VIIL in 
order to take vengeance on the Scots for having refufed their 
young queen to the Englifli monarches fon^ Edward, in mar- 
riage *. 

Approaching the town, near the third mile-ftone we take tiie 
road which llrikes off to the right (that which is in the dire^ 
line leading to Leith), and, paflGng by Dryly on the left, .we foon 
after fall in with, iituated at the bafe of the Corftorphine hills, 
Craigcrook, and Ravelftoun on the right, the new road to Edin-* 
burgh by Stockbridge, at Craigleitb quarry, out of which the 
maflfy pillars of the New College were he^fvn. Moft part. of 
the modem houfes about Edinburgh are buik of the fame ftone^ 
which is of a beautiful appearance and fine texture. 

Dr A YL AW houfe is at prefent poffeffed by the Solicitor-general 
of Scotland^ Robert Blair ^ Efq. fon of the celebrated author of 
•* The Grave, a poeta f ." This admirable performance lay fcft: 
feveral years neglected, till its merit as a poetical compofition 
was gradually brought into notice. Its ingenious author was 
bom about the beginning of the eighteenth century. He was 
educated at the univerfity of Edinburgh, and was put in orders 

* See an account of this expedition in DalzePs Fragments of Scotifli Htftoiyy 
printed by Conftable, Edinburgh, 1 798. 

f See Anderfon's Life of Blair, author of The Grave, a poem ; fee aUb Campbell's 
Introd. to the Hift. of Poetry in Scotland, p. 253. 

and 
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and appointed to the living of Althcljlaneford in Eaft Lothian in 
January 1731. There he paffed the remainder of his life ; and 
died on the 4th February 1 746. H j was fucceeded in this 
living by the author of Douglas, a tragedy, John Home^ Efq. 
The kinfman of the author of " The Grave," the late Dr. 
Hugh Blair ^ ProfcfTor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, is well known by his elegant compofi- 
tions on the Belles Lettres, and five volumes of Sermons, now 
tranflated into mofl of the languages of the continent. 

Craigcrook^ feen in the hollow at the foot of Corftorphine 
hill, was, in the year 1712, left by the will of yohn Stracban^ 
writer to his majefty's fignet> as a fund for decayed " old men, 
women, and orphans,*' whofe peniions individually fhould not 

exceed 5/. Sterling ^^r annum iviiih this limitation, that no old 

» 

perfons, under the age of fixty-five, nor any orphans above the 
age of twelve, fhould be admitted penfioners of the foundation. 
The old manfion-houfe of Craigcrook is now occupied as an 
afylum for lunatics, under the diredion of fome medical pradi- 
tioners in .Edinburgh. 

Uavdjloun^ the fweetly retired refidence of Mn Keitby is alfo 
fituated in the hollow at the foot of Gorflorphine hilL On 
a wooded eminence we difcern from the road a Grecian temple 
fancifully placed near the fummit, which produces a pidurefque 
and pleafmg efied. 

From Craigleith quarry (which it is well worth flepping afide 
to look into) fome fine profpeds are commanded ; particularly 
one of Edinburgh and the fhores of the Frith of Forth on either 
fide to a vafl diflance. This fcene is truly grand* Proceeding, 
we obferve on the left the neat and comfortable manilon, com« 

manding 
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hunding a full view of this cxtetifive landfcape, newly built hy 
fAr. David Ram/ay^ editor of the Edinburgh Evening Cdurant. 
Farther on, one or two more fummer retreats attradt notice ; and, 
croilihg the water of Leith by Stockbridge, we afcend the eafy 
Hope to Queen's- ftreet : tnen pafling from North to South Fre- 
derick-ftreet, we arrive at St. Andrew's-ftreet, whence we took 
our departure. 

am 

A defcriptive and hiftorical fketch; with a view of the focicty 
and manners, of Edinburgh and its immediate neighbourhood, 
are the fubjefts that remain for further difcuilion : and, in oi'der 
tocoodenfe thefe feveraltopics as much as is confiftent with the 
'fcof^, arid importance of each, brevity fliall be obferved in de- 
fcrlption ; hiftory fhall be iketched lightly in outfine ; and a 
view of fdciety iand mainners, together with a few curfolry 
jemarks on the iadvaticement that literature has made fince the 
'coihniencenieht of the eighteenth century in the capihal of Scot- 
land, (Kail be llightly touched j left digreffion fliould lead into 
mazes more intricate than belong to works of fo general a nature 
as the prefent* 

Dtrangers,'it isTald, are ftruck at firft fight with the remark- 
"aule appearance which Edinburgh exhibits in whatever diredion 
It IS approached ; but, as there are ftations which command 
views of this ancient city to advantage, as well as profpe<fls of 
the furrounding country to a great diftance, in almoft every 
dire&ion, the author of thefe pages will endeavour, to the beft 
of his power, to point out the feveral fpots whence the traveller 
may behold this magnificent fcenery ; concerning which it is 
umvcrfally allowed, that, where the beautiful and fublime are fo 
happily bleiided, few have an opportunity of contemplating aiiy 

1 1 thing 
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thing that exceeds it, either in this ifland or on the continent of 
Europe. 

In order that all which is worthy of notice in and about 
Edinburgh may be viewed with eafe and advantage, certain 
portions of time fhould be fet apart for vifits to whatever may 
be deemed curious or remarkable in the city, for rambles in the 
immediate vicinity, and for (hort excurfions to fome parts here- 
after to be pointed out in the country around it. 

Should the ftranger who vifits the Scotifli capital lodge in the 
.New Town, as mod likelv will be the cafe, let him, inflead of 
at once proceeding by the^^orth bridge to the old town, take a 
more circuitous diredion weft ward by Princes Street ; thence 
along the Lothian-road, keeping St. Cuthbert's church on the 
left ; and then ftrike off where the way, over which the Caftle 
is feen impending, leads to the weft gate of the city. On 
coming to the turn where the road is conducted round the bafe 
of the rock, the beholder is ftruck with the impofing afpe£t 
which this huge head-long fteep exhibits, abrupt and bold, feem- 
ing to bend in gloomy dignity over the fwampy level, which 
but lately was a dark unhealthy pool, viz. the North-loch. Still, 
as we proceed, the giddy height of the caftle, the foundation of 
whofe walls are far above our heads, raife in the mind a fenfa- 
tion of apprehended danger. Immenfe blocks of bafaltes feem 
loofened, and as if ready to precipitate their ponderous dimen- 
fions down the almoft perpendicular precipice. This fingular 
appearance is contrafted with an area on the right, ftrewed with 

* 

the fkeletons of horfes, the remains of carcafes devoured by the 
fwine * and dogs of the neighbourhood ; a nuifance which calls 

* The fwine thus fed are fold to the Edinburgh butchers^ and expofed by them on 
thor ftaUs as c^mtry-fed-p^rl : rare tu-hkt for oar citizens truly S 

loudly 
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loudly for removal ; a difgrace to a city which boafts of im- 
provement, and a ftrid regard to every thing elegant and 
decorous. 

Pafling by this wretched fuburb, we enter the city by what 
was formerly called the Weft Forty through which our firft 
Charles made his public entry into Edinburgh in the year 1633. 
The joy manifefted by the citizens of all defcriptions, on this 
memorable occafion, is narrated with due care by fome of our 
Scotifti hiftorians *. But thefe tokens of enthufiaftic loyalty 
were foon fuccceded by fcencs of infurre<ftion, which ended in 

* ** At the Weft -port (fays Spalding) his Majcfty had an eloquent fpeech making 
** him welcome^ and the keys of the town offered him by the fpeaker as he entered in.. 
*♦ and upon the fouth of the fame port Alexander Clerk, then provoft of Edmburghi 
'* with the bailies aU clad in red robesy well furred, and about three fcore of the alder- 
*' men and counfellors cl^id all in black velvet gowns, were fitting all upon feats of 
<* deals for the purpofe, biggcd (built) of three degrees, frae the whilk they all raifc 
** in g^reat humih'ty and rererence to hi« majefty ; and the faid Alexander Clerk, provoft* 
^ in the name of the reft and town of Edinburgh, made fome (hort fpeech, and there- 
'< with piefented to his majefty a bafon all of gold, eftimated at five thoufand merks, 
<< wherein was fhacken out of an embroidered purfc a thoufand golden double angels* 
as a token of the town of Edinburgh their love and humble fervice. The king 
looked gladly upon the gifts and fpeech both ; 'but the marquis of Hamilton, mafter 
•* of his majefty's horfe, hard befide, meddled with the gift, as due to him in virtue of 
** his office. Thereafter the provoft (mayor) went to his horfe in good order, having 
'< a rich (addle with a black velvet foot mantle, with pafements of gold, and the reft 
** of the furniture conform, who with the bailies and counfellors on their foot, attend- 
«« cd his majefty, Ashe is going up the Upper Bow, there came a brave company of 
** town foldiers all clad in white fatin doublets, black velvet breeches, and filfc- ftock- 
« ings, with hats, feathers, fcarfs, bands, and the reft correfpondent» Thefe gallants had 
^ dainty mufkets, picks, and guilded partizans, and Tick like, and guarded his majefty.'* 
See Hiftory of the Troubles in Scotland from the year 1624 to 1645, by John Spald- 
xng, then Commiftary Clerk of Aberdeen . The fumptuous and ridicuIoiM pageantry dif- 
played on this occafipn, et;%vhiih aififted, Adamfon,- the Pdncipal of the Univerfity, 
and the celebrated poet Drummond of Hawthomden, coft the city of Edinburgh the 
fum of-4i|4^9L 7s. Scots ; about 3500L fterling. Sec Arnot's Hift. of Edin* p. 103 ; 
alfo Maitland's Hiftory of £din. p* 63, ctfe^. 
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the death of Charle$| and the overthrow of the kingly govern- 
ment. 

On entering the Grafs^marlet^ the fpacious area and ancient 
appearance of the houfes on either fide of the (Ireet virill, moft 
probably, exhibit to the eye of a llranger an air of antiquity 
by no means ill calculated to produce a character iftic impreflion 
of what in former times the Scotifli capital difplayed in point 
of amplitude, and relative elegance of building. On this ac^ 
count, perhaps, the weft entrance to the city was that fixed on 
by the magiftrates to receive their native prince previous to the 
ceremony of his coronation, which took place in the abbey 
church of Holyrood-houfe on the i8th of June 1633. 

In order to command a profped of the city and furrounding 

country, we (hould afcend the caftle hill by the lane on the left, 

called the Caftle-wind. On the left appear two thatched houfes, 

a fpecimen of the manner in which moft of the houfes in the 

fuburbs were roofed formerly. The Gaelic cbapel is the next 

objedl met with on the fame fide, which, by the infcription 

above the main door, appears to have been built in the year 

1769*. 

An 

* The Gaetk chapel ox Earfe chapel as it is called, was begnn in 1767, and fitted up 
for tlic reception of a bigUand congregation in 1769. At firiiby Mr. Jojeph Robertfon 
MitgrtgoTf a aative of Pertkihirey as yet a probationer for holy order8> admonifhed fuch 
as gathered together for prayer and prarfe from the precentor's (clerk's) defk ; and 
ibon after he had obtained licence as a preacher of the gofpeU from the prefbytery of 
Edinburghy he was nnanimonOy chofen as the efbd>liihcd minifter of this houfe of 
public woHhip) which duty he has faithfully dtfcharged upwards of thirty years. 
One of the zeadous promoters of this religious eftabiifhment (namely William Dickfoiv 
a dyer by profeffion), was a pious citizen of Edinburgh, utterly unconnedied with 
the natives of our highland dillridU. He purchafed the fpot on which the chapel is 

Vol. II. qL «*^^c* 
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An excellent road of eafy afcent has been lately fornredv 
which leads to the caftle ; and, but for one circumftance, re- 
minding us of the imperfe£tion of human nature, would be one 
of the chief improvements among the many lately adopted ia 
apd about Edinburgh. The firft ilriking objed that comes in 
view as we afcend the caftle hill is Herriofs Hofpttal^ an admi- 
rable ftrudure, begun in the year 1628; and which, after an 
interruption caufed by the commotions during the reign of the 
unfortunate Charles L was again profecuted, and finifhed in 
the year 1650, having coft not lefs than thiny thoufand pounds*. 
This noble fabrick is faid to have been Veared according to a plan 
of Inigo Jones ^ under the infpe£lion of Do<ftor Walter Balcanqual^ 
Dean of Rochefter, one of the Executors named in George 
Herrioi'slaft will and teftament, dated 21ft January 1623, 0. S. f 

This 



eredled, and put it into the hands of the Society for propagating Chriftian Knowledge r 
it was buHt by private fubfcnption, with the exception of i ooL flerling from the writers 
to his Majefty's iignet* An addition was made to this chapel about the year 1778. 
The total amount, from firft to laft, for erefUon, repairs, &c. was l}etween feven and 
eight hundred pounds. The funds arifmg from the feat-rents are all that fupport th« 
paftor, his aflifianty door-keepers, &c *• 

* Amot's Hift. of Edin. p. i^. A refpe6lable attthor fays 27,000!* only. See 
Stat, Ace. vol. vi. p. 598. 

-{* George Herriotf the founder of the hofpital to which his name is prefixed, wat 
the fon of a goldfmith and jeweller in Edinburgh. He followed his father's pro. 
feifion, and was firft jeweller to Anne of Denmark, and afterwards appointed gold- 
fmith to her hufhand James VI,, and likewife to his fon Charles I. The latter prince 
he fumifhed with jewels to a great amount, on his fctting out for Spain, A. I>. 162J, 
which were not paid for till Charles himfelf honourably difcharged the debt foon after 
his acceilion to the throne. The crown lands of Broughton, in the immediate vicinity 

• In the ihort Interval which has clapfed fince the above waa written^ the death of the clergyman of tbia 
co0gtegation hai taken place. \ happened in January iSou 

of 
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fill's hofpital was literally occupied as fuch by the fick and 
wounded of Cromweirs army, after the battle of Dunbar. To 
the like purpofe it continued to be appropriated, till Monk^ 

chief of the Englifh forces in Scotland, A. D. 1658, at the 
carneft defire of the governors of Herriot's Hofpital, removed 
thofe foldiers who then happened to be on the fick-lifl, to pro* 

« 

per apartments in another place previoufly provided for their 
reception. Soon after, the. hofpital was opened, agreeably to 
the intention of its founder, for the reception of the fons of 
decayed burgeffes. On the nth of April 1659, thirty boys 
were admitted j and in the Auguft following, ten more. In 
the year 1 661, the number of boys was augmented to fifty-two ; 
in 1753, to one hundred and thirty; and in 1763, to one 
hundred and forty. But, for reafons not eafily to be developed, 
a reduftion has taken place in the number, thirty appearing to 
have been ftruck off the benefit of the foundation in the year 
1779 J fince which period* not more than one hundred and 
twenty-five boys partake at the fame time of this charitable 



of Edinburgh, which Hcrriot's tmft^es purchafed, were allowed in part payments 
Stat, Ace. vol. Ti. p. 597. Herriot was twice married, and had confiderable dowries 
withl>oth his wives, which laid^the foundation of his wealth. He followed the king his 
mafter to London ; and died in the parifh of St. Martin in the Fields, 1 2th February 
1624, leaving behind him property to the amount, it is faid, of at leaft fifty thoufand 
pounds-; out of which, after payment of his funeral expences, debts and legacies, 
(according to Maitland, p. 439), ^S*393^' '•• 7^- ftcrling were remitted to Edinburgh 
for the purpofe fpccificd in his will, namely, the founding of the hofpital already 
mentioned. Amot makes the fum 23,6251. los. 3|d. ; and Mr. Creech 29,3251, los* 
j|^ See Hift. of £din. p. 567, and Stat. Ace. vol. vi. p. 598. 
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cftabUChment, notwithftanding it enjoys a clear annual reveaue 
of between three and four thoufand pounds fterling ♦. 

Immediately adjoining Herriot^s Wark^ as it is fometimet 

called, are GrajfrUrs church and church^yard\ behind which \% 

tlie Charity-workboufe f ; and a little farther to the foulh, Wat^ 

funs Hofpitat % J all within fight from this fpot. As we afccadi. 

BlackforJ^ 

• At firft, the onginal fum was lent out at mtercft (ten per cent.), but afterwards 
vas invcfted in landed property ; which partly was let out in perpetual grant on pay-r 
nent of a certain fum annually, and partly on kalc> on the expiry of which k gradiK 
ally lifes in value. The grounds which were let at three bolls of barley per acre, when 
out of leafe, will mod likely bring at leaft thrice as much, 

f The Charity Worlhouft was built in the year 1743 by Toluntary contribiition, a 
poor's rate being a thing unknown in Scotland. Something in lieu of it feems to have 
been introduced in this lail fefiion of our Britl/b ParRamenty in a bill for an aflefiment (for 
a limited time) on the inhabitants of Edinburgh and its environs. The average annnal 
cxpence of each perfon, whether old or young, is rated at about four pounds ten ihSlings. 
Their food is of the pooreft kind imaginable. This inflitution has had for feveral yeara 
back a violent ftruggle for esfftence. Some enlightened people think it were better 
that it fhould be fuffered to die an eafy and natural death. See Macpharkme'e ** £n'> 
quiries concemiag the Poor:" a book of vaft merit truly, but now rarely to be met with. 

X Watfin*s HofpUaly a building though inelegant in appearance, is well arranged in 
point of comfort and accommodation for the puipofes intended by its founder, GeoKg^ 
Watfoni a merchant of Edinburgh. This charitable inftitution is conduced on fimilar 
principles to thofe on which Herriot's hofpital was originally edabliHied, which ar< 
liberal beyond example. The laws and regulations of each were drawn up with' mudi 
care and judgment ; and a ftri6^ obfervance of them has fully proved their falutary 
tendency. The youths admitted into both hofpitals are fed comfortably with every 
article of immediate neceifity both animal and vegetable, and decently apparelled as be- 
comes the children of reputable tradef men and refpedable merchants, with the exception 
of uniformity in drefs, which might be difpenfed with. The education in the hofpital 
is liberal in all refpefts ; beddes reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and other 
branches of the mathematics, the Greek and Latin dailies are taught \ and to thofe 
who defire it, the expences of an univcrfity education are defrayed ; a thing, perhaps, un- 
paralleled in the hiftory of charitable inftitutions. This, however, is not all 5 even when 
they fet out into the worlds a fum is provided to aififl them in their purfuits ; and when 

their 
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Blackford f and Br(ud-iiUs rife to the vlevv^; behuid wluch^ 
PauUmd bills 4^>pore their ihoulders^ aad darken thiC dlftance. 
The £srtile plaiog of Midr-lothian, bounded by the diilant heights 
and moorlands which divide the Scotiih from the £ngli(h bor^ 
der, and through which the Tweed winds its courfe^ clofe this 
noble profpe<3:« 

Turning towards the weft, the range of objects is no lefe 
worthy of notice. The caftle, proudly £eated on its rock, form^ 
the grand leading objeft of this feries- The houfe-top& of 
Portjburgb fantaftically piled, fill the middle area of the pidurev 
This diftance is truly charming : it confifts of the weftern plain 
of Lothian ftretching along the bafe of the Pentland hills, two 
of which bend over the wooded parks of Hatton and Dalmaboy ; 
beyond which, the heathy wilds that feparate WeJi4otbian from 
ClydfJale are indiftinftly feen, and melt fbftly into the bright 
azure floating on the extreme verge of the horizon. 

As the pathway winds up the hill in an angular diredtion, 
on entering the fecond angle on the right, the fouth fide 
of the city prefents its ftrangely-mingled mafs of buildings; 
among which, the Grayfriars church*, Magdalen chapeVr 

fpirty 



their conduA warrants an honcft, honourable, and fair reputation, a fmall fum is- 
farther allowed for fetting them up in bufinefk. For a fuUcr and more ckcuraftantial 
account of thcfc inftitutions, fee Maitlaod's Hift. of Edin. p. 48Z, and Amot's Hift. 
of Edin. p. 567, 

* The Grayfriars church is among the very few eftabliftied churches that are without 
9ifltepie^ that being deemed an indlTpenfablc appendage, and a dillinguifhing mark 
among Prcftytcrians^c^r^yoraiZpi/. The occaiion of this church being without « 
Ikcpk is mentioned by Mtutlund^xi^ AinoU On the 7th May ly.i^S the old Gray. 

friars 
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^/«*,tlie Xfnivtrftty^ ^ndtbe Royal Infirmary ^ appear the leading 
objeifls. Towering in mid-air, immediately behind this quarter, 
Salifbury Cratgs and Arthur s Seat give an air of grandeur, 
charaderiftic of the irregularity of this uncommon fcene. 

Having gained the fummit of the hill, the range of profpefl: 
becomes of courfe more extenfive, and varied — ^particularly to 
the northvrard. Immediately beneath the eye, the New Town 
is feen at one glance almoft in all its length and breadth. The 
Trith of Forth with its indented fhores on either fide forms a 
magnificent back-ground to this view. 

Our next object is, to gain admittance into the Caftle. This 
is no difficult matter ; for any one in the uniform of a Britifh 
officer being of the party, is a fufficient palTport. 

The interior of the Caftle difplays but little to excite curiofity. 
The fortifications are neceffarily irregular from the nature of the 
inequalities of rock on which they are conftruded : the buildings, 
not excepting the barracks lately ere£ted, are heavy, inconvenient, 
and uncomfortable : there is an armoury, which, however, is a 
poor imitation of that in the Tower; there are alfo ftore-houfes, 
and a powder magazine. This fortrefs, from its peculiar fitu- 
ation, was in remote ages deemed impregnable; it is by no 
means thought fo any longer ; a few hours of a well-direfted 



liriars church was blown up by gun-powder, belonging to the city, (which for fecunty 
had been laid up in the ftccplc). When the church was afterwards repaired, in- 
ftead of a fteeple, the magiflrates wifely caufed an additional place of worHiip to be 
built. 

• The chapel of St. Mary Magdalen was erefted about the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, by a citizen of Edinburgh, named Macqueen, on or near the fite of an hofpital 
called Moifim Dtcu. See Arnot's Hift. p. 245. Maitland'^ Hiit of Edtii. p. 1S9. 

fiege 
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Cege would fettle the doubt, did any exift. Two places are ftill 
pointed out to the enquirer, of fome fmall importance to the 
curious : the firft of thefe is the apartment in which the unfortu- 
nate Mary was lodged when her fon, the heir of the Englifh 
and Scotifli crowns, was born *. The fecond is what is called 
the Crown Roonty in which, on the 26th of March 1707, with 
great folemnity, the regalia of Scotland were depofited, never 
more to be expofed to the gaze of vulgar admiration I 

But what are moft likely to engage the ftranger's attention are^ 
the amazing profpeds, for extent and variety hardly to be paral- 
leled, to be feen from man)||ftations in the Caftle, but efpecially 
from *the top of the newly-ereded barracks* It were in vain ta 
defcribe fo wide and extenfive an eye range as this immenfe 
height commands. In the dire£tion from eaft to weft, from the 
Grampian mountains to the German ocean, an extent of nearly^ 
a hundred miles, and in the diredion from north to fouth, the 
vaft ftretch of country from the Tay to the Tweed, compre- 
hending the greater part of our cultivated fields and extenfive 
pafture grounds, are feen from this altitude, which is almoft 
perpendicular, and at leaft three hundred and fifty feet, froni 
the bafe of the rock. 

Having enjoyed the pleafure arifing from contemplating the- 
wide and extended horizon which the caftle commands, we 
defcend into the main, or Higbjireet^ as it is called, of Edin- 
burgh, which is one continued way, with houfes on either fide», 
from the Caftle-hill to the palace of Holyrood-boufe^ compre- 
hending nearly a mile in length j and this, formerly, was loot- 
ed on as the city of Edinburgh, properly fo called. 

♦ On the 19th June 1566. 

Or. 
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On leaving the Caftle, the firfk objea worthy of mfpeftlon ig 
the city's great ciftern, or referroir, of water, fitxiated on the 
right, immediately as we enter that fedion of the main ftreet 
called the Caftle-hill. What particularly ftrikcs us on viewing this 
capacious ciftern is, how it happens that fuch a great body of 
water, thus colle£ted to fo elevated a level, is kept conftantly in 
it, fo a^ to afford a fuflGcient fupply to fuch a confiderable town as 
Edinburgh. The furprife ceafes, however, when it is known that 
the fountain- head at Comifton, about four miles to the fouth-eaft 
of the city, is forty-four feet above the level of this refervoir ; 
and that the ciftern at the fountara-head receives five feveral 
ftreams coUedted from more remote fountains. Befides the ori- 
ginal ciftern, another was eredted near Herriot's Hofpital, com- 
municating with this on the Caftle-hill, to which water was 
conduded from the neighbourhood of Pentland hills by iron 
pipes of five and feven inches diameter in the years 1787 and 
1 790 ; by which means the city, fuburbs, and town of Leith, 
are abundantly provided with fweet and wholefome water, an 
article fo effcntial to exiftence. This ciftern contains upward 
of two hundred and ninety-one tuns *. 

• It is forty-three feet m length, twcnty^ight in breadth, and fix in depth. Sec 
Maitland'* Hift. p. 205. 5 and Arnot's Hift. p. 344. Before the year 1674, Edin- 
burgh was but indifferently fupplied with water : at that period, however, the magif- 
trates entered into contrad with Peter Brufiht (or Bracofs)^ a German by birth, who 
.befides the fum agreed on, (viz. 2900I.) received 50I. as an acknowledgment for the 
flcilful manner in which he conduced this important labour. «< That the city's funds 
«« might not be applied to a purpofe fo beneficial to the inhabitants, the magiftrates 
** endeavoured to obtain the authority of parliament for impofing upon the citizens a tax 
^ by way of hearilhmcnejf to defray the expence. Happily tl^ were difappointcd ia 
** this fchemc of oppreifive exad^ion, a circumftance not a little extraordinary in the 
« reign of Charles II.'' Arnot's Hift. p. 341. See alfo Maitland's Hift. p. 205. 

13 Where 
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Where the Caftlc-hill terminates and the Lawn-market be- 
gins, a huge, awkward pile feems, as if by fome accident, to 
have been caft out into the way, being offenfive to the eye, in- 
convenient to paflengers, and an interruption to the view in 
defcending the High-ftreet. This building is called the IVcigb^ 
boufe^ at which goods are weighed according to the ftandard 
weights of the city, to which it affords a yearly rent of 167I. 
13s. 6xd. (including the Still-yard in the Grafs-market). In 
the upper part of the weigh-houfe is the principal market for 
butter, cheefe, &c. * 

We no fooner get rid of this eyefore, than another, not 
more pi&urefque^ to ufe a fafhionable phrafe, (Irikes the view, 
namely the prifon, or the Tolbooth f , formerly the parliament 
houfe. It once was deemed a goodly fabric, and wore a very 

* The ground whereon the Weigh- houfe ftands was graoted to the Edinburghers 
(fays Maxtland) by king David 11. in the 23d year of his reign» anno 1352. See 
Maitland's Hid. p. iSi. 

f The Tolbooth (fays Arnot) was built by the citizens, A. D. 1561, and deftlned 
for the accommodation of parliament, and the courts of juftice, and for the confinement 
of debtors and malefBdiors. Since 1640 it has been ufed folely as a jail. The ground- 
floor* indeed, which does not communicate with the rell of the building, is let out in 
ihops. The three ftorics (flats) above, are places of confinement. Arnot'sHift. p. 298. 
It was from one of the windows of this building that the affrighted monarch James VI. 
attempted in vain to appeafe the fury of an enraged multitude, prepared to attack 
his facred perfon ; and who, but for the timely interpofition of a loyal citizen of Edin . 
burgh, by name John Watt, a blackfmith, who " raifit the hail craftis in armcs" would 
have efie£^ed their diabolical intention. The lafl: parliament at which royalty prefided 
was held in the Tolbooth, immediately after the coronation of Charles I., July 1633, 
Soon after which period it was converted into a jail. The city*s prifon was, before the 
year 1640, in the Old Bank clofe. Lawn-market, which is dill to be feen, and is knowa 
by its windows being llrongly ftanchellcd." Maitlaiid's Hift. p. 181. 

Vol. II. R different 
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different afpe£^ from that which it now wears ; for inftance, 
when Charles I. made his public entry into Edinburgh, in the 
fplendid pageantry difplayed on this momentous occafion : 
•* Upon the weft wall of the Tolbooth/* fays an author before 
quoted, " (where the goldfmith's Ihops do ftand *) there ftood ane 
" vaft pageant, arched above, on ane large mab, the pourtrait* 
" of a hundred and nine kings of Scotland. In the cavity of 
•* the arch. Mercury was reprefented bringing up Fergus the firft 
" king of Scotland, in ane convenient habit ; who delivered 
*' to his majefty a very grave fpeech, containing many precious 
•* advices to his royal fucceffor/* Inftead of reprefentations of 
this nature, the drama occafionally exhibited here at the prefent 
day is of a more ferious caft ; for, inftead of Mercury bringing 
up the founder of the Scotith monarchy, yohn Heigby alias Jack 
Ketcby is feen leading fome unfortunate criminal " in ane convent^ 
ent habit ^ upon the platform, while fome one makes " a very 
grave Jpeecl^^ to the poor wretch, preparatory to the awful 
ceremony of punching him into eternity. 

From the prifon to very near the Royal Exchange a row of 
houfes, called the Luchenbooths ^ narrows the main ftreet in a 
manner fuperlatively aukward. It has again and again been pro- 
pofed to remove this public nuifance ; but, from whatever caufe 
the negledl of ridding the town of this incumbrance hasproceeded, 
the citizens have long looked with anxious expedlation for its 
tbtal demolition, and having the caufeway cleared of the laft 
particle of its rubbifh. 

* There are no goldfmiths (hops now to be feen under the public place of execution. 
This were an unfeemly fight indeedr 

On 
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()n the left, a fhort diilance below the Luckenbooths, is the 
Royal Exchange *, one of the chief ornaments of the old 
town, and confefledly a building of much elegance and utility : 
yet, ftrange as it may feem, notwithftanding its court being of 
fufficient dimenfions, and its having a piazza on the north fide 
to retire to in cafe of bad weather, the merchants, farmers, and 
tradefmcn who refort hither, prefer the open ftreet on the fpot 
where formerly the crofs of Edinburgh flood, and where their 
forefathers were wont to meet, to the comforts and con- 
veniencies afforded by the eredlion of the Royal Exchange. 
So powerful is prejudice conjoined to cuftom, when rooted in 
the human mind f . 

Nearly oppofite to the EKchange, where the caufeway is 
paved in the figure of an o£tagon. The Crofs of Edinburgh flood. 
It is perhaps unneceflTary to defcribe an objeft that no Jonger is 
extant ; yet, as a piece of antiquity, it may not be altogether 
out of place to mention a few leading particulars refpe^ting this 
once celebrated building. 

There were at one time four erodes on the main flreet leading 
from the Caflle to the Abbey of Holyrood-houfe : one, called 
the Girth-crofs ^ was within the precinds of the fanduary ; a 
fecond oppofite the Canongate church ; a third, a little above 

* It «ras begun \n Sept. 1753, ^"^ ^^^ 3W457l« ftcrling, including the price paid 
for the ground on which it is builc. Arnot'a Hid. p. 312. 

+ It (hould feem, that before the prcfcnt parliament-houfe was built, " a convenient 
piazza for merchants to meet in was erefted in the year 1685 5 but the mone^ (fays 
Maitland) laid out thereon fcems to have been ill applied, finceit did not take ; for 
the merchants and others continued to meet at the crofs in the high ftreet as formerly." 
Hift. of Edin. p. 186. Thus every attempt to accommodate the Edinburgh merchants 
has hitherto proved unfuccefsful i 

R2 St, 
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St. John's Street ; and a fourth, on the fpot already pointed out^ 
was The Crofs^ properly fo called. 

The Crofs of Edinburgh was a curious fpecimen of nxixed 
architeSure *, rudely compofed of Grecian and Gothic orna- 
ments. It was in the form of an oAagon, was of fixteen feet 
diameter, and was raifed fifteen feet above the level of the ftreet. 
At each angle of this oAagon, a pillar of tiie Ionic order 
fupported a baftion (projeding a little) of a Gothic ap- 
pearance ; and between the columns circular arches were 
formed : upon the top of that which fronted the eaft, the city 
arms were rudely fculptured. In the fame barbarous tafte 
were heads cut in alto relievo ; four of which are preferved in 
the tower at Dean-haugh, hereafter to be noticed. The entrance 
to this building fronted the eafl. A ftair in the infide led to a 
platform, in the middle of which rofe a pillar of one ftone, 
with a Corinthian capital, on which a ftatue, reprefenting the 
unicorn of the Scotifli arms, was placed. This column was 
eighteen inches diameter and of proportionate height. The 
whole, though fantaftic, exhibited an objed charaderiftic of 
the general appearance of the Scotifh capital a century or two 
back. 

The Crofs of Edinburgh was the Scotifh Sinai of former 
times, whence proceeded the terrors of the law, and royal 
proclamations f. At times it was the fcene of public fefti- 

♦ Anfwcring in fomc degree Hogarth's idea of varitly in piAurefque beauty. 

f " From the Crofs of Edinburgh (fays Arnot) royal proclamations, and the 
" more folemn denunciations of law, were publiflied. There alfo, before the art of 
" printing, the mode of publifhing ads of parliament was by the herald's reading 
" them aloud from the crofs." Hift. of Edin, p. 303,. 
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vity *, and often the place where malefadors were hanged f , and 
titled traitors beheaded X» 

, But the chief ornament of Edinburgh is St. Gileses church, a 
magnificent gothic pile, the beauties of which are almofl wholly 
concealed by the houfes in its near neighbourhood, particularly 
the Luckenbooths, which it is expeded will fpeedily be pulled 
down. 

The Cathedral church (for fuch it was) of St. Giles is in 
length from eaft to weft two hundred and fixty feet ; its breadth at 
the centre is one hundred and twenty-nine feet at its weft end j 

* *« Upon the 13 Mail (A. D. 1586) the king being in Holyruidhous, convenit 
•* ye haill lords and nobletncn yat had feid ; and ther, in the palace of Holyniidhous, 
'** he caufd ye haill noblemen that had deidly feid at uthurs, to aggpre togidder ; and 
*' after they had (hoken hands togidder, and drunken ane to aneather, for confirming 
*« of ye faid agreement and friendfchipe, yat the haill country might the better under- 
*< ftand yat it wes hes maiefties Tork, caufed them to come from the palace of Holy- 
<< ruidhons, cuery one in uthcrs hands, and his maicftie vith them, to ye croffe of 
** Edinburghe, quher ye city made them a very fumptous banquett ; at quhilk 
** tyme, ther wes much fay and folemnitie, with mutual falutations of good viU one to 
** ane uther ; his maieftie drinking peace and happinefs to them all, yat the lyke yes 
'* ncTcr befor fein in Edinburghe/' Birrell's Diary, p. 24. 

f ** 1 he fame day (i /• 27th April i6oi,) Archibald Cornell toune officer, hangit 
** at the OoiTe, and hung on the gallows 24 hours ; and the caus qrfore he wes hangit, 
** he being an unmerciful greidie creatur, the poyndit ane honcft man's hous, and 
** amonfl the reft he poyndit the king and qucin's pi£kuns ; and quhen he came to the 
<' crofle to compryfe the fame he hung yaroe upone twa nailis on the fame gallows to 
<< be compryfit ; and yai being fene« word zead to the king and queen, qrupone he wes 
<< apprehendit, and hangit." Ibid. p. 54. 

«< The 10 March (A.D. 1603) twa notable thie£Fes hangit at the Croffe, ane Thomas 
*^ Hardie, and ane Davidfon." Ibid. p. 61. 

J " Upon the 9th of Mail, in this zeir (i. e. l5?o) the carle of Mortone ves brought 
'< out of Dumbartone Caftill to Edinburghe, and being accufit for committing ye 
•< king's murther, ves conviAe be ane affyze ; and one the fecond day of ye moneth of 
*« Junii therafttr, wes beheidit at ye croffe of Edinburghe.*' Ibid. p. 22. 
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a hundred and ten feet ; and at the eaft end, where the great 
altar flood, feventy-fix feet only. Its figure is cruciform. A 
quadrangular tower, lofty and elegant, rifes from the middle of 
the building. This tower fupports a turret nrompofed of four 
arches interfering each other, in form of an imperial crown, 
from the top of which a pointed fpire terminates this magni- 
ficent fteeple, which for beauty and exquifite workmanfhip has 
few to equal it any where. The height of the tower, arched 
turret, and fpire, is one hundred and fixty-one feet*. This 
imperial croivn of St. Giles is difgraced by a wretched fet of 
what are called mujtc bells^ which are miferably tinkled, and 
tortured into fomething refembling tunes for an hour every 
day, Sundays excepted, to the no fmall delight of thofe who 
frequent the crofs, the ufual haunt of our merchants and men 
of bufinefs. 

St. Giles's, formerly called by way of eminence the Great 
Kirk^ now the High churchy "was ereded into a collegiate 
church by king James III. in the year 1466," before which 
period it was a parifli church, of which the abbot of Scone was 
patron. Our celebrated Scotifh poet Gavin Douglas bifhop 
of Dunkeld was fometime dean of St. Giles's f . 

When the fecular power, with facrilegious violence, at the 
firfl: dawn of our emancipation from ceremonial religion, laid 

* It 18 confidered a feat of no fmall dexterity for rope dancers to afcend to and defcend 
from the upper-gallery of a play-houfe on the tight rope ; but what is the mod brilliant 
attempt of this kind when compared to one made, as recorded by an eyc-witncfs !— 
<« The 10 of JuUi (fays Birrel) 1598, ane man, fum callit him a juglar, playit fie fowple 
** tricks upone ane tow, qlk wesfcftinit betwixt the top of St. Gill's kirk fteeple and an 
*« ftair bcntalj^thc croffe, callit Jofias Clofe Heid, the lyke was never fene in yis countre; 
** as he raid dounc the tow and playit fa many pavies." Birrel's Diary, p. 47. 

f Hope's Minor Praft. Append, p. 522. 

hands 
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hands on things dedicated to holy ofilce, the maglftrates ol* 
Edinburgh made lawful feizure, and took pofleffion of the facred 
veffels ; among other things infhrined in filver, of the arm of 
St* GiUsj the tutelar faint of the city, which in the reign of 
our fecond James had been brought to Edinburgh by Pre/ion 
of Gorton^ who by the help of the then king of France gained 
pofTeflion of this precious relick *• ♦ 

Not long after the commencement of the Reformation, St. 
Giles's was converted into four fcparate places of worfhip j* j 
and lefler divifions, for various public offices belonging to the 
town, have fince that period been fet apart. 

In the year l6^^y when Charles I. vifited his native country, 
William Forbes^ an eminent divine, preaching before the king^ 
fo pleafed that pious monarch, that he raifed the accomplifhed 
preacher to the prelatical dignity ; and, ereding Edinburgh 
into an epifcopal fee, the king by letters patent bearing date 
the 26th January 1 634, appointed Forbes to the Biflioprick ; 
this mark of royal regard he enjoyed, however, only a fhort 
time, as he died on the firft day of April following, having ex- 

♦ Arnot'fi Hift. of Edir. p. 268, 269. 

f «• The 17th ofFebniar (1598) the king (James VI.) bemgin tlie grate kirk (/./. 
" St. Giles) of Edinburgh at the ceremone, Mr. Patrick Gallowaj red out likit the 
** forme or manner of the divifione of the four kirkis of Edin* ane quarter of the toune 
" to cverie kirke. The faid 17th of Februar, (continues this author) betwixt 9 and 10 
" in the morning, ane grate darknes be reafone of ecUpes, iick ane darknes hes not beine 
" fcne, for the hail pepcU within Edin. yat knew not quhat it wes, yat it had bene duimf- 
** day. Merchantis and utheris yat wer ignorcnt, fteikit ther buith doris and ran to the 
•• kirke to pray, as gif it had bene the laft day.**— BirrePs Diary, p. 45. It is appre- 
hended tliat fome miilake with regard to the dates is here made by Birrel. 

*< "The 26th of Apryle, Mr. James Balfour maid manage and baptifte in the Ettle 
** kirk, qlk wes ye firft yat wes done Jn yat kirk*" Ibid* p. 46. 
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ercifed the funftions of his office but little more than two 
months *. 

The chief divifion of St. Giles's is called the New Churchy 
being the choir of the cathedral f . In it is the king's feat, 
which the commiffioner to the general aflembly occupies when 
that national fynod holds its annual fittings : thefe are held in 
tlie great aifle of the choir. In it, alfo, are the feats of the 
magiflrates of the city, thofe of the judges of the courts of feffion, 
and of his Majefty's exchequer. The Magiftrates and fenators 
attend public worftiip in their robes of office. 

Of the eminent men whofe remains lie interred in St. Giles's 
church, may be noticed, Mary's unkind brother, James earl of 
Murray, regent of Scotland, murdered at Linlithgow; the baron 
of Merchifton, lord Napier, to whom the mathematical world is 
indebted for his admirable invention of the logarithms ; and the 
gallant marquis of Montrofe (the remembrance of whofe heroifm 
and magnanimity will defcend to lateft pofterity), who, to the 
difgrace of the age which he was deftined to adorn, periflied by 
the hands of the conunon executioner ! 

The whole length of St. Giles's forms the north fide of the 
Parliament Clofe : part of the weft and fouth fides is formed of 
the buildings in which our courts of law are held, where prior 
to the union the Scotifli legiflature alTembled for difpatch of 

* See Keith's Catalogue of Bifhops, p. 38. 

f Blair /^r rhe/orician, greatly celebrated for his elegant compofitions for the pul- 
pit, was for a confiderable time minifter of the High Church. He died hut a (hort time 
fince (Dec. 30, 1800). The other three divifions arc called Haddoc's Hole, the Tol- 
booth church, and the Old church. Wehjlert the well known founder of what is de- 
nominated ihAVido^^s (of the eftabliflied clergy) Scheme, was many yeare miniikr of 
the Tolbooth church, and Henry the hifiorian that of the Old church. 

1 1 buflnefs. 
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tuCnefs *• The area on which the public and private buildings 
of this fquare are eredled was once the cemetry belonging to the 
church of St. Giles f. Some of the private houfes in this fquare 
are of an uncommon elevation ; rifing above the level of the 
pavement five ftories, befides garrets, and as many, including 
cellars, beneath thefe ; having their fouth front to the Cowgate, 
a ftreet running parallel to the High-ftreet, in which, it is faid, 
the Scotifti nobility and gentry had their town refidence, which 
muft have been uncomfortable in the extreme. 

Of late, the outer parliament boufe has been greatly altered 
for the better : the inner boufe remains as it was. Above this 
latter hall is the court of Exchequer, with ante-chambers for the 
accommodation of the barons and others in employment about 
that court. Owing to the peculiar inequality of the ground on 
which the Parliament houfe is ere&ed, the apartments allotted 
to the Lawyer's library are under-ground. 

The Advocate^ s library X^ as it is called, confifts of a colle^ion 
of books, printed and manufcript, in every department of elegant 
literature, art and fcience, in almoft every language, ancient and 
modern. The liberal principles on which it is conduced render 
this inflitution a valuable acquifition to literary purfuits. RuD- 

* Maitknd's Hift. p. 185.-*'^ The prefent parliament houfe was began A. D« i63i» 
<< and completed A. D. 164O9 at the expence of eleven thoufand fix hundred pounda 
*< ilerling." Arnot's Hift. p. 293. Maltland fays, A. D. 1632. It was built partly 
by fubfcription and' partly at the charge of the town's fund. Maitland's Hift. p. i86. 

f The fine equeftrian ftatue of Charles II. before the parliament houfe is an admi. 
rable fpecimen of art : by whom it was executed, and at what period it was creded, 
are uncertain. 

X This inflitution was projeAcd in the year 1682 by the celebrated Sir George 
Mackenzie, then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Arnot's Hift. p. 295. 

VOU II. S DIMAN 
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siMAK the grammarian aod Hume the hiftoPian were keeperi 
of this fplendid library. 

As the traveller proceeds down the High-ftreet, on either hand 
he obferves new buildings, which exhibit a flriking contraft to 
the old and weather-beaten houfes, fome of which have flood for 
centuries. But moft of the ancient fabrics * have been pulled 
down, and on their fite the modem parts on both (ides of the 
way are built ; it is almoft unneceilkry to fay, in a ftile more 
fuited to the comforts and conveniences of living than the rude 
habitations of the citizens of the fixteenth and feventeenth cen- 
turies, when civilization was but little advanced in comparifon 
with its progrefs toward the clofe of the century to which we 
have juft bid adieu. 

The next objed that attracts notice is the Tron Church f. It 
certainly is an elegant ftrudure, and is now feen to much ad- 
vantage, the houfes which furrounded it being nearly all removed* 
It was founded in the year 1637, dedicated to Chrift in 1641, 
opened for public worfhip in 1647, ^^^ completely finiihed in 
1663. The expence of this building was eftimated at fix 
thoufand pounds fterling. Like the reft of the churches in town», 
this is under the immediate patronage of the magiftrates. 

At the Tron Church, the ftreets opening on the right and 
left, and leading to the fouth and north of the extended royalty 
or city privileges, branch off: thefe are South and North Bridge- 
j^re'ets, the arches of which form the communications between 

* For a defcription and hiftory of the andent bufldings, fee Maitland^s and Arnot'i 
H iftories of Edinburgh. 

f *' So called from its ▼icinity to the Troth o*" public beam for \reighfng merchan- 
•*dize.**— Amot's Hift. p. 276. Called alio CinJPs Church, as appears from the ia« 
fcrtplioo aboTc the. door. Maitland, p. 165. 

the 
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die new town on the one hand, and the fouth^fuburb on the other. 
What regards the eredionof the bridges fhall be noticed hereafter. 

Below the bridges, the declivity of the high (Ireet is fenfibly 
perceived, and very feverely felt by beafts of burden : before 
the late improvement in levelling the ftreet it was diftref&ng in 
the extreme ; now, however, it is fufierable at leaft. 

At the Netherbow the ftreet fuddenly narrows, and the houfes 
aflume a more ancient afpedl than thofe in the vicinity of the 
crofs and bridges. Nearly oppofite to the Fountain Well, on the 
right-hand fide of the way, are ftill to be feen, rudely plaftered 
into the wall, the heads, as is fuppofed, of Severus and ytfUa 
his wife, in alto-relievo. The workmanihip is mafterly. The 
feces are in profile, and are efteemed by antiquaries genuine, 
as bearing perfed refemblance to heads on the coins of that 
Emperor's reign. 

After paifing the ftrait of the Netherbow ^, and leaving on 
the right St. Marys Wind^ and on the left Leitb Wind^ we enter 
that part of thfr high ftreet called Canongate^ the principal fuburb. 
of the city. The Ganongate is a borough of barony f govern* 
cd by its own bailies, who take cognizance of petty crimes, and 

* Before the gates of the city were removed, the Ncther^aw-^Tt was by far the 
fined entrance into Edinburgh^ and exhibited a portal charafteridic of the times in 
which it was erected, which was in the year 1606. An etchii^ of this gate by the 
late-Runcimani is extant, though rarely to be met with. 

f ** King David I. granted to the canons of Holyroodhoufe the privilege of ere£i« 
ing a borough, between the town of Edinburgh and church of Holyroodhoufe, which 
ftill retains the name of Canongatef wkh a right to hold markets in it."— Arnot's Hilh 
p. 252. The burgefics had ** a power to eleft annually at Michaelmas two or three 
bailiffs, and a treafurer, with a proper ^mnber of office rst for the admin iftration of juflice," 
and the faid burgeifes were likewiie eo^wered to hold courts both civil and criminal^ 
Ibid. p. 147. 

S 2 give 
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give judgment In caufes of fmall debts, &c. Formerly, the 
Canongate was the court-end of the town ; of courfe the nobi- 
lity and gentry, foreign ambafladors, &c. who naturally crouded 
as near the royal refidence as poilible, had their lodgings in thia 
diftrid of the city. " This place (fays Maitland) has fuffered 
*^ more by the union of the kingdoms than all the other parts 
" of Scotland ; for having before that period been the refidence 
" of the chief of the Scotifh nobility, it was then in a flourifh- 
" ing condition j but being deferted by them, many of their 
'^ houfes are fallen down, and others in a ruinous condition ; 
" it is in a piteous cafe * !" Since the weft road to Leith was 
made (before which period the communication between Leith 
and Edinburgh was by the Canongate), this borough has fallen 
indeed : its cafe now is truly piteous ! 

It has already been mentioned, that three crofTes were at one 
time extant in this pare of the main ftreet called Canongtf e. 
The fpot on which the ^r/iy namely St, Johns crofs, flood, is 
marked in a fimilar manner to that on which the crofs of £din-* 
burgh was ereded oppofite the Royal Exchange. The fecond 
crofs is ftill extant, and is that at which criminals ftand on the 
pillory f ; it formerly flood oppofite to the church, but is now 
clofe to the wall of the council chamber, over which the prifon 
(for debtors chiefly) is fituatcd. 

* " The 14 of Mail 1571, ane parliament haldm in the Cannon gaitt, in VilKana 
Cocker's hous neir St. Johnes crofley by the king's folks (i. e. James VI. then an in- 
fant}! alfo at ye fame tyme^ ane parliament hald in the tolbuith of £dinburghe. Ther 
was maney forfaulted at both ye parliaments." Birrel's Diaryy p. I9«. Sc« alfo 
Robertfon's Hift. of Scot. vol. ii« p. 16. 410. 

f Thofe condemned by the refident magiftrates of Canongate. 

8 Tlie 
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The Canongate Churchy at the time it was firft crefted, 'v^as 
deemed a handfome edifice*. What order of architedurc 
it exhibits, however, is not eafily afcertained. The fmgular 
appearance of a deer's head, placed on the front of the church, 
conveyed an odd notion to a ftranger. " Many a head fimi- 
larly adorned,*' faid a wag as he pafled by one day, " doth that 
(pointing to the (lag's head on the front of the church) over- 
look on a Sunday, little confcious of fuch uncomely decora-* 
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In the Canongate church-yard a plain but decent tomb-ftone, 
(with a fuitable infcription) erected to the memory of Robert 
Fergufon the poet, by Robert Burns the no lefs celebrated Scotifh 
bard, is to be feen ; a tribute of regard worthy tci be remembered ; 
and it is hoped, that fome one, touched with the fate of Burns, will. 
Imitating his example, raife a monument over the narrow houfe 
where his aflies repofe ; fo that the inquiring ftranger viliting 
tlie hallowed fpot, may heave the figh and drop the tear of 
fenfibility on the fod that covers his remains. 
. The torob-ftone of another genius, namely, JohnFrederick 
Lampe, is to be met with in the Canongate church-yard*. 

The 

• When James VII. approprfated the chapel of Holyroodhoufe for the celcbratum 
of religious rites according to tlie canon» of the church of Rome, and decorated it for 
the ceremony of inftallkig the knights of the ancient order of the thifilt^ the Canongate 
hereticks weie excluded, and were defired to fhift for themfelves elfewhere. A pioas 
citizen of Edinburgh (by name Thmnas Mo^die) having bequeathed a certain fum for 
building a church, James was reminded of the circumftance, and Toon after ordered the 
church to be ereded and the expences defrayed out of the fum bequeathed by Moodie. 
This took place in the year 16&8.— 'See Arnolds Hift. p^ 2;6. Another church has 
lately been built in New-ftreet, Canongate. 

•j- John Frederick Lampe^ author of " A plain and compendious Method of teaching 
A« Thorough Bafs, &c»"— London printed 1737 ; who fct alfa to mufic Carey's Dra- 
gon 
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The celebrated Pasquali *, too^ was buried ia tbia ccmef^ery, 
but there is no grave-ftone to mark the fpot* 

Among thofe diftinguiflied in the annals of literature, who have 
defcended into " the houfe appointed for all living," and whofe 
remains lie in the Canongate church-yard, are the late Dodlors 
Lothian f and Macpharlane J (colleagues of this pariih 
church), men eminently confpicuous for ufefulnei^ in the circle 
of their parochial duty, and refpeded by the learned, among 
whom they moved in honourable regard and juft eflimation. 
Their domeflic habits were virtuous, becoming, and exemplary. 
They were revered for their amiable difpofitions, and lincerely 
beloved and admired for their fuavity of mariners, and fociability 
in the familiar intercourfe of polifhed fociety. 

Little worthy of obfervation is to be met with below the 
Canongate church, till we approach the Abbey of Holyrood- 
houfe ; a fhort diftance from which, the third and laft crofs, 
namely, the Girth crofs^ (corruptly called girs^ or grafs crofs), 



gon of Wantley and other mufical pieces^ was a Gennan by birth. << Lampe (fays 
«* Sir John Hawkins) died in London about twenty years ago.*'— Hift. of Mufic, vol. 
V. p. 371, which is not true. " Lampe, (fays Do^or Burney) the ingenious com- 
•* pofcr of the Dragon of Wantley ^ quitting London in 1749, refided two years in 
^« Dublin ; where he was fettled very much to the fati8fa£lion of the patrons of mulie 
'* in that city, and of himfelf ; but in July 175 1 he was feized with a fever, which put 
*< an end to his exiilence, at the age of fifty-nine/' Bumey's Hill, of M ufic, voL iv. 
p. 672. 

• ** In 1753, Pasquali, an excellent performer on theVIolin, and a good millician, 
«« who came to England about the year 1743, went to Edinburgh, where he had an 
<« eftabliihment, and lived much refpcAed as a profeflbr, and beloved as a man by all 
« who knew him, till the time of his death in 1757." Ibid. p. 672. 

f Author of " A Hiftory of the United Provinces of the Netherlands.'* 4.10. 
J Author of " Inquiries concerning the Po^r," 8vo. 

one 
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one of the places of public executioa, 6ncc ftood*. Among 
others who footed an ignominous death by fufpenfion at this 
ijpot, was that heroic loyalift the Marqtds of Montrofe. This 
gallant chief, betrayed by the friend to whom he had entruiled 
his fafety, a few days after the overthrow of the handful of 
Germans and htghlanders which he commanded at the battle of 
Inyercharron, was, together with many of his ofEcers^led prifoner 
to Edinburgh, and received by the raa^ftrates, the city guaxd 
and hangman at the Water-gate (dill extant) at the foot of the 
Canongate: thence, pinioned to a feat raifed aloft in a cart^ 
and preceded by the public executioner^ the faigh-*mtnded 
Montrofe was conduded^ bare-headed and expofed to the gaze 
of the rabble, to the common jail of the city ; meanwhile hii 
implacable enemy Argyle, and others his aflbciates, were feen, 
it is faid, at a balcony, faturating their (xght with the humiliat-^ 
ing fpedlacle ; in which the fallen hero was held up as a gazing* 
ftock to the multitude, whofe Hghs, tears, and ejaculations, ho w-«^ 
ever, teftified the pait they took in his fuflSerings, which he bore 
widi zxi elevation of foul ' that exalted him evea in the eye of 
his mercilefs perfecutors. 

The fecorid day after his arrival in Edinburgh, Montrofe 
was led into the parliament-houfe, in order to meet the re- 
proaches of thofe exercifing the powers of government, and to> 
receive fentence of death, pronounced in words to the foHowing^ 

* The following record is to be fcen ia Birrel'a Diary, p. 49. '" The 2d day of 
<' July i6oOy Johne Kinknd of Wanilone marderit be hcs awtn wyfT and fervant man^ 
•* and her nurifche being aMb upone the confpiracy. The fkid gcntilwoman bcingr 
•* apprehendity fche wc« tanc to the Girth croflc upone the fifth day of Julii> and her 
^ heid ftnick fra her bodie at the Cannagait fit, quha diet Tcne patiently. The 
^ nutlfiche brunt at the ikme tyme, at 4.^ houris in themonuogi the 5th of Julii J' 

purports 
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purport :—** Thou art to be hanged by the neck on a gibbet thirty 
feet high for three hours : thy head ftruck off, and affixed on the 
walls of the prifon^ thy limbs to the gates of the four principal 
cities ; the trunk of thy body^ thus mutilated, buried in the dufl 
where the fcuUs and bones of malefaAors are mingled ; unlefs 
thou repent, and be duly relieved from the maledidions of ex^ 
communication.*^ With a countenance undifmayed, our hero 
heard this awful doom,and prepared to meet his fate with firmnefs. 
** The clergy (fays an elegant hiftorian)^ whofe vocation it 
^^ was to perfecute the repofe of his laft moments, fought, by 
*^ the terrors of his fentence, to extort repentance ; but his hc^ 
^^ haviour, firm and dignified to the end, repelled their infulting 
^ advances with fcorn and difdain. He was prouder, he re- 
^^ plied, to have his head affixed to the prifon walls, than his 
^ pidure placed in the king's bed-chamber; and far from being 
^^ troubled, that my limbs are to be fent to your principal towns, 
^* I wi(h I had fleflx enough to be difperfed through Chriften- 
** dom, to atteft my dying attachment to my king*." It was 
the calm employment of his mind that night, to reduce this 

* The lines written by Mbntrofe (fays this author) with a diamond on his prifon 
window, the night before his execution, are mentioned by Hume as no dcfpicable 
proof of bis poetical genius. 

** Let them beftow on every airth (cardinal point) a limb» 

«* Then open all my veins that I may fwim 

<* To thee, my Maker, in that cnmfon lake ; 

«« Then place my par»boil'd head upone a ftake ; 

** Scatter my afhes, ftrew them in the air, 

** Lord ! fmce thou know^it where all thefe atoms arc, 

•* I'm hopeful thou'lt recover once my duft, 

<* And confident thou'lt raifc it with the juiL'* 

See Laing's Hill. Note xvi. 

extravagant 
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** extravagant fentiment to verfe. He appeared next day on 
^^ the fcafibld, in a rich habit, with the fame ferene and un-> 
** daunted countenance, and addreffed the people, to vindicate 
^ his dying unabfolved by the church, rather than to juftify 
" an invafion of the kingdom during a treaty with the eftates. 
** The infults of his enemies were not yet exhaufted. The 
^ hiftory of his exploits was atlached to his neck by the public 
** executioner ; but he fmiled at their inventive malice, declared 
" that he wore it with more pride than he had done the garter; 
" and when his devotions were finiftied, demanding if any 
*^ more indignities remained to be pradifed, fubmitted calmly 
" to an unmerited fate *. Thus perifhed at the age of thirty- 
" eight, the gallant Marquis of Montrofe, with the reputatioa 
** of one of the firft commanders whom the civil wars had pro- 

'^^ duced. His genius was great and romantic, in the opinioa 
" of Cardinal de Retz, approaching the neareft to that of the 
** ancient heroes of Greece and Rome. But his heroifm was 

« 

• The following account of his laft moments is given by an eyc-witnefs : ** They 
^1, 6« The Comml/Jton of the Kirk) feeing for the prefcnt he (the Marquis of Montrofe) 
f^s not defiring relaxation from this fenfure of excommunication , did appoint Mr* 
Mungo Law and me, to attend on the morrow on the fcaffold, at the time of his exe» 
cXition, thaty in cafe he (hould defire to be relaxed from his excommunication^ we 
ihould be allowed to give it unto him in the name of the Kiik» and to pray with him 
and for him, that what looftd in earth might he loofed in heaven* But he did not at all 
dcfire it, yea^ did not look towards that place of the fcaffold where we ftood ; only he 
drew apart fome of the magiftrates, and fpake awhile with them ; and then went up 
the ladder in his red fcarlet caflbck, in a very (lately manner, and never fpoke a word. 
But, when the executioner was putting the cord about his neck, he looked down to 
the people upon the fcaffold, and afked, ** How long (liould I hang here V When my 
colleague and I faw htm cqfien over the ladder^ we returned to the Commiilion, and re- 
lated to them the matter as it was.** MS. Diary of Mr. Robert Traill, £din. Mag* 
for the year 1773, vol. i. p. 199. 

You IL T ^^ wikl 
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•• Wild and extravagant; prone to vaft and defperate enters- 
" prIfeSy without eonfulting the neceflary means; adluated rather 
*f by paiEon than virtue, by prejudices rather than regulated 
•* principles ; and was lefs confpicuous during his life, than for 
*• the fortitude with which he fuftained an ignominious death* 
•* Within a few days he was followed to the fcafFold by hi^. 
^ principal officers ; for the fury of the covenant was not yet 
«* extinguiflied */' 

Failing the boumj beyond which the infolvent debtor finds 
an afylum f, we foon come within the precin£t of the royal 
palace of Holyrood-boufe ; one of the earlieft fpecimens of mo-^ 
dcrn architefture introduced north of the Tweed %. Of the 
ancient palace built by James V, very little remains but the' 
tpwers of the north-weft corner §, which was occupied by his^ 
tuifortunate daughter Mary (in whofe prefence Rizzio was^ 
murdered |j), and occafionally by her fon James before his ac- 

♦ Laing's Hiftory of Scotland, p. 404, 405. 

f ** The abbey church and palace, which is furraundcd with aprecind or liberty,- 
tf^prefent ufed as an cjylum for infolvent debtors, was anciently the fanduary belonging^ 
to the monaftery, for the refuge and proteftion of criminals." Maitland's Hift. p. 153. 

X Built in the year 1674, by Robert Mylne^ mafon, after a defign by Sir William 
Brace of KinroOB* 

^ This only remaining part was begun, as appears by a date at the bottom of a ' 
nitch in the wall, A. D. 1528. It was burned by the EngliHi army that invaded 
Scotland, under the command of the earl of Hertford, In 1544. Again it fuifered the 
fame fate by Cromwell^a fbldiers in 1650. Soon after the Refloration it was ordered 
to be repaired ; inftead of which it was rebuilt as it at prefent appears, and was occu- 
pied by James Duke of York in 1687, and by Charles-Edward Stuart, and immedi- 
ately after him by William Duke of Cumberland, in the years 1745 and 1746. The 
hft perfonage who inhabited this royal refidence was the Count d'Artois, who, though: 
a foreigner, claimed the benefit of the fanduary. 

I Macch 9, 1566. 
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ceffion to the Englifli throne, when the union of the crowns 
devolved on that pedantic prince of pious memory. During 
the king's occafional refidence in this palace, his kinfman, 
Francis Stewart Eatl of Bothwell (grandfon of James V.), ca- 
pricious and reftlefs in his nature, repeatedly alarmed the timid 
monarch, in his tranquil moments of domeftic fecurity, by un- 
feafonable and unexpected intrufion, in defiance of becoming 
ceremony, and the vigilance of the royal attendants *. 

As is ufual at places fliewn to perfons whofe curiofity leads 
them to inquire after whatever is deemed worthy of notice, 
there are under- keepers about this palace, ready, if required, to 
open the gallery doors, the chapel, and royal fepulchre, and to 
rhime over their unmeaning defcriptions. Very little, however^ 
is to be feen in or about the palace of Holyrood-houfe* Till 
the late Commander in Chief, Lord Adam Gordon, refided in 
this palace, it was haftening rapidly to decay, in confequence 
of negligence in the extreme. It is now habitable, and in fuch 

* <* The 24 of Julii I593» at 8 hours moraingy the earle of Bothwell, the laird 
of Spotty Mr. Villiam Lefly, Mr. John Colyilly came into the king's chalmer weiH 
providit with piftol ; this earle and hes complices came not yis way providit with pif- 
toUs and drawin fwoxdis to harme the king's maieflie any wayis, but becaufe he could 
not get prefence of his maiefti^, nor fpeich of him for the Homes, quho were courtiers 
with the king, and enemies to the faid earle of Bothwell ; fua they came into hes 
maieftie's chalmer refolving yamfelves not to be haldin back, till they fould have fpoken 
vtth him ; and fua after yai came in, his maieftie was coming frae the back ftair and 
his breiks in his hand in an feir ; howbeit he needed not. Te forefaid Bothwell 
and his comph'ces fell upon yair knees, and beggit mercie i and his maicftie being 
wyfe, merciful, a noble prince of grate pitie, no defyrous of bluid, granted yeme 
mercie, and receivit yame in his favour.*' Birrers Diary, p« 31. This was the fecond 
-vifitation this daring ** difturber of the king's tranquillity" made to his liege lord and 
mafter, when the good nature of James was put to i^e trial Robertfon's Hift, of 
Scotl. vol. ii. p. 175, 181. 

T 2 order 
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erder as to exhibit fome fhew, at leaft, of comfort and accoiii»- 
modation ; but it is at beft a cold, damp, cheerlefs refidence^ 
In addition to Lord Adam Gordon^s improvements, government 
ordered a fuite of apartments to be fitted up for the reception of 
Gomte d'Artois, in one of which he held his levees. At the 
firft levee, the Commander in Chief, with his ftafF, and a num- 
ber of military gentlemen*, were prefented j among others, feve- 
ral of the officers of the firft battalion of the Eilinburgh Volun- - 
tcers in their uniform, which is bltie with red cuffs and collars.. 
The Comtc was obftrved'to eye thefe gentlemen, as they made- 
their bows, with a more than ufual expreffion of countenance ; . 
fome believing it- proceeded from a feeling recollection of the 
refefnblance which our volunteer- gentry bore to the French i 
national guards. 

The paUce is built of hfewn ftone, in the form of a fquare j and 
the inner court is furrounded with piazzas. Its front is to thte 
weft ; the north and fouth angles- of which projeS into double 
towers, giving it fomewhat of an antique afpedt. This front 
confifts of one flat above the ground-floor*, the roof Is level, • 
with a double row of balloftrades. The other three fides of the * 
fquare.are higher by one ftory and garret rooms. lA front is 
the portico; above which a^fmall cupola. with an imperial-crown 
appears : on either fide are female figures recumbent, cut in 
ftone J at the feet of which the royal arms of Scotland are alfo • 
fculptured : the whole is fupported by- double columns of* the - 
Doric order. The dukes of Hamilton, as hereditary keepers of 
the palace, have sl right of pre-occupancy to the apartments ^ 
that run in front over the great door. The fouth wing contains, . 
among others, the great council chamber, in which theScotifli' 

peerage. 
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pwtage affcmble when any of thefixteen require to be filled up^. 
The eaft front, together with part of the fouth wing, contains the 
fliite of chambers which the Comte d'Artois and the French 
nobility and clergy inhabited* dXiring their ftay in the abbey. 
The norih wing contains the long gallery, in which are the por- 
traits of'our Scotifh kings. On the fame fide are liord'Diin- 
more's -apartments ; in one of which the celebrated pidure c^ 
Charles 1. and* his Queen is to be fctn. Adjoining to Lord 
Dunmore's, are^ the rooms ufually occupied by his Grace of 
Hamilton, when at Edinburgh ; being the fame which Queer! 
Mary inhabited during her pregnanty, and unhappy mifundef- 
fllanding with her hufband Darnley, which terminated To fatally, 
firft in the death of Riziio, and' afterwards in the myfteriou^ 
murder of Darnley hi mfelf. Both theft events were attended « 
with circumftances of peculiar horror," highly charadleriftic of 
the times in which they happened." 

Vifitofs are ufually led through the prefence-chamber, whei'e ' 
the vidlim of Darnley's jealoufy was difpatched. It was aboUt 
eight of the clock", on Saturday the ninth of March (1566),. 
when Mary, who had advanced to the fi'xth month of her preg- 
nancy," little dreading the fad cataftrophe which ihe was doomed • 
to witnefs, was fitting carelefsly. at fupper with the countefs of 
Argyle, and Rizzio was tafting, at the cupboard in a clofet of the ' 
b'edchamLer, feme meats which were intended for the Queen. 
Suddenly a pannel clofe to the floor biirff open, which' led to a ^ 
fecret pafllige by a trap-ftair to the apartments beneath.' The 
King immediately entered.* At his back ftalkcd -in 'Rnthvcn 
clad in armour, with a countenance which long ficknefs had 
xoiprintcd with the palenels of death, and .eyes animated by ihe ■ 

y workings^ 
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workings of premeditated murder. An armed band of aflfaifiiis 
alfo rufhed into the chamber. The Queen and countefs ftarted 
up from the table. Rizzio, alarmed at this unexpeded appear- 
ance of the King and his ftern attendants, flew to the Queen, 
and, feizing the fkirts of her robes, called out, — " Juftice, juC- 
** tice. Madam ! fave my life ! Oh fave my life !" Ruthven, 
who had undertaken to difpatch him, drew his dagger, and with 
a voice and look that ftruck terror to the foul of the trembling 
vidim, commanded him to let go his hold, and inflantly quit 
the prefence of his royal miftrefs. In vain did Mary with 
dreaming eyes implore mercy at the hands of her brutal huf- 
band. He clafped her in his polluted embrace, while his en- 
raged accomplices dragged Rizzio into the next apartment, 
where Morton and Lindfay with a band of ruffians flood 
ready to receive him, and each eager to thruft his dagger into 
the heart of the ill-fated Italian: he fell pierced with many 
wounds, and expired amid his affaffins, among whom, it is faid, 
was the king himfelfl While this bloody fcene was ading, Mary 
was thruft into an upper parlour, where (he beard the horrid 
uproar of the murderers, and the expiring groans of her favour- 
ite, without the power of yielding him protedion, or fufpending 
for a moment his fearful end *. 

Adjoining to the palace is the chapel of Dotnus SanEla Cruets^ 
•or, as it is called in Scoto Saxoti, Haly-ruid-hous^ the only re- 
mains of that abbey founded in the year 1 128 by David I., and 

* Robcrtfon's Hift. of Scotl. vol. i. p. 507, 508. Vol. n. Append. No. XV. 

** The 9 day of March Seingconi David, furnamed RiiiuSy ane Ilaliane, quha wet 
•the Queine's fecretaiy» a man very flcillfull hi mufick and poetry, wes (lane in \n,r ma« 
jcftit's prefence by the Lord Ruthven, and uthers his complices, quha wer all banifhft 
.thercfove anno 1566.** Birrel'e Diary, p. 5. Sec alfo Note O, ibid, 
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<fedicated, as the name imports, to the Holy Crofs. The ancient 
Priory of St. Andrews furnifhed this monaftery with canons *• 
In the year 1607, when the religious houfes were fecularized, ^ 
the title of Lord Holyrood-houfe was conferred on John Both- 
well, fon of Adam Bifliop of Orkney "f . There were five cells, - 
or priories, depending on this abbey, viz. St. Mary*s Ifle, in - 
Galloway; Blantire, in Clydefdale ; Rowadill, in the Ifle of 
Harries ; and Crufay and Oronfay, both fituated in fmall iflands ^ 
in the county of Argyle. It appears by the charter of founda- * 
tion, that David endowed the monaftery of the Holy Crdfs with 
a. princely liberality. Among other good things are mentioned 
the lands belonging to five different churches, v/^. The churches 
of Edinburgh caftle, St. Cuthbert's, Liberton, Corftorphine, and ' 
Airth. The four former are in the county of Mid Lothian, and • 
the latter in Stirlingfhire ij:. Befides thefe, the canons had 
other portions of land allotted them by fucceeding royal donors, 
together with privileges of erefting mills, Sfr. In fhort, the 
abbey of Holyrood-houfe was at the Reformation the richeft ^ 
monaftery north of the Tweed §.; 

• Canons- Regular of St. Augullmc. Spottifwoode.- Appendix to Hope's Min. - 
PraA. p. 419. 

f Mam BothwsU, Bifhop of Orkney, AKbot of Holyrood-houfe, performed the mar- "' 
riage ceremony (in the chapel-royal of the faid abbey, on the 15th May 1567} be- 
tween Bothwell and the unfortunate Queen of Scots.' 

ij. See Maitland's Hift. of Edin. where thitf charter h ingrolTed, beginning at ^ 
p. 144^ . 

§ ** Its annual revenues at the Reformation were four hundred and forty -two bolls • 
of wheats fix hundred and forty bolls of beer (akimlof barley), five hundred and lixty 
bolls of oats, five hundred capons^ two dozen of hens, two dozen of falmon, twelve loads • 
of fait, befides a number of fwine, and about two hundred -and fifty pounds fterling id 
money.'* Sec Maitland's Hill, of Edin. p* 148*; alfo Arnot'e Hift. p» 252. 
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. Venerable in ruins ftill, the abbey church exhibits, to the eye 
accuftomed to contemplate Gothic grandeur, a pleafing objeA 
for aflbciation in the indulgence of penfive reverie. Nor will 
the philofopber, if, perchance, by moon-light, he vifits the moul- 
dering remains of this ancient monaftery^ be lefs gratified, when 
ruminating over the changes that liave taken place in the grand 
drama of human affairs, fince thefe walls were firft reared as a 
temple for ceremonial worfliip. 

In the dark and early ages of Chriftianity, when it was be- 
lieved, that heaven interpofed in human events, the moft frivo- 
lous miracles were common; and no one had a right tO: 
doubt the evidence of the fenfes, leaving the Jejir miracles 
out of the queftion. An inftance of divine interpofition is re- 
corded by liiftorians o( the beft authority, in the wars of Con- 
ilantine, the firft of the Emperors who embraced Chriftianity *• 
A fimilar inftance is alfo mentioned by the graveft of our Scotifli 
hiftorians with regard to the royal founder of Holyrood-houfe. 
David, it is faid, while hunting in the foreft of Drumfclch 
(Drumfeuch, in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh) was at- 
tacked by an enraged flag, who unhorfed him ; but with a crofs 
which defcended from the heavens, and which the affrighted 
monarch, feizing in his hand, turned inftantly on the audacious 
affailant, he put him to flight. In gratitude for his miraculous 
.deliverance, the king founded the monaftery of the Holy Crofs 
^nd richly endowed h, in the manner already related ; confer- 
ring at the Xime time the high privilege of trial by duel, and 
ordeal by fire and water; an execrable rite, derived from times 

* Alluding to the legend rcfpcfling the Lahrum^ or military ftandard, of Conllaatlnc 
the Great. Vyk Eufcbt'vis iu Vit. ConftfiAti u 

of 
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of Gothic barbarifiiiy and continued for many ages prior to the 
reformation of religion. Thus did churchmen preferve their 
power, hy appealing to heaven in the exercife of diabolical 
fecrets in the management of ordeal^ and, by fandlioning mur^ 
der, reconciled it to the meek forbearance of the gofpel, by call- 
ing it the judgment of God. 

Moft of the vaults in the royal chapel are now fliut up from 
public view ; ftill, however, a few bones are exhibited as the 
fad remnant of royd Jkeletons. The only ftatue at prefent to be 
feen is that in the belfry, reprefenting Robert Lord Belhaven^ 
who died anno 1639: it is of white marble, in a recumbent 
pofture, and is fomewhat mutilated. The workmanfliip is not 
altogether without merit. 

The fituation of the abbey is certainly appropriate : at leaft, 
it muft have been fo beforfe the palace and other buildings in its 
near neighbourhood were built. The heights of Salilbury Craigs 
and Arthur'^s Seat, towering immediately behind the monaftery, 
muft have given an air of folemnity and grandeur to every 
thing around it, peculiarly interefting and impreffive. 

At the time when James V. built the palace of Holyrood-houfe, 
he enclofed by aftojie wall of confiderable height and thicknefs all 
tjie hilly ground in the neighbourhood of the monaftery : hencd 
it received the iippellation of Hhe King^s Park ; and a fine park 
it muft be coniidered, when one furveys the aflemblage it confifta 
of. In the valley between Salift)ury Craigs and Arthur's Seat is 
a morafs of great extent; in wandering befide which, fe- 
cluded from the profpeiS of every veftige of human habitation, 
hardly a living object to be feen, Arthur's-feat impending in 
filent dignity over the folitude, the ample breadth of Salift)ury 

Vol. II. U heights 
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heights fpread out and rifing on the oppofite fide of the valley, 
the mind is impreffed with the idea of a wildernefs far remote 
from the haunts of adive citizens and the ceafelefs buftle of a 
great city. This lonely place, however, is fcarcely a mile diftant 
from Edinburgh. Near the eafl: end of this valley is the her- 
mitage and chapel of St. Anthony, the remains of which are ftill 
to be feen, fituated on a craggy fteep, overhung by a rocky pre- 
cipice ; a fpot, of all others, the mod remarkable in the whole 
range of this peculiar aflemblage of wild nature*. Near the foot 
of thefe rocks flows in a pure and copious ftream the holy well 
of St. Anthony.^ 

^ Now Arthtti^s Seat (ball be my bed» 
The fheets (hall ne'er be warm'd by me ; 
St. Anton's well ihaU be my drink 
Since my true luve has forfaken me.. 

O Mart'mafs wind» when wxlt thou bhw,. 
An' (hake the green leaves a£F the tree? 
O gentle death, when wilt thou come» 
An*^ take this life now that wearies me ?"* 

are the plaintive wailings of a broken heart pathetically pouredl 
forth in the beautiful Scotifh ballad from which thefe lines are 
extraded f.. 

* The author has not been able to afcertain at what tiine or by whom this hex^ 
mitage and chapel were founded ; neither can he fay when this religious eftabUflmaent 
was fuffcredto fall into decay.. The order of St. Anthony liad a monaftery near.Leith,. 
the only eftablifiiment which that order had in Scotland. Fide Hope's Min. Prad. 
p. 425. Keith's Catalogue^ p. 241. Maitland's Hift. p. 152^. 

f ** O waly, waly, gin love be bonny."' The author is in pofleffibn of three diffe- 
vent airs to thefe words^ two of which were never in print ; they are believed to be the 
•Ideft}. of Gourie the genuine and original mufic of the fong. 
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The extenfive profpeds froiji almofl every part of Arthur's 
Seat and Salifbury Craigs are fo various and extenfive as to bid 
defiance to the language of defcription. The views of Edin- 
burgh from feveral ftations are often pidurefque, but univer- 
fally ftriking ; and when feen combined with the chief objedks 
that furround it, together with the extreme diftance in which 
the Grampian mountains appear, if finely illumined, the e(Fe<3: 
is truly fublime. One ilation, to which the ftranger is direiSled, 
a little to the north-eaft (in the face of the hill) of the ruins of 
the Hermitage and St. Anthony's chapel, commands a profpedt 
of this kind. 

On gaining, the height which rifes at the fouth-weft extremity 
of the valley between Arthur's Seat and Salilbury Craigs, we 
behold a ftretch of country, which, for variety of objeiSs, culti- 
vation, and extent, is hardly to be elfewhere found within the 
range of a fingle glance. This is the county of Mid Lothian. 

A little beyond this opening, to which there is a fmall defcent, 
are what the people in the neighbourhood call the Echoing Rocks^ 
from the circumftance of a remarkably diftiniSt reverberation of 
found, when made by voice or inftrument, being heard at this 
ledge of rocks. Hither, when the weather is fine» in the fpring 
and fummcr evenings, many of the citizens of Edinburgh refort, 
to hear, in their rambles, fome one blow the hautboy, clarinet, 
or german-flutej or perhaps fome amorous ditty is, in the 
mellifluous warblings of a female voice, poured on the c;ar; 
while babbling Echo in foftened accents repeats the drain; 
thus melting the hearer, fufceptible of the power of mufic 
over the a£tive feelings of the foul, into the finer emotions of 
tendemefs and love. 

U 2 Should 
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Should the vifitant to thefe wilds not feel much fatigued, he 
may prolong his excurfion ; and, by traverfmg the fouthem bafe 
of Arthur's Seat along the path-way clofe under the Hanging 
Rocks *, and ftriking off to the left clofe in by the dike, imme- 
diately within fight of the church and village of Dudingfton, 
keeping conftantly afcending, he will reach the top of the 
mountain. Of one little accuftomed to fituations fo high as 
the fummit of Arthur's Seat, the novelty muft imprefs the mind 
very powerfully. The wide and extended horizon, the multi« 
plidty of objeds, the vaft height to look down from, are all 
calculated to excite fenfations of the fublime, in the furvey of 
fuch varied, extenfive, and magnificent profpeds. 

The bird's eye view from this elevated fpot, particularly to^ 
the fouth and eaft, immediately at the bafe of the mountain, \sr 
peculiarly pleafing. The clear refiedive furface of the lake, oa 
which ftands the ftately manfion of Prieftfield f on the one fide, 
and on the other, nearly oppofite, elevated on a gentle eminence 
rifing from the water's edge, the church and village of Duding-^ 
fton ; behind which, the Marquis of Abercorn's elegant Grecian 
villa is fituated |, the ornamented grounds of which are beau- 
tifully difpofed ; and, a little to the right, feated on its wooded, 
rock, the mouldering turrets of Craigmiller caftle are feen ; the 
whole aflemblage, as the eye wanders over it, is indeed charm^ 

* So called from their peculiar appearance. They confift of vail prifmatic columns 
of bafaltesy fimilar to thofc of the Cave of Fingal' 10 Staffa, and of die Giant's Caufe* 
way in the county of Antrim in Ireland. 

f Or Preftonficld, the property of Sir Alexander Dick« 

\ Dudingfton-houfe was built after a plan of the late Sir William Chambers in the 
year 1768. The villa, gardens, offics-houfes, (hrubberies, canals^ bridges, planting, 
3(c. were carried on at an expence exceeding 30)000 1. 

3 ing. 
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ing. To the eaft of the village of Dudingfton, in the year i'j4S> 
the forces of the grandfon of James VII. Charles-Edward, were 
encamped for fome time prior to the battle of Prefton-pans, to 
which field they marched from their encampment, and returned 
crowned with vlftory. 

On the hills on which we now tread, did another military ex- 
hibition take place, not lefs remarkable than that which in 1 745 
appeared on the plain below. The Seaforth Highlanders had 
been raifed during the early part of the American war, under 
the idea, on their part, of not being obliged to ferve out of 
Europe. Their fervices, however, being required in India, it 
was propofed to fend them thither without confulting their in- 
clinations ; but when they came to underftand the intention of 
difpofing of them in this way, they by no means favoured the 
bufinefs : moreover, they thought it but reafonable, that their 
arrears (which by bad mamagement amounted to fomething 
confiderable) fliould be paid them in the firft place, and in the 
next, their confent afked to depart ; they alfo defired to know the 
place of their deftination : to all which they could not obtaia 
any fatisfadory information, or promife with regard to what 
was their due. The deliberations of foldiers generally end in. 
mutiny, and fo it happened in this inftance. One morning, as. 
the Seaforth Highlanders were at drill in Leith Links, while ia 
their xzx^h^ Jtanding eafy^ a clamour arofe on the fubjedl of their 
arrears, going abroad, &fr.«— As if moved by fome evil fpirit, the 
whole corps ftiouldered firelock, fet off at quick march, and halted 
not, nor looked behind them, till they gained the ridge of the 
hills, and fixed iheir head-quarters on the fummit of Arthur's- 
Seat. It was in vain to reafon j Highlanders are ftubborn, and 
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when once refolved they are firm as the rocks on which they 
recline. Promifes were made, but they fmiled at thefe, know- 
ing how former ones had been broken : threats were iifed, but 
they held them in derifion ; for they knew that foot foldiers 
would not dare to attack them, and that cavalry could not ap- 
proach them thus pofted. It was told them, that the caftle would 
fire and diflodge them ; but they knew the attempt would be 
vain, for they might retire behind the hills, and bid defiance to 
all the cannon of the ramparts. At length, the only way to 
gain them, fo as to bring them to reafon, though late, was 
adopted ; and this was, fending to them thofe on whofe 
honour they had fome dependence. The late Lords Dunmore 
and Macdonald were deputed to enter into a parley with 
the wild Mac Raas ; and having obtained this point, the nego- 
ciation was condufted with fuccefs, and foon fettled to the 
fatisfaftion of the mutineers. They had but one fmall favour 
to requeft, namely, " leave to (hoot Finnie^^ the adjutant of the 
corps; which favour was politely declined. They then re- 
turned to their allegiance and duty, and foon after embarked on 
foreign fervice : but Finnic their adjutant did not think it ne- 
ceffary to accompany them, left they fhould take it into their 
beads to repeat " the fma' favour'* on {omt future day. 

The ftudent in natural hiftory will find in the environs of 
Edinburgh ample range for botanical and mineralogical obferva-^ 
tion, particularly about Dudingfton Loch, Arthur's Seat, and 
Saliibury Craigs. " The mountain itfelf (fays Mr. Bennet) 
contains four hundred fpecies of plants, a number much be- 
yond what Mr. Lightfoot has afcribed to it in his Flora Scotica, 
Dudingfton Loch alone affords a curious variety of indigenous 
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plants/* Here 6)llow8 a catalogue of fome of the moft remark* 
able of the Inundatas and the Paluftras in the botanical technical 
" The chief economical or agricultural ufes which this beauti- 
ful aifemblage of plants (continues thia learned author) has 
hitherto ferved, is when by their decay and refolution they 
^* fubfide to the bottom of the lake, and contribute to form a 
^^ rich and black mud, which has been found upon trial to con- 
** ftitute an excellent manure *." At the bottom of the lake is 
found alfo abundance of. marie of different kinds and of excel- 
lent quality ; which, though occafionally wrought, is ilrangely 
negledted. 

From the beginning of fummer till the latter end of Decem-- 
ber Dudingfton Loch is covered with flocks of coots, and water- 
hens, who rear their broods, and emigrate to the fait water ; 
whence they return when the feafon is mild, to neftle among 
the bulru(hes and reeds that grow luxuriantly around the bor-- 
ders of the lake* Wild ducks, teal, and fwans, alfo frequent this 
fine flieet of water. The fwans are tame, and they breed very 
fruitfully : their elegant movements on the clear reflective bofom 
of the lake produces a pleafing effect, when viewed in con«» 
junflion with the fcenery around it. In the king's mufeum, 
and that of the Antiquarian Society are a few coins, (the infcrip- 
tions effaced,) which, together with the blade of a fword, and 
the heads of fome fpears and javelins^ (believed to be Roman,) 
were brought up from the bottom of the loch^ ia dragging for 
marie a few years ago -f • 

Arthur's Seat and Salilbury Craigs exhibit evident marks of 
what fome mineralogifts conceive to have been the produiSioa 

• Stat. Ace voL xviiL p. of Dudinglon. f I*>'d. p. 379^ 

of 
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of fire : and it muft be confefled, there are grounds fuflScicnt 
for indulging this hypothefis, to overturn which requires proofs 
that have not hitherto been adduced. 

On leaving the fummit of the hills, and defcending to the 
lower grounds of the fanduary, we retrace our fteps to the pa- 
lace ; and thence proceed through the Watergate, by the north- 
back of the Canongate, till we come to the part where the path- 
way ftrikes off on the right, that leads to the New Town over 
the fouth acclivity of the Calton-hill j in afcending which, the 
old town and caftle are feen curioufly piled in mafTes of build- 
ing the moft fantaftic conceivable. 

But, in order to enjoy the profpe£ts of the furrounding coun- 
try to every poffible advantage, from a lefs elevated fituation 
than either of thofe already pointed out, the tourift, inftead of 
going dircdiy over the hill, ought to keep to the right, and gain 
the north-eaft (houlder, where the road winds round the heightSi. 
From this point the leading objeds feem to approach nearer, 
and the feveral diftances appear lefs disjoined and more in har- 
mony as an eye-range, or even more appropriate, on a grand 
fcale, for compofition on canvafs. Jt is remembered, that the 
ingenious contriver of the Panorama executed his firft rude 
fketches in imitation of the views feen from the top of Calton- 
hill. This humble performance was firft exhibited in one of 
the apartments of the ball-room of this city j afterwards the artift 
made a more fuccefsful atttmpt in London ; fince which period 
his ingenuity has met with that recompence which a generous j 

public ufually award to perfons of perfevering induftryand talent. 

From the north-eaft point above mentioned a magnificent 
view is commanded of Arthur's Seat and Saliibury Craigs, at the 

foot 
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foot of whkh the Abbey and Abbey-hill form the fide wing and^ 
fore-ground of this landfcape : in the middle diftance are Pierce* 
hill barracks, Loch End^, and Hawk-hill f ; immediately behind 
which, the fea beach from Leith to Muffelburgh (comprehend- 
ing the Feeget Whins X) compofes the leading outline in the 

* The low grounds lying between Loch End, the road to Lcith, were, m the year 
14569 by royal grant bellowed on the Edinburghers for the purpofe of holding tour- 
naments, chiralry being then at its height in this country. Arnot's Hift. p. 71* 
Maitland's Hift. p. 214. After the Reformationt part of this ground was alfo fet 
apart for theatrical reprefentations : the fpot is called the Greenfide IVell^ and lies under 
^he brow of the hilL Amot, p. 76. Near the fame fpot (in the year 1510 or 1526) 
^ convent for Carmelite friars was erefled ; and, on the diflblution of religious houfes 
in Scotland, on the (itc of this monaftery, an hofpital for leprous perfons was founded 
(in 1 591) by John Robertfon, a merchant of Edinburgh, the rules of which were fo 
ftri^y enforced as to puni(h a breach of them with death, aad a gibbet for that pur- 
pofe was fiet up at one end of the hofpitaL Maitlaod, p. 2 14. Hope's Min. PrafL 
p. 507. 

f When the miferies of ciril broils defohted this northern part of the ifland, during 
the reigps of Mary of Loraine and James VI. the HawkhiU and adjacent heights were 
deemed important military pofts. On the 15th of April 1560, the French troops 
were driven from this ftation with great daughter, caufed by an attack made by the 
Scotifh cavalry 1 but, in the May following, the Englifh were lefs fuccefsful againft 
the veterans of France, in an attempt to diflodge them from the fame poft. Robert- 
fon, vol. i. p. 194. Another fmart flcirmifh took place near this fpot on the 16th of 
June 157 If between the Kin^t men and the ^een't meuy as they were called. Birrel's 
Diary, p. 19. Scott's Hiftory, p. 449, 450. 

X The Fteget WUns is a common of confiderable length, coniifting of furze and 
,bent> along the fea beach between Leith and Portobello. ** Before the battle of Dunbar, 
the leaders of the Scots demanded a conference with the ufurper Cromwell : he con- 
"fented to meet them on the morrow, half way between the Leith and Muffelburgh 
rocks, at low water, upon the fands, each party to be accompanied with one hundred 
horfemen. Any queftion they might choofe to propofe he agreed to anfwer ; but de- 
clined admitting of any animadverfion or reply. A part of this cunous but unfuccefs* 
ful conference is reported to have been in thefe words : Why did you put the king 
to death ? Becaufe he was a tyrant, and deferved death. Why did you diffolve the 
pailiament? Becaufe they were greater tyrants than the king, and required jdiflblu- 
tlon." Stat. Ace. voL xviii. p. 377. 
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farther diftaiice. The fertile flxores of Eaft Lothian ftretching 
into the German ocean, and forming the bay of Gulen, ftudded 
tvith fea-port towns and villas, make an interefting feature % 
In the extreme diftance, the conic hill of North Berwick, and 
the huge folid rock called the Bafs, appear the chief objeds* 
On the oppofite fide of the Frith of Forth, Largo Bay, Largo 
Law, and the beautifully indented openings and headlands along 
the Fifefhire coaft, bound this delightful profped on the 
north. 

Having furveyed the feries of objeds which compofe the vaft 
pidure that this Ilation commands, we proceed onward till we 
come to the north fhoulder or angle of the hill, from which a view, 
though perhaps lefs extenfive, yet not lefs worthy of admiration, 
is feen. Leith, Inchkeith, the coaft of Fife, with the Lomond 
hills terminating the profpedt are the leading features in this 
grand fcene. 

On turning round this point, an eye-range more extenfive 
and pi£turefque than either of the former prefents to view. In 
the extreme diftance, the Grampian mountains blend with the 
azure foftnefs of the Iky. The nearer diftance is compofed of 
the Ochil hills, the chief of which is Dunmeat, to the north of 
Stirling, bending over the windings of the Forth. This moun- 
tainous diftrid approaches the middle diftance, in which, to 
the eye, the Frith of Forth feems land-locked by the heights on 

♦ The principal viDa difcernible from this ftation k that lately built by the earl of 
Wcmyg, It is certainly the moft elegant of the kind north of the Tweed, When 
furniOted with fuitabk ornaments, ftc. add when his Lordfhip's valuable colle^ion of 
ftatuesy buds, and paintings, is arranged in it, few places will be found more dcferving 
ef a viilt than this truly magnificent viihu 

either 
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either fide of the Queea's-Ferrj* Should a gleam of funfhine 
chaacc to fall in the diredion of this vaft valley through which 
the riv§r winds its courfe, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, and 
Inchcolm with its ruins, form interefting and plcafing objefts 
in the fcene before us. Dunibirftle and Aberdour on the Fife 
fide, Barnbougle and Cramond on the Lothian fide, with the 
leffer iflets (among which veffels are fecn failing) in the Frith 
between, are fine features in the nearer diftance. And approach- 
ing the fore-ground, the charming villas of Inverleith, Warifton, 
Belberne, and a multitude of others nearer the fea-fhore, amid 
com fields, meadows, and pleafure grounds, greatly enliven and 
beautify this extenfive and magnificent profpe€t. The peculiar 
fituation from which this grand landfcape is viewed, over tops 
of boufes, from a precipice almoft perpendicular, adds greatly 
to the fublimity of the fcene. While the eye thus pafles over 
one pleafing profpedt after another, the mind is occupied in 
contemplating the infinite variety of purfuits in which the in- 
habitants of thefe regions are engaged : whether in the field, 
in the valley, on hill or mountain, on the bofom of the Frith, or 
out of fight among the windings of the Forth, in the fequeftered 
hamlet, the well-ftored farm-ftead, the family manfion, the in- 
duftrious village, the bufy fea-port town, and commercial bo- 
rough ; each appropriate fpot containing individuals eager ia 
the toil of human affairs; while all are haftening down the 
flream of time with more or lefs rapidity, as the cafiialties of 
fortune feem to impeL Thus, while the eye is feafting, the 
underftanding participates in the banquet : the vifible creation 
coinciding with that of the mental, gives birth to th^t 
pleafure which the imagination delights to revel in ; and the 
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finer feelings of the foul are gratified, while intelledl and fenfe- 
reciprocally contribute to the rational enjoyment of exiftence* 

Proceeding onward, we next obferve a partial profpedl of the- 
old part of the city terminated by the caftle ; and turning the- 
ibuth-weft corner of the hill, below the Obfervatory *, Bridewell? 
comes in fight, the modern Bqfiile of the Scotiftv capital f . It is 
built on a chofen fpot, formerly the fcene of broken heads and- 
bloody nofes, during the earlier period of the American war^ 
when Bickersy as they are called, were held on the Galton-hilh 
Thefe bickerings, or fet fkirmiflies, took place almoft every 
evening a little before dufk, and lafled till' night parted the 
combatants; who were, generally, idle apprentices, of mif- 
chievous difpofitions, that delighted in chacing each other from 
knoll to knoll with fticks and ftones. This paftime, however, 
was eventually a prelude to more ferious bufincfs.; for in the 

* Of the various departments of fciencey aftronomy Eas made the leaft progrefs at 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh : the Obfervatory is, of confequence, but too much ne- 
gle£led. So far back as the year 17369 and about i74i» while the ingenious Mac- 
laurin was profefTor of mathematics and natural philofophy, an attempt was made to 
eilablifh an infVitution for aflronomical improvement: but not until the year 1776 
wi^ the prefcnt Obfervatory erc&ed ; *< a half finifhed work (fays Amot) on the 
highcft hill of Edinburgh, .fpeaking this emphatic language to the eye of every be- 
holder : Here is a building which the folly of its contrivers led them to begin, without 
ronfidering that, by their poverty, they were unable ta finifh it." Hid. of Edin. 
p. 417, 

f Ihe foundation ftone of the firidewellwas laid with, great ceremony on St. An- 
drew's day I79i> While this huge mafs was building, a Baron of the Scotiih Ex- 
chequer, well known in the literary world, was heard to fay, **The magiflrates of this 
ancient city feem folicitous in providing for their fons and daughters, in due time, 9r 
comfortable refidence in as airy a iituation as poffible. God grant that it may not 
happen in my day, left I (hould be obliged to pay my refpe^s to my friends in this 
New Bafiilt^ about to be opened for the reception of the lawlefs and difobedient.^ 
About that time the new doctrines of France were fpreading faft in Scotland* 
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year 1778 the gude toun Embro\ in teftimony of a cordial 
concurrence in the meafures then purfued by an able and up^ / 
right miniftry in the bold attempt to fubdue America by force 
of arms, adually raifed a regiment (viz. the 80th foot)' to co- 
operate for that purpofe; in which regiment many of the 
Calton-hill heroes ferved as Edinburgh volunteers againd the 
rebellious Tankies. 

On the fouth-weft brow of the Calton-hill the tomb of 
David Hume appears ;. diftinguifhcd from others near it by its 
elegance and fimplicity. It is of a circular form, in the fiile 
of a Grecian tower. Over the entrance, the- name, nativity, 
and death of this illuflrious metaphyfician and hiftorian are in- 
fcribed. Above this, there h a nitch i but an urn or a bull h 
ftill wanting- 

The leading incidents in the life of Hume are left us, written 
by himfelf. Of the few natives of the Scotifh capital who dif- 
tinguifhed themfelvcs in the late century, Henky Dundas 
and David Hume, both bred to the bar, ftart forward from 
the canvafs of biographical Iketches with peculiar energy. To 
the latter of thefe portraits, a few lines, in this place, come- na- 
turally to be devoted^ 

Our hiftorian was- born at Edinburgh on the 26th April ryri. 
A younger brother of a refpedable, though not wealthy family, 
his patrimony did little more than drfray the neceflary expences 
of an^ elementary courfe of education previous to his entrance at 
the bar. At the age of twenty-three he made an- attempt to 
fettle in the city of Briftol : but the bufy fcene of a commercial 
town was unfuitable to the contemplative mind of Hume. From 
Briftol he retired to France, where he ftudied the philofophy of 
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th6 human mind ; and, on his return to London in the year 
J 738 he publiflied his " Treatife on Human Nature ;" but, as 
he himfelf informs us, this maftcr-piece of genius " fell dead* 
born from the prefs/' In 1 742 he publiflied the firft part of his 
£flays ; and this publication was more fortunate than the for-^ 
men Still, however, he had to ilruggle againft the powerful 
tide of ignorance and prejudice : yet his philofophy feemed not 
to have forfaken him till, on the publication of the two iiril 
vfelumtes of his Hiftory of England, in 1754, which were coldly 
received, he peeviihly refolved '' to change his name, and 
never more to return to his native country." But his 
" Political difcourfes," which were publiflied in 1751, having 
got into circulation in a manner favourable to the reception of 
that work, by degrees the hiftorian began to be more fuccefsful 
in his labours. Reconciled to the caprices of fortune which an 
author has too frequently to encounter, Hume once more re- 
fumed the pen, and went on with his Hiftory ; which having 
completed, he returned to France j and in 1765 we find him at 
Paris as Charge des Affaires ^. 

In 1 769, he returned to his native city, not to pradlife at the 
Scoiifli bar, but to enjoy that dignified eafe which his celebrity 
as a writer, and a comfortable independence of fortune, were 
calculated to enfure. Here, amidft his literary friends, among 
whom were Robertfon, Lord Kaims, Smith, Lord Monboddo, 
Blair, Black, Henry, Hutton, and a numerous lift of Scotifli 
literati now no more, he fpent the remainder of his days. On 

* It was during this ftay at Paris that Hume's and Roufleau's attachment took place, 
which terminated (o ftrangely, owing to the unhappy fenfibility of mind pofltffed by 
th^ latter. 
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the 25th of Auguft 1776, our hiftorian breathed his laft. He 
died, a& he lived, in the commmunioa of no religious fe^ 
whatfoever : calm and compofed he funk to re&, leaving be« 
hind a name as facred to virtue, as dear to fcience and elegant 
literature. The charms of compofition are bis in an eminent . 
degree. Hie writings haye gained his memory almofl as many 
enemies as his doctrines have made profelytes. Future agea 
vsrill judge wherein his followers were right, and how far his 
enemies were juftified in their acrimonious attacks and cen* 
fures. 

Within thefe twenty years, the Calton burying- ground has 
been greatly occupied as a rppofitory for the dead. It is not 
confecrated ground ; but fuperftition is gradually wearing away ; 
and the prefent generation, lefs fcrupulous with regard to the 
fandtity of a fpot made holy by the benedidion of a biflxop^ 
than were thofe whofe remains have accumulated the fwoln-up 
mounds of the church yards of the city and its environs, bury 
their departed relatives in a more elevated fituation, at a reafon- 
able diftance from the habitations of the living ; which ought 
ever to be attended to as proper in all refpeds. 

In defcending from the Calton-hill, we crofs over to Leith- 

ftreet : on the right hand is Leith-terrace, confifting of a row 

of high buildings, having fhops leading off the caufeway, roofed 

in with plain ftones, which alfo form the pavement, or terrace, for 

foot-paflengers to and from Leith ; hence its name Leith-terrace* 

At the upper end of the terrace is the Register Office *, a 

building 

♦ The foundation- (tone of this pubh'c bu'ding was laid by lord Frederick Campbell 
(then lord regifter) on the 27th of July 1774. The ceremony wa3 folemn and im- 
prclfive. A difcharge of cannon announced the commencement of a magnificent 
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building remarkable for elegance of deHgn and beauty of workman-* 
fliip. Oppofite to the Regifter Office is the Theatre Royal^ 
whofe paltry appearance is in complete contraft with the (lately 
grace and proportion of the former noble pile ; the view of 
which it greatly obftruds. The infide of the playhoufe, how- 
ever, is well planned, and commodioufly fitted up for the bufinefs 
of the flage, as well as for the eafe and comfort of the audience. 

The hiflory of the Scotifli flage exhibits a feries of oppofition, 
riot, and cabaU No fooner had the plays of miracles, myfteries, 
and moralities ceafed, and the church dropped the curtain, never 
more to rife, on the facred drama f , than, on the dawn of the 
Reformation', fecular exhibitions began to appear north of the 
Tweed. 

It is well known, that theatrical entertainments called Interludes 
were common in Scotland fo early as the minority of James V, 



repoiitory for our national recot ds. The dcfign of this elegant ftrufture was compofed by 
the ingenious Robert Adamsy archlted. One half only of this pile is reared ; and when 
the other half well be raiCed is a matter of great uncertainty. It is to conlift of a fquare 
of two hundred feet» having a dome of fifty feet diameter in the centre. The front, 
and one half of each wing, together with the dome» were'finifhed, and fitted up for the 
reception of records, &c. about ten years ago ; in the centre of the dome is a marble 
ftatue executed by the honourable Mrs. Darner. His prefent Majcfty, at the rcqueffc 
of the late Earl of Morton, (then lord regifter) made a grant, in the year 1765, out 
of the forfeited eftates, of i2,ooo1. which lay at intereft till the creftion of the build- 
ing ; it is hoped that another like grant will not be withheld j fo that this chief orna- 
ment of our city might be, at laft, completed according to the original defign. 

f ** The theatre (fays Arnot), which in the canting phrafe of modem fanaticifm is 
ftiled the temple of the Infernal Daemon, originated foltly from the church. The^b* 
jeds were fcriptural, the clergy the compofers, the church was the ftage, and Sunday 
the time of exhibition." — Arnot's Hift. of Edin. p. 74. See alfo Warton's Hift. of 
Englifli Po^ry ; Voltaire's Hift. Gen. Campbdl's Introduftion to the Hift. of Poetry 
in Scotlandi &c. 
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Nay^ prior to this period, fome traces of dramatic exhibitions, 
as mentioned by writers of authority, are difcoverable in Scot-* 
land *. In the year 1593, when James IV. married Margaret 
of England, one John Inglifh and his company performed at 
the nuptials of the royal pairf ; and in 1538, when Mary of 
Lorraine came to Scotland to efpoufe our fifth James, ^^ there 
were at Edinburgh great triumphs, farces, and plays, made unto 
the Queen's grace J.'* 

Th^ celebrated Scotifh poet Sir David Lindfay (the fiiend and 
companion of James V,) wrote feveral dramatic pieces in his 
vernacular dialect, which were aded at the play-fields of Coupar 
(in Fife) and of Edinburgh in the open air, " when weather 
^^ferved\y But thefe dramas, confifting chiefly of a ftrange 
mixture of obfcenity and fatire, gave great offence to the monks 
and friars, as it expofed fomewhat grofsly their fcandalous lives. 
Of confequence, fo barefaced an attack was roughly repelled, 
and eventually crufhed ; for, in the month of March i J58-9, 
a council of the clergy, hdd in the Blackfriars church, Edin- 

* See Note on ^* Ane Ettil interlude of the Droichia,^' p. 301 of Anc. Scot. Poems, 
edited by the late lord Hailes. 

t See Prologue to ♦« The Auld Man and his Wifc»** by Sir D. Lindfay ; Pinker- 
ton^s edition. 

X Leland's Colhftanea, edit. 1770, vol. iv. p. 458; Pitfcottie's Hiftory, p. 251, 
3d edit. 

II It appears from an original letter Inferted in the appendix of Pinkerton's Hiftory 
of the Jamefes, that the earlieft effort of the Dramatic Mufe north of the Tweed, viz, 
<« Ant Satyre of the Three Eft aits ^ in commendation of veneu and virturpauion of vycc, 
-" maid be Sir David Lindfey of the Mont," was played at the fcaft of the Epiphany, 
January 1539* at "Lithgoe before the kingc aod queue." This play was printed at 
Edinburgh by R. Charteris, in 1 602 ; Mr. G. Paton's copy is now in the poifeffion 
of the duke of Roxburgh. 
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burgh, ordained, that Sir DaTid Llndfay's book containing hls^ 
poeiris and plays {hould be burnt by the hands of the commoa 
executioner*. 

It appears, however, that foon after the reformed religioa 
obtained in Scotland, dramatic exhibitions revived. On the 
17th of January 1568, "a play made by Robert Semple " was- 
enaded at Edinburgh, before the regent Murray and fcveral of 
the Scotifh nobility f. In the year 1592 a company of players 
from England was liccnfcd by James VL to perform within 
Kdinburgh, which gave great oflfence to the clergy.. An adl of:^ 
Kirk'fejfion^ prohibiting people from reforting to places of pro- 
fane amufement, on pain of church cenfure, was, in November- 
1599, annulled by an ordinance of royal authority; dramatic 
exhibitions therefore went on. as formerly. 

In the year 1603, Philotus^ a comedy, was printed at Edin-« 
burgh ; there is reafpn to believe it to have been the produdioiv 
of Robert Semple which was exhibited before the regent Mur- 
ray, as mentioned above. In the fame year alfo was publifhed! 
Darius^ a tragedy, and in the year following three other trage- 
dies, written by Sir William Alexander of Minftrie, afterwards 
Earl of Stirling. 

During the national commotions in the reign of Charles I.^, 
and the civil wars of Cromweirs ufurpation, no traces of theatri- 
cal exhibitions are to be found north of the Tweed. Soon after 

*' The)rmadc an af^, that Sir-DaTuifLindfay^fi'book fliould be aboli/hed and burned.: 
Pittfcottie's Hiii. p. 315, of 3d edit. In arranging Sir D. Lindfay'^ dramatic piecetp . 
the order fcenos nearly as follows : Satyre of the Three £ftaits» A. D. 1539 ; Eight 
Ifitcrludesy J552. See Pinkerton'4 edit. vol. iL \ . Scotifh Poems 1799 \ aHo Ani«t'o 
Hift- of Edin. Appendix* 

f Sec BirrerB Diary^ p. 14, . 
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the Rclloration, however, when the eari of Rothes was high 
commifiioner of Scotland, on the feftival of St. John, a play 
called " Matciano, or the Difcovery," by Sir Thomas Sydferff^ 
was aded before his grace and his court at Holyroodhoufe. 
While the duke of York (afterward James II.) refided at the 
palace of Holyroodhoufe, in the years 1679, 80, and 81, a 
company of comedians attended his royal highnefs, and per* 
formed privately in the Tennis-hall before him and his fulte. 

The abdication of the tyrant James ; the acceffion of William \ 
the Britifli throne once more filled by a female fovereign ; and^ 
under her aufpices, the union of both fedions of our ifland \ 
thefe were events which had taken place, and £b completely 
occupied the minds of men^ that little encouragement was held 
out to ftage-adventurers, where religion and politics, poverty and 
prejudice, bore fuch mighty fway among the rigid Prefby terians 
of the north. Hence we find no mention made of plays or 
players in this part of the country till the year 17 14, " when 
a number of the Scotifli nobility and gentry were convened at 
Edinburgh^ at the time of a grand proceffion of the Royal 
company of archers, and the play of Macbelh was performed 
in the Tennis-hall formerly mentioned. National airs, at that 
time, were as much in vogue as at prefent ; the favourite fong 
** May the king enjoy bis ain again^^ was by a part of the audi- 
cnce loudly demanded ; while another part as firmly rejeded 
the propofol ; a difturbance immediately enfued, that had nearly 
ended in confequences by no means honourable to either party*." 

Soon after this afiFair at the Tennis-hall, the rebellion broke out. 

• - • - ^§ 

• Campbell's Introduftion to the Biflory of Poetry in Scotland, p. 353, 
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the fruits of which were, mifcarriage, profcription, and alt the 
mifcries attendant on civil war. When a calm fucceeded the 
ftorm, however, itinerant parties occafiooally vifited Edinbui^h j 
but the godly anvong the true blut Prefbyterians, and efpeci-- 
ally the clergy, taking alarm at the countenance fhown thefe 
ftrolling votaries of Thefpis, by the vain and deluded of the 
congregation, made a grand effort of their influence, aided by 
the civil power, and, in the year 1727, the magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh, zealous to prefcrve, uncontaminated by ftage profanation, 
that religion which their martyred forefathers had but lately 
fealed with their blood, in conjunftion with the ecclefiaftical 
court of that city, made a bold attempt to expel the players 
from afting in any quarter within the limits to which their 
authority extended *. Meanwhile, ** An a6t and exhortation '* 
was fulminated from the pulpits againft reforting to dramatic 
performances, in temples confecrated to the father of lies. The 
players, however, had their friends in the city ; and, notwith- 
ftanding the high influence and authority exerted againft them, 
they did not defpair. The interdidion of the magiftrates was 
artfully brought under the review of the court of feflSon ; audi 
in the year 1728, while the caufe wa« pending, a new company, 
proteded by the nobility and the gentlemen of the bar, re^opened 
the theatre in the Tennis-hall of the palace of Holyroodhoufe. 
The clergy beheld all this with an evil eye. Having gained 
liability, confequence, and power, they were now in a con^ 
dition to attack the temple of Bfelial with tenfold fury ; their 
cflTorts, together with the united aid of the univerfity of Edin- 

* Amot's Hifi. of Edin. p. 367. 
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burgh and the magiftrates of the city, at lail efFedled the dowQ^ 
fall of the ftage ; and theatrical entertainments were for a time 
fufpended in the Scotiih capital *. Never-thele&v &' ^ft^ for the 
elegant purfuits of literature fpreading its happy influence among 
the more enlightened citizens of the metropolis, a defire for the 
feafl: of mental enjoyment, as prepared by Shakefpeare and the 
dramatic writers of our (ifter nation^ gradu^dly opened the doors 
of the temple of the tragic and comic mufes ; and while the 
clergy railed on, the laity, unheeding their ghoftly counfel, Hole 
foftly to the benches of the Iktle theatres, which were ere&ed^ 
every night, ta the exclufion of all but the true votaries* of the. 
ftage f • At length, in the year 1746, after the civU commotiona* 
had fubfided, a fmati theatre was ere£ted in a back area near St» 
John^s crofs, Canongate ; the foundation^ftone of which wasr 
kid by Mr. Ryan, of Covent Garden; 

Thus, in defiance of every oppofition, Fegal or ecdefiaftical^ 
theatrical eftablifhments in Scotland obtained the patronage oS 
the learned, the gay, and even the grave with whom tafte and^ 
elegant literature were heldeftimable in polilhed fociety. Thofe 
ornaments of the ScotiOi bar and pulpit that have fucceflively 
appeared fince the period above alluded ta, and who profited* 
by theatrical recitations, afford the beft comment on this ac«- 
quifition to the rational amufements of the northern fedion o£ 
our illand. 

* An aA was pafled A. D. 1737, prohibiting ftage-plays in Scotland. 

f About the year 17369 the celebrated Allan Ramfay undertook to build, at his own 
czpence* a play-houfe in Carruber^s-dofey in which afterwards the town's people and! 
itinerant companies exhibited dramatic pieces ; but the a& pafled in 1737 againft ftage' 
phys proYcd fatal to Ramfay's fpeculation. 
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' But the Scotllh ftage had ever to encounter unpropltioua 
clrcumftances and untoward events. The Ganongate theatre 
^97as built partly by private fubfcriptlon and partly on credit. 
About the year 1752^ Mr. Lee^ an ador of that period eminently 
qualified for conducting theatrical concerns, purchafed from 
the original proprietors the little theatre, Ganongate, for 64 81. 
and lool. per annum during the lives of the leiTees. Notwith-> 
fianding Lee's abilities both as an a£kor and manager, his afiaira 
tendered it prudent for certain members of the College of 
Juftice^ as well as other perfons of property who were bondf-* 
men for him, to have the whole property of the theatre vetted 
in themfelves. Accordingly^ Loe having failed to make good 
his engagements, the gentlemen of the long robe knew how to 
take care of their own interefts : the manager was difmiffed, 
and the fenators of the GoUege of Juftice appointed James Gal- 
lender, a merchant of Edmburgh, as their agent for conducing 
the bufmefs of the ttage« 

. About this time a man of a prepofleiling figure and addrefs 
made his appearance on the Edinburgh boards, namely, DiooESr 
well known in Dublin as an accompliihed a£tor. Him it waa 
who, at Callender's invitation, came to Edinburgh as ad:ing-« 
manager when this new arrangement had taken place. Under 
Digges's management, things, for a time, went on fmoothly j 
but his ftyle of living, little confonant to that of ^Jlurdy beggar^ 
involved him in pecuniary embarraflments, and forced him to quit 
Edinburgh rather haftily. Still, however, Mr. Gallender con- 
tinued to aft for thofe concerned in the property of the theatre; 
and, in conjundion with Mr. Love, a performer of refpedability, 
carried on for fome time the management of the Edinburgh ftage^ 

At 
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At length, tired of the teafing and vexatious huCincik of a theatre, 
Mn Callender r^lioquifbed his connedlon with Love; on 
which occafion David Beat, aocther citizen of Edinburgh, joiae4 
Love, and they exerted themfelves to pleafe the town. To 
Love fuceeded John Dawfon *, of Newcaftlc. 

Beat and Dawfon gave little fatisfa£tion to the public in their 
mode of management j an inilance of which is recorded, little* 
'to the credit pf either the managers^ their company of comedians, 
or the public, to whom no fmall portion of blame muft at* 
tach f. ^^ Diflfentions arofe among the performers, which the 
^ managers were unable to ajyiay* E^ch party had their friends 
** among the public* The goptlemen of the long robe took a 
** deep concern in the quarrel. The ftudents in the univerfity 
^ did not remain neutral. In a riot which enfued, the Canon- 
^' gate theatre was totally demoliihed i and the parforoi^rs, wh^^ 
^' had drawn this ruin oa themfelves, were kfc in extreme 
« neccffity J/* 

This dlfafter proved no lefs miaous to the managers and per«> 
formers than to the proprietors, who found themfelves involved 
in a pecuniary embarraffment, with little hope of being extricated - 
from it with fafety and fuccefs* An adion of damages was^ 

• Or Dowfon. f A. D. 1 767. 

X Arnolds Hiftory of Edin. p. 37i« Befidea the difturbance above mentioned,. 
there were others of a funilar nature^ viz. the riot 00 the ansiverfary of the battle of 
Cullodcn, and the riot upon adding " High Life below Stairs." The laft diilurbanc^ 
but one was in June 17B89 on account of fome mifunderftanding refpedHng who fhould ■ 
pjay the part of Jaffitr to Mrs. Siddons'it Belvidera in Venice Prefcrvcd. See Jack(bn*s • 
Hiftory of the Scotifti Stage ; alfo Fennel's Statement. The laft riot was, when the 
late manager, Mr. Stephen Kemble, imprudently it was thoughti brought on the - 
Edinburgh ftage the tragedy of Chailes L. 
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brought before the Court of Seffion againft thofc who were 
concerned in the riot : this the rioters artfully warded off, by a 
counter-a£lion againft the plaintiffs, founded on their having been 
concerned in theatrical matters in open defiance of an aA of 
the legiflature. " The ludicroufnefs of the cafe was perceived, 
(t^bferves the author above quoted) and both ^dions were 
dropped *• 

The theatre was once mope fitted up, and from time to time 
performers of eminence foimd their account in vifiting the 
Scotifli capital f • An Edinburgh audience, at the period when 
the tragedy of Douglas was brought on the ftage, had as 
critics to guide the public tafte, a Robertfon, a Blair, a Webfter, 
a Carlifle, among the clergy ; a Dalrymple :]:, a Burnet §, a 
Home II, among the lawyers ; befides many among the general 
fiiafs eminently qualified to take the lead in matters of tafte as 
well as judgment. Hence, the Edinburgh ftage was defervedly 
confidered a genial hot-bed for theatrical cions of hopeful pro- 
mifc : and it ftill retains the fame warmth for performers of 
rifing merit, an s^dionate indulgence, bordering, it is feared, 
on good nature, but too often abufed by the artful intrigues or 
parfimonious manoeuvres of cunning or niggardly managers. 

The firft performance of the tragedy of Douglas forms an 
cyeatful era in the hiftory of the Scotifli ftage. About this 

♦ The cyafion ufually rcfortcd to in theatrical rcprefenutions was, that of " a con* 
^ cert ofmufic^ jvith a flay Between the affs,** 

t Among the number were, Digges (already mentioned), Mr. Bellamy, Mrs. Ward, 
Mrs. Baker, Mr. Rofs, Mr. Parfons, Mr, Smith, Mr. Aickin, Mr. GriflBitli, Lancafhire, 
and others of lefs note. 

t Afterwards Lord Hafles. § Lord Monboddo. || Lord Karnes. 
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txA^e elegant j|jit^r«ti}t'e Im^ i«^ €OX)fiderabIe pirogrcfs among the: 
Ss^mi cl€i;gj, whofe }4eM h94 ess;pande4 l>eyond the glofftmy. 
{^a<k <>i hmik^if^p. :; iin4 t&e dgad rales of church«>difciptihe^ 
lef8 jfWjdfid lA p^ifticcithaa m ;iifichry» b«gan gradually to give; 
way |p:th^ «harih8 of polifiwd Society* Yet the truth of this 
r^mar^k fcexiLS queftioaabl^ wbeft the durcani (knees refpciSting 
the tcagedy of Bouglai pafs in vieW. 

On the njghl <Jf the 14th of Deceiab« 1756, the tragedy of 
Dot)gla« was fifft .pTefetited to an Sidtnbucgh audieace. The 
play^ was rccjeiyedf favourably ; but vrfien its author was under- 
flood to be a dwgymaa of the eftaUiflied i&Vi of Scotiandy. the 
pure in ipjxk of Jbb* holy bnethrea opencdtheii: mouths againfl: the 
prQphaiie:poeC. He heard all, and.trefiibled in iecret, well kno w<* 
iag the influent ai^d poni^r whdli:h pi^eacKeiss of the.goj|)el of 
all defcripdohs 'have ov« the minds of the wseak and. the pre* 
judiced, when an. end is. in view which they earneftly endeavour 
to.cDmfiafs. . The 4Uth()r ojf Pd^gHas had his friends, and, if re- 
port fpeaks true, affpciates," attioog his brethren ofthc clergy, who 
alib were implicated in the:charge« The hiie and cry was once 
more raifed againft ftage-plays, play-wrights, and ftage-adors; . 
for the church was in danger: thp Prefbytery declared It openly^ 
an4. the pulpits vehemently refouodfSjd with denunciations againfl 
all. who freq^cot^d the, " dfl^gen^us entertainments of thejiagey 
Thei^Qrm, however, abated \ and the accompliihed author of this 
pppular tragedy reliaquifhed a profefCon whofe fandity his 
m^ufi? had violated. He yet lives, and has had, the fatisfaftion 
to fee the prejudice of his country againfl dramatic entertain- 
ments completely fubdued ; and in its flead, a prediledlion, 
bordering on enthufiafra, in favour of ftage-plays and play-adlors 
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nnrverfklty obtain. How^ ot^ierwife co«td' it be, when Shaken- 
' fpear, Otway^ Thomibn^ and a multitude of others, yield the 
richeft (lores of genius ; and while a Hartley, a Barry, a Yates^ 
a Jordan, an Eden, a Siddons^ grac^ in fucceffive triumphs 
the boards of the Edinburgh theatre. Nor vnll it ever be for^ 
gotten, tbat^ Garrick alone excepted, hardly a player of any 
eminence in England or in Ireland, but has fnatched a wreath^ 
from the partial hand of the genius- of the ScotiOl ilage. 

But to return to our nanrattve< So/ far had pubUc opinion^ 
altered in favour of ftage performances, that in the year 1768^^ 
a new playhoufe, fince dignified by the* title of *^ Theatre 
Royal,'' was begun and was opened in December .1^769*, under 
the management of Mr* David Rofs^^of CoventGarden-^theatrew . 
This gentleman, having become patentee (by purchafe) under 
the fandioa of law, for a ihort time continued his labour.;. but. 
with fuch ill fuccefa as greatly to damp the ardbur with which 
he encountered the difficultiea of theatrical bufinefs. An un** 
forefeen accident too taking place, before the houfe was com^*^ 
pleted, confiderably leflened his^ expe<ftation8 as to the profits of 
the enfuing fcafon. This accident was no otherthan the down"*- 

fall of tlie North- bridge ; by which the dJreft communicatiott- 
from the city to the theatre was cut off.* Moreover^ the- ene*^ 
mies of ftage performances faw the hand of Providence matii- 
feft in thus gracioufly permitting the broad way to the temple- 
of Satan to be fuddenly laid in ruins. Happily but few lives 
were loft when the bridge fell ; which circumftance greatly added, 
in the minds of the pious difciples of Whitfield, (from whefe^ 

* The cxpcnce of the houfe, wardrobe, and fcencry, amounticd to about 5pooK 
ftcrling, Arnot's Hift. p. 372. 
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preach mg a vafl: coRCourfe of people had, but a few minutes 
before the dreadful sra£h took place, retired to their own homes, 
moft of whom pafled by way. of the bridge) to the miraculous 
interposition of Heaven. Neverthelefs, the bridge being rebuilt, 
and the theatre opened, fuch is the perverfenefs of human na- 
ture, that even fome of the godly themfelves were feen to enter 
the houfe of the arcb-fcorner ; where the fons and daughters of 
the land partook of entertainments prepared by profane authors, 
and exhibited by ^^ vagranfsy common-players^ vagabonds^ and 
Jiurdy-Jfeggars^ 

Rofs, having failed in his expedations the firft feafon, let the 
theatre to Foot £, who brought down fuch a company the fecond 
opening of the houfe as infured fuccels * ; a proof c^ which is,, 
that Foote, after paying the rent and all contingencies, cleared up- 
wards of a thoufand pounds, with which he returned to London, 
leaving, for a pecuniary confideration, the amount of which is 
not known, the management and profits arifing therefrom in 
the hands of Meffrs. Digges and Bland. Mr. Bland (the uncle 

[ of the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, formerly the partner of Rofs), 

a ileady, upright charader, continued to manage in conjundion 
with Digges ; and, having obtained Jrom Rofs, a renewal of 

i their leafe, they went on with varjious fuccefs, till Digges was 

I once more obliged to quit Edinburgh^ for reafons beft known to 

; himfelf and his creditors. 

i I 

I Mr. Bland continued as treafurer to the theatre, and ading- 

I manager occafionally, while Signior Doihinico Corri (now 

\ mufic-feller in the Haymarket) and Mr. Wilkinfon of York 
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• Among the number were Wefton and Woodward. Arnot's Hift. p. 373. 
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fucceffively held the current leafe; till,ih NovemBer i78i,.Mr^ 
John Jackfon purchafed the ^theatre, wardrobe, fcenery, &c. 
from the late patentee Mr. David Rofs* Mr, Jackfon had the 
management of the Edinburgh theatre for ten years. To him 
fucceeded Mr. Stephen Remble ; under whofe dire£tion it re- 
mained till November 1800; when being once more taken: 
by Mr. Jackfon, in conjunction with Mr.Aikiri of Liver- 
pool, the theatrical entertainments of theScotifE capital were 
refumed *. 

Thus, in the imperfed Iketch here exhibited'Jof the Scotifli - 
ftage, the remark formo-ly made, that the hiftery of the drama - 
in North Britaih holds up to view-a feries of oppofition, riot>. 
and Cabal, is fully verified ; and were the general outline of thi$^^ 
fii|;ht draught filled up in^due breadth of light and tihade, many 
imevefting grovpes wouild ftarr forward; on which the attention 
of the lover of the ftige would eagerly fix. It w6uld be feen,- 
at^thefame time, that while our fouthern neighbours the Anglo- 
SaxoM,. to whofe capital the feat of empire was removed,"* were ' 
de^ghted widi the mofe of Shakefpeare, of his contemporaries^ . 
and. of hb fucceifors^ the drama' among the^Scoto-Siaxons hadr 
funk into total negk£t. And although Drummond (who, as ^ 
he himfelf informs us, ^^ was the ftrHxhit in>this iiland englifhed 
the Madrigal," and> in imitation of the divine Petrarcby ** did 
celebrate a miftrefs dead") was well qualified to write foF the ftage, 
and hi& compatriot, the earl of Stirling, had adually done fo ; 
and while France, with whom Scotland formerly was in habits 

• For details at length of the Scotifh ftage, fee Arnot's Hift. of Edinburgh ; Jack* 
fon*8 Hift. of the Scot, Stage \ Mrs. Bellamy's Memoirs of her own Life ; aud Mr^ 
Wnkinfon's ditto. And for a lift of Dramatic Writers, natives of Scotland, fce Camp^ 
'Cell's. Introdtt^ion of Poetry in Scotland: 
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of mutual amity, witnefled on the ftage the mafterly produdions 
c^ Racine and Corneilk; while, at the fame time, Italy could 
boafl her Ariofto and T^affi^ and Spain her Cervantes^ Lopez de 
Vega^ and a long lift of dramatic authors ; in Scotland, by the 
departure^ of regal ftate, and the emigration of the mufes in 
confequence of that event, the gloomy fanaticifm which fuc* 
ceeded, overfliadowing every fpecies of innocent amufement in 
the kingdom, which had thus. been deprived of the gaiety and 
fplendour of a court, together with civil broils and political 
contentions, hardly a veftige of theatrical entertainments can 
be traced till afler the middle of the eighteenth century, as hath 

« ■ 

already been^fliewn. 

Having conducted the ftranger to the various places the de- 
f^ription of which, and the circumftances therewith conneded^ . 
occupy the pages allotted to this part of the work, the author 
deems one day's ramble through that part of the city and its 
immediate environs which ought, in his apprehenfion, to be firft 
vifited, to be completed/ He next proceeds in the interval be- - 
tween the firft'^and fecond day's excurfion, to give a rude 
fketch of the irife and progrefsvof the capital, io the time of its • 
lateft improvement.' 

The cities of Venice, Afnfterdam, Paris and London,, (parti- - 
cularly the two former,) owe their origin to fmall beginnings. 
The perfeveririg induftry of a. few fifters, it is faidj of each of 
thefe immenfe capitals, laid the foundation of the^ wealth and 
magnificence of the firft emporia of the univerfe.'- But Edin- 
burgh, like Rome, has the firft period of its exiftence involved 
in fabulous obfcurity. , 
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Edinburgh, or Buneidin'^ (as it is called by the Gael 
of the Grampian mountains) is mentioned by our earHer' 
hiftorians as a place of ftrength in the feventh century f. 
In the twelfth century, however, it appears to have been 
for fome time ereded into a burgh-royal, as it is exprefsly ' 
mentioned in the charter of foundation of the abbey of 
Holyroodhcufe, (granted by David I. A. D. 1128,) and is 
there ftylcd ** Burgo meo de Edwinjburg ;^^ from which circum- 
ftance we may fa:fely conclude that it was looked on as a place 
of fome importance long before that period. An hiftori- ' 
cal fa£t may ferve to illuftrate this remark. In the year 1093, 
Margaret, the queen of Malcolm Cainmore, died in the cattle 
(Duneidin) a few days after the death of her hufband, and ' 
during the fiege of that fortrefs, by her brother-in-law Donald 
Bane, who had ufurped the throne, «and made an attempt to * 
feize her and her children, that all obftacles might be removed 
between him and his dedgns : but want of (kill and due cau- 
tion rendered this bold attempt ineffedtuah In the mean time 

♦ To retail what writers have fuggefted with regard to the etymology of the name 
and origin of Ediiiburghy would be a wafle of time and words. Burghy derived from 
the Saxon Bvrgf and Dun (pronounced like Deen}^ which is tlie Gaelic for the fame 
Xhingy fignifying lower or cqftle; Edin, or Edwin, perhaps meaning the Northumbrian 
prince of that name": thus Duneidin, or Edinburgh, muft mean the tower or caftle of 
Edwin. Hence the name of the Scotifh capital. 

f ** The oldeft writings in Anderfon's Diplomata (fays Lord Hailes) are in Dun- 
<' can'« time 1094 or lb. But they are to monks, and monks of authority. Monks 
**• cQuld forge, and it is fuppofcd they did ^o without fcruple. The oldeft writ of a 
'< layman in Anderfon's Diplomata is by Malcolm IV. circa ann. it 53.'' Remarks 
on fome of the editions of the oldeft Ads of Pari, of Scotland. Hence the Scotifh 
j-ccords i^fetred to by our earlier hiftorians ate not to be truft^d without due coniider- 
jition. 

the 
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the queen died, and the royal infants, having efcaped, were con- 
veyed privately to England, vsrhere they were placed in fafety 
under the protedlion of. their uncle Edgar Atheling *. In the. 
year 1174, Edinburgh caftle was one of the garrifons ceded to/ 
the Englifli at the time William the Lyon was taken prifoner 
in the. neighbourhood of Alnwick.f. When peace. was con- 
cluded between the contending parties, and the. marriage of the: 
Scotiih king and Ermergarde, daughter to tlie earl ^f Beaumont,^ 
Had been folemnized,. Edinburgh was reftored as a gift in ho- 
nour of the. occafion* The capital of Scotland wa8, for a con- 
fiderable . length of time, confined within the precinA of the: 
caftle*. The. incurfions of the.EngUfli rendered this precaution 
neceflary. Hence we find, that, on their expulfion beyond the. 
Tweed, Edinburgh became more, populous ; and the two ex» 
tremes of the. high ftreet, from the Abbey of Holyroodhoufe - 
to the g^tes of the caftle, gradually^ meeting where the Nether^ 
bow formerly ftood and the Canongate commences, formed the. 
principaKpart.of the town- But the houfes were poorly con— 
firuded, and of mean appearance .:. yet, . aa the Scotifti kings- 
occafionally held their parliaments J. at Edinburgh, its . citizens • 
came by. degrees to acquire wealth, . and, confequently inflii-.- 
ence with the* court. . 

From the period when our firft James was murdered by his : 
unnatural uncle, who fuffered the punifhmeat due to his crime : 

- ♦ Annals of Scotland, p. 1 14.^ 

f - Maitknd'e Hift. of Ec|in. p. 7. Arnot!s Hift. p..9w. Their authorities arc foaod .' 
in the Inventory to the city cartulary. 

t The firft parliament held iii Edinlwrgh was in the reign of Ahxaitder II. A. D. •- 
121C. ViJc Fotdun, lib. ix. c*. 27. Annals of Scot, p- J55- The. laft parliament . 
was held immediately previous to the Union, 1709. 
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in Edinburgh*, that burgh feems to have gained daily an ac- 
ceffion of importance, pre-eminent in a high degree. The fon 
of the murdered king was crowned at the palace of Holyrood- 
houfe. His fon and fucceflbr, James III. then an infant but 
feven years old, immediately on his coming to the throne retired 
with his mother to the caftle of Edinburgh. About the fame 
time (A. D. 1461) Henry VI. of England, in his exile, experi- 
enced, during his refidence in Edinburgh, the greateft kindnefs 
from its inhabitants ; and, had that unfortunate monarch been 
recalled to his native dominions, his good intentions might have 
proved of infinite advantage to that rifing burgh f • 

James III. who is reprefented by our hiftorians as a weak 

prince, was, notwithftanding, poffefled of a defire to diftinguifli 

his reign by an attention to the fine arts. Hence it is obfenr- 

able, that fome of the choiceft reniains of architedure, in many 

o£ our cities, owe their origin to the taftc for building in the 

time in which he lived. Edinburgh was favoured with his 

particular regard. St. Gfiles, the chief ornament of the old 

town, was, in 1466, erefted by him into a collegiate church ; and 

»there is reafon to believe, that if he did not build this handfome 

edifice, he at lead added greatly to its beauty. It appears alfo, 

^that Edinburgh was pretty nearly in the fame ftate in which it 

was immediately prior to the extenfion and improvements that 

:took place in the year 1763 J. 

The citizens of Edinburgh, ever marked for Joyalty to their I 

lawful fovereign, experienced in the reign of the Jamefes many 
iinarks of royal favour. Jaines IIL, in particular, conferred 

• » Drummond's Hift, of the Jamefes, p. 17. 

f MAkland ; Aroot. % Ibid. 
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high privileges on the municipality of this ancient borough, 
Th^ romantic James IV. led into the fatal field of Flouden 
many of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, who never returned. 
To add to its miferies, this city was laid wafte by peftilence ; 
and the magiftrates found it necefiary to demolifh feveral 
houfes in which infeded perfons had funk under the dif- 
eafe* 

Edinburgh was now become a town, the firft magiftrate of 
which was frequently chofen from among the moft diftinguiflied 
of the Scotifh nobles. Hence we find, that during the minority 
of James V. the duke of Albany, then Regent, iflued an order 
forbidding the citizens to eled any of the name of Douglas or 
Hamilton (the chiefs of whom were the earls of Angus and Arran) 
asLord Provoft of Edinburgh. A manifeft proof of the increafing 
x:onfequence of this burgh, when fuch powerful houfes confidered 
the being appointed its chief magiflrate as a matter of the firft 
importance. We alfo find, thatduring theturbulent times of Mary 
and of her fon James VL, when Edinburgh was become the feat 
of government, and the couns of Law were held in it, perfons 
reforted thither from all parts of the kingdom, as well as em« 
bafiies from foreign courts, whofe attendants, &c. neceflfarily 
required lodgings, though, if report be to be credited, thofc 
were far from being elegant, or even comfortable. This in- 
flux of people threw into the town much money, and of confe- 
quence increafed the influence and power of the wealthy part of 
its inhabitants. An example of this kind, during the violent 
ftruggle of the Scotifli covenanters and court party for power, 
occurs in the Angular circumftance of the Lord Provoft of Edin- 

VoL. U. A a burgh, 
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burgh ^, a merchant, lending to the infurgents no lefs a fum 
than 20,000 1. fterling; which, to be fure, beggared his family^ 
and he himfelf died a negleded debtor in pnfon. 

The acceffion of James VI. to the Englilh throne, the fubfe- 
quent viciffitudes of the reigns of his fon, grandfon, and great- 
grand-daughters, and, above all, the union of the two kingdoms, 
were circumftances highly inimical to the flourifhing ftate of the 
Scotiih capital. Still, however, the courts of law and the Uni- 
verfity were places of attradion for a greater influx of firangers 
to Edinburgh than to any other town north of the Tweed. 

It had been a favourite fpeculation for a condderable time, to 
enlarge and beautify the city f . At length, when all fears of a 
counter-revolution (to ufe a modem phrafe) in favour of the 
houfe of Stuart had vanifhed, and a native prince was feated on 
the throne, the citizens of Edinburgh, defirous of participating 
in the benefits arifing from the general profperity of the united 
nation, thought of extending their boundaries beyond the an- 
cient limits ; for which purpofe application was made to parlia- 
ment, and an a(3: pafled J empowering the magiftrates and town 
council to enlarge and improve the capital. The Royal Ex« 
change, as already mentioned, was the firA fpecimen of thus 
beautifying the ancient city of Edinburgh. Soon after. Brown's 
Square, Argyle's Square, George's Square, Alifon's Square, 
Adam's Square, and part of Nicolfon's Street, were built on the 
fouth fide of the old town. 

♦ Sir William Dick, of Braid, for aa account of whom fee 'Grainger's Supplement 
to the Biographical Hiftory of England. 

f A plan of the bridge and other improvements of the city was found in a portfolio 
belonging to the late Earl of Mar. See Edinburgh Magazine, vol. ii. p. 268* 
% 26 George IL €.36* 
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During the time when the above-mentioned buildings were 
erefting, the firft ftone of the North-bridge was laid, on the 2 1 ft of 
October 1763, by ^George Drummond Efq. then Lord Provoft 
of Edinburgh ; which opened a communication to a new town 
about to be planned, comprehending what is called the extended 
royalty. An a£t of parliament* for this purpofe was ob- 
tained, and plans for a new town ordered to be given in $ 
which were accordingly lodged in the council-chamber of the 
city. That deiigned by the nephew of the celebrated author 
of the Seafons, Mn James Craig, architedl, was approved ; 
agreeably to which the prefent new town was built. 

The lapfe of thirty-three years has made a wonderful change, 
in every refpeO: for the better, in the appearance of the Scotifh 
capital. The magiftrates, ftili intent on the grand projed of 
enlarging and beautifying their city, riecently purchafed, with 
an intention of building on them, the ornamented grounds of 
the late General Scott's elegant villa of Bellevue ; for which 
purpofe plans were ordered to be lodged f ; fo that, according 
to the one which fhall be approved of, buildings may be ereSed 
in a ftyle of elegance fuitable to the charming fpot thus fo hap- 
pily chofen, and to the tafte of the times, now fo much im- 
proved, fince the commencement of that fpirit of enterprife, 

• 7 George III. c. 27. 

•)• Since writing the above, the author has learned that, although the plans were laid 
Ml the table of the counciUchamberi thofe which were exhibited did not pleafe : a cir- 
cumflance the more extraordinary, as one of the firft engineers that Scotland ever bred 
produced a defign, than which for elegant fimplicity and real fcience few fuperior to it 
have appeared. The magiftrates, however, (and highly to their honour be it men- 
tioned) did not allow the artifts to pafs unrewarded. A plan, it is faid, is recom- 
mended to be made, to confift of afekBionfrom the four which were thought moft wor- 
thy of notice! — Feb, 24, 1 80 1. 
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efpecially for architedure, throughout the country at large, but 
more particularly in Edinburgh and its immediate vicinity, to- 
ward the clofe of the eighteenth century. 

The fecond day's excurfion may be direded through the 
new town to the village called " The Water ofLeith^^ where the 
flour mills of Edinburgh are fituated ; thence following the 
courfe of the water, round by St. Bernard^s Well^ and the vil- 
lages oi Stockbridge and Canon Mills ^ up by Brougbton^ through 
Tork Place^ to ^een Street ; and thence by the firft ftreet lead- 
ing off to the left, to the lodgings at which the ftranger may 
chance to live. 

From St. Andrew's Square, let us enter George's Street, and 
proceed weftward. On the left is the Pbjificians Hall^ and op- 
pofite to it St. Andrew's church. The former is built in fo 
chafte, elegant, and fimple a flyle as, on the flighted glance, to 
arreft the paflenger's attention. The latter is fo ftrangely cbn- 
ftru£ted, and is fo new in the order of its parts, that, although 
the workmanfliip is excellent, yet one is at a lofs whether to 
beftow praife or blame on the archite<St of fo peculiar a ftrudure. 
The portico and fpire are admirable ; but what difgraces the 
latter is a chime of eight bells, fadly out of tune, and wretch- 
edly rung, to the great annoyance of all within hearing, parti- 
cularly on Sundays when people are on their way to public 
worfliip. 

A little to the weftward of Hanover Street are George s Street 
AJfembly Rooms^ in which balls, concerts, and card parties,^ are 
occaflonally held. The apartments are fitted up in a ftyle of 
magnificence charadteriftic of the advanced ftate of fociety in 
the Scotifli capital. The outlide of the building, however, i« 

heavy 
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heavy and inelegant. It is to the infide that we turn with admi- 
ration, particularly when illuminated, its chryftal luftres refrad- 
ing and refledling in infinite variety the rays in every direction : 
and when beauty appears amid this fplendour, decked out in aH 
the elegance of tafte and fafhion, Ikimming lightly along 
through the mazes of a minuet, heightened by the rifing 
glow imparted by the graceful movements of the more lively 
dance j infenfible muft that heart be which feels not the influ- 
ence of female charms, while beholding a feleft party of Scotifh 
ladies on the night of an affembly. On the night of a Card^ 
party ^ the fcene is changed. On Concert-nigbts the company 
is neither fo feleA nor fo brilliant as on ball-nights. To ex- 
plain this latter circumftance is no very difficult tafk : but for 
this purpofe it is neceflary to take a retrofpeft of the rife, pro- 
grefs, and decline of mufic in the capital of Scotland, from the 
latter end of the feventeenth till toward the clofe of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Fortunately, in a paper * publiflied in the firfl: volume of the 
Tranfaftions of the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland, we are 
in pofleffion of " a plan of a grand concert of mufic on St. Ce- 
cilia's day 1695,'* which throws fome light on the ftate of 
fcientific muftc in Scotland toward the end of the feventeenth 
century. 

Although the fpirit of the times about the era of the Revolu^ 
tion did not admit of theatrical exhibitions in this part of the 
country, yet the inhabitants north of the Tweed, ever partial to 

* « On the fafhionable Amufemcnts and Entertainments in Edinburgh in the laft 
century :'* read by W. Tytler of Woodhoufeke, Efq. Tranf. Antiq. Soc. of Scot.- 
vol. i. p. 499* 

"the 
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** the melody of fweet founds," could liften with delight to an 
entertainment of this nature, in which fcience and art combined 
were furniflied for the mental feaft of rational enjoy ment. 
Hence we find very diftindt traces of the Symphonies much ear- 
lier than the period to which the prefent inquiry is limited. 
But, to go no farther back than the time before fpecified, we 
ihall proceed to notice the progrefs and decline of unvitiated 
tafte for mufical compofition, from the firft eftablifliment of a 
weekly concert in Edinburgh, to the final difTolution of the 
Musical Society. 

In the paper already mentioned, (in the notes fubjoined to 
the plan of the concert therein copied from one " given by 
James Chriftie Efq. of Newhall to Mr. Tytler's worthy friend 
William Douglas of Garwallfoot," and by him to Mr. T.) the 
learned author has given fome interefling particulars relating to 
the profefiional muficians, as well as gentlemen performers of 
the period alluded to : among others, Adam Craig is particularly 
noticed, who, fays Mr. Tytler, " was reckoned a good orche- 
ftra player on the violin, and teacher of mufic *," in his dedica- 
tion ^^ to the honourable Lords and Gentlemen of the Mufical 
Society of Mary's Chapel,'' prefixed to his " Colledion of the 
choiceft Scots Tunes" publifhed in the year 1730; which 
fhews that an eftablifhed concert exifted before this period in 
the capital. Arnot alfo, in his Hiftory of Edinburgh, fixes the 
precife date of this inftitution in March 1728 ; and adds, " be- 
*' fore this time, feveral gentlemen performers on the harpfi- 
" chord and violin had formed a weekly club at the Crofs- 

* ** 1 remember him (continues our author) as the fccond vioh'n to M*Gibbon in 
the Gentlemen's concert." Tranf. Ant. Soc. of Scot. vol. i. p. 510, 
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" keys tevern : the common entertainment confifted in playing 
** the concertos and fonatos of Corelli, then juftpublifhed, and 
** the overtures of Handel */' 

From the mnfical meetings occaHonally held at Edinburgh in 
the latter end of the feventeenth and former part of the eigh- 
teenth century, originated, as appears from what has been faid 
above, the weekly concert of mu(ic, which firil met in St. 
Mary's Chapel, and afterwards in a room ere<fied for the pur- 
pofe, called St. Cecilia s Hall t» This muiical aflbciation con- 
fided of a limited number, feleAed from the nobility and gentry 
of known tafte, moft of whom could either manage an inftru- 
ment,. or fuftain a part in a chorus. From among the members, 
a governor, deputy governor, treafurer, and five diredtors, were 
chofen annually, and in thyn the whole management . was 
veiled. At firft the band of this mufical fociety confifted chiefly 
of gentlemen performers ; hence it was denominated " Th^ 
Gentlemen s Concert.'^ But, in procefs of time, either from the 
want of gentlemen performers, or from a defire to make the 
entertainment keep pace with the advancement that mufic had 
made in England, particularly toward the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the influence of which had reached the northern 
capital, profeffional men invited from abroad, and others, na- 
tives of the place, who were taken into the orcheftra, filled up- 
the band ; till at length it almoft wholly confifted of profefled 
muficians. 

For fome years matters were conduced with great order and 

propriety, and St. Cecilia's Hall was a place of favourite refort.. 

« 

* Amot's Hiftory, p. 379. Maitland {9ij% 29th March ; Hift.'of £diii» p» 167* 
f Built in the year X762. 
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The Oratorios of Handel were cccafionally performed with pre- 
cifion and efFed. The beft compofitions of the old fchool took 
the lead in the plans of the concerts ; which were ably con- 
duced, while a Pinto and a PuppOj and not unfrequently the 
earl ctf Kelly hinifelf, led the band. The celebrated Tenducd^ 
too, was often heard in St. Cecilia's Hall ; and the greateft in- 
llrumental performers, among whom were Fifcher^ Salomon^ 
Jarnowick^ and Cramer^ often vifited the country fo famed for 
its national melodies. A fad reverfe, however, has taken place. 
St. Cecilia's Hall is now defcrted. The beauties of the Scotifh 
capital no longer refort thither to hear the ftrains of Corelli, 
Jomelli, Pergolefe, Geminiani, Martini of Milan, Leo, Du- 
rante, Galuppi, Perez, Bach, Sacchini, Giardini, which capti- 
vate and exalt the finer feeling^ of the foul : the tendernefs, 
delicacy, pathos, power, and elevation which the compofitipns 
of thefe great mailers pofFefsy but ill accord with the vitiated 
tafte of the prefent day- The admirable produAions of the 
German Shakfpeare of mufic, fo to fpeak, Haydn himfelf, 
and thofe of his countryman Pleyel, are liftened to only 
.lirough the medium of an infatiable reli(h for the marvellous 
in execution, in which mere rapidity, noife, and unmeaning 
founds bewilder the imagination, diftrad the attention, and are 
at variance with mealure, melody, modulation, harmony, and 
every eflential requiftte of mufical expreflion. Hence that 
deplorable decline, haflening into total extindion, of a pure 
and ardent defire for the genuine claffics, if the expreflion may 
be allowed, of the fcientific art of mufic. But this declenfion 
in point of tafte for the fterling produdions of the old fchool, 
of thofe immediately fuccceding it, is not of fo recent a date as 

might be imagined. 
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80 far back ad the year 1 777, a well- written paper on this 
fobjed made its appearance in the Scots Magazine for April of 
that year, which contained feveral remarks on the prevailing 
tafte in mu(ic, and pointed particularly at the Mufical Society of 
Edinburgh. An extradJ: or two from this paper will ferve to 
(hew, that a corrupt tafte for the marvellous in muHc obtained 
in the metropolis of the north about four-and*twenty years ago. 
After defcribing the three movements of the modem overture, 
viz* the Alegro^ the Andante^ and the Prefto^ in a happy vein of 
irony, the writer adds, ** I have feldom liftened to a piece of 
** muilc without carrying off in my memory a part of the air ; 
^ but, at the conclusion of this piece, X found that no part of it 
^ had made the fmalleft impreffiott. We have heard a piece' 
^^ of mufic (continues he) where, after its concluiion, the de- 
^ lightful idea cootiniied to fill the imagination, the melodious 
^^ founds hung upon the raviihed ear, and fancy ftill continued* 
** a faint impreflSon when the reality had ceafed. When tried 
** by this teft of merit, what muft we determine of the mufic 
•* at prefent in efteem *•" 

In another paragraph of the fame paper the learned writer 
remarks, ^^ Noife, indeed, feems to be a principal aim of the 
" modern compofers ; as may be eafily imagined, where the 
^ defign is rather to amaze and furprife than to pleafe. For 
^ this it may perhaps be urged, that they have the example of 
^ the befl of the old mafters ; Handel himfelfliaving introduced 
^' drums and wooden cannon in fome of his chorufles. But let 
*^ it be remembered, that Handel in no inflance deviated from 
^ propriety. Where he wanted to exprefe die Korror and 

♦ Scots Magazine for April 1777; 

\ Vol. II. * B b « thunder 
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" tinmder of war, the thunder of his chorus could not be too* 
^^ tremendous; when he wifhed to exprefs the grateful accla- 
^^ mation of thoufands, and the peal of thankfgiving and praife 
" to the Almighty, the fublimity of the thing called forth the 
^' higheft powers of found, and the utmofl energy of voices and 
^ of inftruments. But how different was his ftyle when the 
** fubjeO: required a foftnefs and tendernefs of expreflion?. 
** There he fhewed' how much he poffeffed that real feeling of 
^^ the fentiment which is effential to the charader of a com-» 
*• pofen k is not enough to poffefs the moft profound know-^ 
*^ ledge of muftc, to be acquainted with all the powers of 
^^ harmony, and the mechanifm of counterpoint : unlefs the 
^^ compofer is at once a man of fenfe and exquifite feeling, his 
** works,, however they may amufe the trifling foul of a modern* 
^^ Dilettante J ynU foon fink into, that eternal oblivion which' 
•* they juftly merit*" 

It i& fufiiciently manifeft, from the judicious remarks contained' 
In thefe extra£l6, that the decline of true tafte for mufical compo* 
fitions had taken place a condderable time fmce in thid part of our 
ifland. The writer next proceeds to develope the caufes of this 
eorrupt tafte in mufic, which he attributea chiefly ^^'to the per* 
fe£tion to which inftrumental mufic is of late arrived ;" and the 
" other fource of corruption/' he apprehends, " is a contagious* 
difeafe with which people of faihion are now-a-days- affected ;- 
a pretenfion to tq/le in all the arts. Every well-bred gentlemanc* 
18 a connoiffeur in painting,, a Dilettante in mufic, and a pro<^ 
found critic in poetry/' 

But befide thefe caufes of the want of a refined tafte for 
mufical compofitioa north of the Tweed,, others might be af- 

figoed, 
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figned, did the limits of fo general a work as the prefent admit 
of enumerating them. To fay nothing of the want of mufic in 
our churches, and confequent rndilFerence about choral and 
fymphonic mufic ; and the want (no fmall one) of a proper 
band at the theatre ; many fubordinate caufes might be fpecified, 
to account for the low ftate into which the public tafte for mufic 
has fallen in the capital of North Britain ; but the farther con- 
fideration of the fubjed mufl be deferred tiU another oppor- 
tunity. 

The firfl of the female fingers engaged by the diredors of St. 
Cecilia Vhall was the wife of Signor Dominico Corri, the fame 
whom Dodior Burney mentions to have feen at Rome in his 
mufical tour. This lady had been bred a miniature paintrefs ; 
but the rich mellownefs, compafs, and flexibility of her voice, 
together with a chafle and corred manner of difplaying her 
vocal powers, demonflrated the propriety of cultivating fuci 
rare gifts. Accordingly, on her arrival in Scotland with her 
faulband, about the year 1773 or 1774, Ihe afliduoufly devoted 
herfelf to mufic ; and, amid the cares of an infant family, feldom 
or tiever failed to give high fatisfaftion on the nights of the 
weekly concerts. Her hufband, as a mufician, had his talents 
been properly directed, would have appeared refpedable. But 
he was a projeftor. He attempted a Vauxhail — a Vauxhall at 
Edinburgh ! The management of the theatre was his next aim : 
It would not do. He taught ladies to fing : that did better. 
He next became a mufic-fefter : to fupply his (hop with the 
offsprings of. his imagination was too profitable a concern to 
make him over-nice in the execution. His two brothers Joha 
and Matali had been fettled for fome time as teachers of aiufic 
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in Ediaburgh. They carried every thing before them ; to be a 
pupil of the Corri's was enough. Whither had true tafte fled 
by this tifae ? It had taken its final leave of St. Cecilia'^ hall 
when Signor Puppo departed from Edinburgh. 

The place of firft violin player at the weekly concert becom* 
ing vacant by Puppo's withdrawing himfelf, the dire^ors, hear* 
ing of the celebrity of a very promifing performer on that 
infirument at Rome, refolved to invite him to lead their 
orcheftra; and, having engaged him for this purpofe, he 
arrived at Edinburgh in the year 1783. Every one was eager 
to hear the fucceffor of Puppo, whofe folo^playing, particularly 
UL adagio, few were ever heard to equah Signor Stabilini, the 
perfon alluded to, made his firft efTay in fo roaf^erly a ftyle as to 
gain him unqualified approbation. It was predided, however^ 
tkdStj a$ in all probability he would b^ve Iktie opportunity of 
bearing better performers than himftlf, his ambition would 
ianguiih ; and that, coniequently, he would fcarcely advance be« 
jond the limits to which his talent» had already arrived. How 
ikr this prediction has been verified, thofe who have been in the 
habit of hearing him play for thefe feventeen years will be beft 
able to determine, Signor Stabilini is ftill a great performer ; 
witnefs the manner in which he executes hb own compofiti<ms^ 
pardcularly that admirable produdion in which he introduces 
the favourite air of ^' Sandie oer the Ue!^ What brilliancy ( 
what pathos I what expreffion ! Oh, exquifite ! exquifite ! — Of 
this enough, perhaps more than fufficient. But, before we clofe 
tbis part of our obfervations, it may be neceflary to mention^ 
tjiat the Mufical Society, which had dire^ed the tafle of Edin- 
hiiY^ for the greater part of a century^ no longer exifts ; the 
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ftroogeft aiid moft unequivocal proof of the rapid decline of 
tjijOte for geawne mufic in thia fe£tion of our ifland. In its ftead, 
however, a profeffional concert is occafionally held in George's 
Street Affembly Rooms, under the direfton of Mr. N, Coxri. 
Till laft winter, when it wore a more cheering afpedl, it had 
proved a fpeculation but of little profit. Matter Pinto, the 
grandfon of the celebrated Pinto, whom Do6tor Barney meur 
tions in his " General Hiftory of Mufic," is engaged at this 
concert. What the Dodior fays of the grandfather is fo ap-p 
plicable to his wonderful grandfon, that to tranfcribe it in this 
place requires no apology. " This excellent performer (mean- 
ing the elder Pinto) was a miraculous player on his inftru-r 
ment (the violin] when a boy ; and, long before manhood 
** came on, was employed as a leader of large bands and con- 
^ certs. With a very powerful hand, and a marvellous quick 
** eye, he was in general fo carelefs a player that he performed 
** the moft difficult mufic that could be fet before him better 
" xhtjirji time he faw it, than ever after* He was then obliged 
" to look at the notes with fome care and attention j but after* 
" wards, trufting to his memory, he frequently committed 
** miftakes, and mifled the expreffion of paflages, which, if he 
" had thought worth looking at, he would have executed with 
** certainty*** Young Pinto is not only an admirable violin 
player, but alfo a firft-rate performer on the grand piano forte : 
te excel on inftruments fo widely different from each other, is 
a jproof of genius and unwearied application very feldom to be 
met with. If diiEpation, and confequent idlenefs, do not im^ 
pcdc him in his career, what may not the mufical world expert 

• Barney's General Hiftory of Mufici vol. iv. p. 468. 
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in his riper manhood, when his talents fhall have reeeived from 
pradice, mature judgment, and refined tafte, the higheft polifii 
poifible to conceive ? 

It may be mentioned as among the remarkable occurrences ia 

Edinburgh at the clofe of the eighteenth century, that, after the 
Britifh and Ruffian armies evacuated Holland in 1799, feveral 
jof the Ruffian fhips of war lying for fome months at anchor in 
Leith roads with troops on board, the bands belonging to them 
performed in the Affismbly Rooms George's Square, for the be- 
nefit of the public kitchen. The concourfe of people who came 
to hear the Ruffians fing their native airs was in proportion to 
the novelty of this unlooked-for gratification j and it is certain, 
all had reafon to be highly pleafed. The Ruffian muficians 
performed only a few of their national airs ; but they fung trios^ 
quartets, and chorufles, in fo mafterly a ftyle as to furprife every 
one that heard then^. 

In proceeding weftward through George^s Street, where it 
opens into Charlotte Square, on looking back we command a, 
fine range of ftreet perfpeftive. The uniformity of the flraight 
line is happily varied by the tranfverfe fedions of the fixeets 
th»t on either fide branch o£f at right angles, and join Queen 
Street on the north and Prince's Street on the fouth, which run 
parallel the whole length of the New Towa. The fpire of St. 
Andrew's church is feen far in the diftance j and the opening 
into St. Andrew's Square, in a recefs on the north eaft fide of 
which, with appropriate fide-wings, is the elegant manfion of 
the late Sir Xawreace Dundas, teuninates this profpe£fc, thaa 
which, when properly illumined in fun-ihine, for uniformity 
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pleafing and attra£kive, cleanlinefs, neatnefs, appearance of com- 
fort, and popaloufnefs without buftle, hurry, or coafufion, 
hardly fuch another is any where to be met with* , 

Charlotte's Square promifes, when finifhed, to be one of the 
handfomeft imaginable. Its iituation is truly charming. Keep* 
ing the carl of Murray's manfion on the right, we ftrike off in 
that direftion to the mills of Edinburgh, called Tbe Water of 
'Leitb. The fituation of this village is peculiarly delightful : its 
houfes are mean and uncomfortable; yet, to the lover of pictur 
refque beauty, this will not appear an objedion. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Water of Leith^ then, he may find ^ ampl? 
gratification ; the views affording many fubjeds for the pencilj 
either in detail, or on a grand fcale, where freedom of de^gn 
may be exercifed« One or two of the fcenes ihall ht pointed 

0Ut. 

On the height, immediately before defcending to the Water 
of Leith, a fcene replete with fuch objeds as charadlerize the 
lovely landfcapes of Claude Loraine prefents itfelf. Through the 
deep dell, fweeping rapidly along the bottom among fragments of 
rocks, the windings oftheWater appear clear^ ample, and reflec- 
tive: on either fide, ita banks^ rifing with a graceful incli- 
nation, well wooded, give the leading outline of view% On the 
right bank, projecting over the ftream itx the middle diftance,, 
the temple of St. Bernard's well, an elegant ftrudture, the chief 
ornament of this delightful valley, appears with peculiar effe£ti 
Oil the left bank, half hid among trees, the tower of Dean-haugh,. 
built in' imitation of a Gothic turret, forms a happy contrail to- 
the Grecian fane. Stock-bridge, and the houfe of our Scotifh 
Reynolds, Mr. Rhaebimi, are feen immediately behind the; 

temple^- 
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temple. The villas oflnverleith, Warifton, and a number of 
dthers, tcgelher with many fnug boxes reforted to in the fummer 
months as fea-bathing quarters by the inhabitants of the city, 
attiid gardens^ corn-fields, hedge-rows, and inclofures, occupy the 
farther diftance to the rea-(hore» Inchkeith, behind which the 
double fummit of Largo^law is feen foftened in aerial tintSi com- 
pofes an interelling feature in the ptdure, and agreeably varies 
the uniformity of the lengthened horizontal line fortned by tihe 
Fifeihire coaft ftrecching from weft to eaft along the Frith of 
Forth. On the whole, the fcene before us is fuch as to require 
tittle, if any, aid from art to transfer its beaudes from nature 
to the canvafs. . . 

l^cifoM entering into the lower regions of this delightful 
<ra]Iey, along the courfe of its ftream to the temple of Hygeia, 
feen from the headlong fteep over which we bend in contem-^ 
plating the profped above defcribed, we may take a circuit 
tound by BelVs Milis^ croffing the water by the bridge, at which 
a peep on either hand is commanded of the rural charms of this 
peculiarly fituated village* A little beyond the bridge, near the 
fummit of the rifing on the north bank of the river, Edinburgh^ 
it6 caftle, and its accompaniments of water, wood, and craggy 
V^ilds, tome into view in fo pi^tupsfque a form as to rivet the 
attention and charm che imagination. It was nearly from this 
fpot, that our ScotiCh Claude, Nafmyth, compofed one of his 
principal pidures 0f Edinburgh. 

Having proceed^ in this diredion to Bell's-mills^ we may 
either purfue our way to where the Queen's ferry road joins 
the old road by the Water of Leith, and turn to the right down 
to that village, through which we pafs to St« Bernard's well ; or^ 
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by tracing up the courfe of the water to Colt-bridge, thence 
return by the way which turns off to the right, till we fall into 
that which joins the road to Queen Vferry, ftraight on to the 
Water of Leith ; by which means we fhall be amply gratified 
with the variety, beauty, and extent of profpefl: to be met with 
In this excurfion on the north fide of the city. In either cafe, 
then, it is neceffary to pafs through the Water of Leith, in 
doing of which we have an opportunity of obferving the 
wretched ftate of building, and of crouding houfes together, 
that till within the laft forty years was univerfally prevalent in 
this part of the country. 

Immediately on recroffing the river, a little beyond the end 
of the Water of Leith bridge, we ftrike down a narrow paffage 
^ich opens into the way by the fide of the river to St. Ber- 
nard's well. The noife of the mills and of the water rufhing 
in a fheet of ample breadth over the dam-head, is in fine contraft 
with the fcene which opens fuddenly with all its rural wildnefs, 
where we hardly expedl to meet any thing but a continuation of 
huge irregular buildings. Above are hanging rocks, among 
wluch, brambles, wild rofes, and ivy are feen thickly matted, 
yet fcarcely concealing the bare branching roots of the trees 
bending gracefully over the (helving precipice, rifing almoft 
perpendicularly above the mill-lead fweeping along its bafe : 
the river too, brawling over its rocky bed, hurries onward be- 
neath our feet. The road, which is a confiderable height above 
the bed of the river, is formed principally of a wall of vaft thick- 
nefs : the fide path is in great want of a railing or parapet ; 
indeed, the whole of this way is fhamefully negle<Sted. 

Vol. II. C c After 
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After paffing another fet of flour^miUs, wc foon reach the 
temple under which the celebrated mineral fprings of St. Ber- 
nard are collected and preferved, for the benefit of fuch vale- 
tudinarians as refort thither during the fpring and fummer 
months. St. Bernard^ the tutelary faint of this hallowed foun-» 
tain, having loft his reputation in the healing art, the falutary 
ftream was in confequence very much neglefted, till, the late 
Lord Gardenftone having, as he believed, experienced good 
efFeds from the fuppofed medicinal virtues of this Spa, caufed 
a temple to be ereded over the principal fpring after a plan of 
Mr; Alexander Nafmyth of Edinburgh. Elegant as this fpeci- 
men of that artift's genius may be confidered, yet, had the de- 
fign been accurately followed *, as originally intended, much 
more tafte would have appeared in the arrangement of objeds -, 
which muft have added greatly to the pidturefque charms of 
the furrounding fcenery. On the whole, however, the pleafure 
one feels on vifiting this fweetly fequeftered vale can hardly 
admit of an idea which is not in harmony with that difpofition 
of mind which the rural beauties of the fcene are calculated to 
awaken. 

On the oppofite bank are the houfe and pleafure grounds of 
Mr. Rheaburn : they were formerly the property of the late. 
Mr. Walter Rofs, a gentleman of much tafte and fuavity of 
manners, whofe memory is cherifhed by all who knew him, 

• We here allude to a deviation from Mr. Nafmyth's intended bafc, or rock work> 
on which the temple is crefted. Great mafTes of free-ftonc rock were to liavc been 
piled, with ivy creeping over them ; which would have afforded achara£leriftic ground- 
worky well fuited to the chafte fimplicity of the ftrudure; but Lord Gardenftone'e 31 
ftate of health was a great hindrance to the undertakiDg, otherwife more attention 
would have been paid to the original defign. 

and 
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and know how to eftimate probity, honour, and rare accom- 
plifhments, of which Mr, Rofs poflefied an eminent ihare indeed. 
The delight which he took in works of art and antiquities, led 
him to coUeA fome curious fragments ^ of old buildings about 
Edinburgh, fome of which he has preferved by fixing them in 
and about the tower, under which his remains lie buried. In 
the middle of the field on which this turret is built, a huge 
block erf* free ftone ftands cvcGt : it is partly cut out in the form 
of a human figure, and, if report fpeaks truly, it was intended 
by the then magiftrates of Edinburgh to form the effigies of 
Oliver Cromwell : but the Reftoration put an end to the defign ; 
and the fine equeftrian ftatue of Charles IL to be feen in the 
Parliament Square, was, by the prudent magiftrates, ordered in 
its ftead. In confequence, the above ihapelefs mafs lay up- 
wards of a century and a half negleded and unknown, till Mr. 
Rofs, having obtained poffefiion of this precious piece of anti- 
quity, placed it upright with its face fronting the city ; in which 
pofition it remains, z,Jlanding joke againft the unfteady loyalty 
of the times. 

Leaving the narrow vale through which the river Leith winds 
its courfe, inftead of pafEng through the turnpike, and afcending 
to the new town by the road thence from Stockbridge, we' 
hold ftraight on, through the village of Canon Mills, up by 
Broughton ; and, ftriking off to the right, enter York Place, 
which is in the fame line with Queen Street, and fo end our 
fecond day's excurfion* 

* Among other curiofities are four heads in ak9 nlievo, which formerly were placed 
over the arches of the Crofs of Edinburgh $ alfo the baptifmal font belonging to St. 
Ninian's Cbapely which flood near the Regtfter Office. 

Cc 2 On 
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On the road from Stockbridge to Canon Mills, on the right 
is the diftillery belonging to Stien and Co. In 1784, when 
the price of corn was high, the populace of Edinburgh, having 
heard it rumoured that vaft quantities of grain of all defcrip- 
tions were here converted into ardent fpirits, which they con- 
ceived to be highly injurious, came down in a body in order to 
lay this fink oi \}[it Jiaff of life in afhes. Apprized of their in- 
tention, the fervants belonging to the diftillery armed in defence 
of their matter's property, and made a ftout refiftance : having 
fired on the multitude, one dropped dead on the fpot, and feve- 
ral were wounded. Immediately after the military appeared, 
and the mob difperfed. Similar outrages were committed in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh much about the fame time : fo 
unpopular were the diftilleries at that period in this part of the 
country. Now, that they have ceafed working ever fince the 
prefent fcarcity commenced, the people grumble, and wifh ar- 
dently for whifky *. At this time malt-whifky is at a more ex- 
orbitant price than was ever before heard of: thirteen fhillings 
per gallon (Englifti) is no uncommon charge for it ; nay, even for 
this high price it is fcarcely to be obtained. Three years ago, the 
fame quantity could be purchafed for lefs than one third of the 
money ; at which time honeft folks could quietly and comfort- 
ably get drunk, without much injury to fuch as had domeftic, 
concerns to mind. Sobriety, even among the female fex, is 
hardly a virtue now-a-days. 

Canon Mills is a mean, dirty village, inhabited moftly by 
millers, wafherwomen, and fervants belonging to the diftillery. 
This village is of confiderable antiquity. In the charter of 

* Aquavitse^ Water of life. 

foundation 
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foundation of the Abbey of Holyroodhoufe, among other en- 
dowments of that monaftery, the privilege of ereding mills oa 
the Water of Leith was none of the leaft important. Of the 
mills that were built in right of this grant, thofe of Dean (i. e. 
Water of Leith), above noticed, and of Canon Mills *, became 
the moft profitable. At the Reformation, Canon Mills (being: 
on the lands of the barony of Broughton) were vefted in the: 
earl of Roxburgh j and in 1636 the earl difpofed of this part of 
his newly acquired property to the city of Edinburgh, and it 
has ever fince remained in the polTeilion of the town council f • 
Faffing round by Canon Mills' loch, we leave the village by^ 
turning off to the right towards town, through the turnpike 
near Bellevuc (formerly called Drummond Lodge J) by Broughton^, 
and foon after ftrike off to the right, and enter York Place- 
But, fhould the ftranger feel little or no fatigue, he may either 
prolong his excurfion from Canon Mills by a crofs^ road leading: 
thence to Bonnington^ Newhaven^ and Leith ; after vifiting of. 
which, he can come round by Leith Walk, and pafs over to* 
York Place, Queen Street, or any part of the New Town he 
pleafes : or, he may defer this part of the northern circuity fo to 
fpeak, till the afternoon, whichever may be found moft agree- 
able and convenient. 

Inftead, then, of turning off to the right at Canon Millis^, 
thence to the city, we hold a little to the left, by a crofs road* 

• A;D. 1 128. Holyroodhoufe belonged to Canons Regular of St. Auguttiner, 
hence thefe mills derived their name. 

f Arnot's Hift. p. 253. Maitland's Hill. p. 148, where the charter of confirma* 
tion, dated in 1639, is to be feen. 
\ The houfc of the late George Drummond, Efq. Lord Provoft of Edinburgh. 

which 
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which joins that leading to Bonnington, Newhaven, and Leith, 
At the ftnall village of Bonnington, to which we ftrike off, on 
paffing through the turnpike to the left, we meet with another 
fet of flour-mills belonging to Edinburgh. The fituation of this 
village is in every refpCiS rural. At prefent there is a wooden 
bridge j but it is expected that a ftone bridge, conformable to 
the advanced ftate of improvement in tlie neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and the importance of fo neceffary a public good, 
will ere long be eredted. 

From Bonnington to Newhaven is a fliort half mile. Inftead 
of turning to either hand, we hold ftraight onward, and foon 
reach Newhaven ; a place of favourite refort, to which the ci- 
tizens of Edinburgh are attracted by its celebrity for mufcle^brofe 
and caller ojifiers : 

** At MuffelhWoughf an' eke Nemjhaveny 

The fifher-wives will get top living 

Whan lads gang out on Sunday's even 

To treat their Joes^ 

An' tak o' fat panders a prieven. 

Or muJfeUhrofer 

Fercusson. 

Newhaven (fo called to diftinguifli it from the haven of Inver^ 
leitb^ now known by the appellation Leltb^ the port of Edin- 
burgh) is a pretty confiderable village, confifting of mean 
houfes, crowded together amidft dirt and naftinefs *, inhabited 
by fifliermen, pilots, and their families. James IV. the only 
one of our Scotifli princes who paid any regard to the navy of 
this fedion of the ifland, caufed a harbour and dock-yard to 

• On the eminencea immediately above Newhaven, and along the fea-beach toward 
Leith, fcveral good and fubftantial houfes have lately been ercded, for feaAathing. 

13 be 
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be crcdtcd near this fpot, as having a fufficient depth of water, 
and being more convenient in every refpefl: than the old haven 
of Inverleitb: hence the name Newhaven. At that time a 
chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. James, in which 
the inhabitants (Ihipwrights, mariners, and fiftiers chiefly) were 
to aflemble to worfhip, was alfo built, and an officiating prieft 
appointed. This haven Was then called Our Ladys Port of 
Grace. In the year 1508 the chapel, which flood at the weft 
end of the village, was left at the king's (James IV.) difpofal*j 
and in 15 10 the port (with all its rights and privileges) was 
conveyed by the grant of James V. to the city of Edinburgh* 
The fea having made great encroachments on this fide of the 
Frith, Newhaven has been entirely demolifhed by that devour-^ 
ing element. The whole way between Leith and Newhaven 
exhibits a rapid decompofition of the foil to an alarming degree j 
no time, therefore, ought to be lofl in rearing ftrong and fub- 
flantial dykes, fo as to fecure what yet remains untouched. 

Half way between Lehh and Newhaven is the lately con- 
ftruded battery : a little further on is the Citadel of Leith, firft 
erefted when Mary of Lorrain caufed this port to be garrifoned 
by French troops, and afterwards re-built by the Covenanters^ 
in the reign of Charles I. Oliver Cromwell, too, ordered a 
new fort to be raifed, the gate of which flill remains : but on 
the Reftoration, Cromwell's fortifications were levelled with the 
ground f- 

• Maltland's HifL of Edln. Sec alfo Arnot's Hifl. 

f At the Reformation, the profits of St. James's Chapel, as it was called, were given- 
to the minifter of St. Cuthbert's ; now they In'long to the incumbent of Noith Leitlu 
patifli. Maitland's Hift. of Ediiu 

After 
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After paffing Cromweirs Mounts a pleafant knoll that rifes im- 
tnediately behind the citadel, we once more meet with Leith river. 
Here we behold it covered with a foreft colleded from the four 

« 

quarters of the globe ; in other words, the fhipping of Leith 
harbour. We pafe from North to South Leith by the draw- 
bridge which was ereSed a few years ago *, and proceed along 
the quay to the extremity of the pier, where the lighthoufe 
(lands. Here we command an extenfive profpe(3: in every 
diredion. 

As Wapping is an appendage to London, fo Leith is literally 
to be confidered as fuch to Edinburgh, Its origin, like that of 
all fea-port towns, is involved in obfcurity. In the charter of 
foundation of the Abbey of Holyroodhoufe, in 1128, it is firft 
mentioned, by the name o? Inverlettb, In the year 1398 this 
port was thought of fufficient importance for the magiftrates of 
Edinburgh to purchafe the rights and privileges belonging to it, 
they having previoufly obtained a royal grant of its harbour 
and mills. But, notwithftanding that Edinburgh confidered 
Leith as a mere appendage to that ancient burgh, now rifing 
into confequenc^, many of the inhabitants of the latter, from 
the local advantages and favourable opportunities which their fitu- 
ation afforded^ were led to fpeculate in fuch a way as eventually to 
awaken the jealoufy of their fuperiors of the neighbouring city. 
The fpirit of monopoly, faithful to its narrow views, marked 

* A (tone bridge of three arches, of confiderable antiquityy was removed about the 
tltae the prefent draw-bridge was conftrufted. At the north end of the old bridge the 
Chapel of St. Ninian's ftood, on the fite on which the parifli church of North Leith 
now Hands. The clergyman of this living is appointed by the heads of famih'es be- 
longing to the parifh ; a rare circumftance in the eftablifhed church of Scotland, fincc 
patronage obtained univerfally in the reign of Queen Anne. 

with 
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With an invidious glance the increafing riches of the Leith mer- 
chants. In 1485 an a£t of Town-Cotincil betrayed this exe- 
crable ardour of exclufive gain moft completely ; as by it any 
commercial connedion whatever between the citizens of Edin- 
burgh and the inhabitants of Leith was ftridly prohibited under 
pecuniary penalty, befides deprivation of the freedom of the city 
for a tin;e limited. In the year 1544 the Englifli troops com- 
rtanded by the earl of Hertford facked Leith, and laid it in 
aflies *. In 1549, the French army, fent into Scotland to affift 
the Queen Regent in quelling the rebellion of that period, raifed 
fortifications around this town. Thus fonified, an acceffion to 
its inhabitant* foon after took place j and in 1555 Mary of 
Lorrain eredled it into a burgh of barony, and chofe it as a 
place of fecurity to refide in. But this independence was ot 
fhort duration. The inhabitants, it (hould feem, were deflined 
to be humble' dependents on the Town-Council of Edinburgh ; 

« 

for, on the death of the Queen Regent, Leith was once more 
purchafed by the community of Edinburgh. In 1560, the 
Lords of the Congregation, with the affiftance of the auxiliaries 
fent them by Elizabeth of England, laid fiege to this burgh, which, ' 
but for a ceflation of arms, would have experienced the horrors 
of being taken by ftorm ; in confequence, the Englifh withdrew 
homeward, and foon after the French evacuated the country f . ' 
Leith, however, as to its independence, profited but little by 
this happy deliverance. Edinburgh dill retained it within its ' 
grafp, attd at this day it is tributary to that city. 

♦ Maitland's Hift. of Edin. p. 486. 
, f Robertfon's Hift. of Scot. vol. i. p. 202. 410 edit. 1759* 
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It h^s already been remarked, that during tji^ civil war§ this 
port was CuQceffively fgrtified, and ks walls aixd baftions levelled 
vrkli. the grgund. In the rebellion of 171 5, Brigadier M*Intofh 
feijjed- on the town, and fortified the citadel. The duke of 
Argyle made a vain attempt to diflodge the rebels : but the re* 
hellion languifhed and eventually ceafed. During the interval 
of peace, Leith purfued its. traflSg and extended its commerce. 
The civil commotions of the year 1745, however, gave a tem-* 
porary check to its fpirit of enterprize ; and it again experienced 
a fhock when An^rica threw off its connection with the mother 
CQUi^ry- At this latter period, a whimfical circumftance gave 
th^ ifthabitants, foma caufe of alarm. The celebrated Paul 
JpnU'i with three armed fhips under his command, made 
his appearance in the Frith of Forth: it proved a mere peep 
behind the cuxtain. Paul fheered off, and the inhabitants leaped 
fQr joy. Spon after, a battery to protect the harboup waA 

■ 

credfid.j. apd ev^r fince Leith has remained in perfect fecurity. 
Its trade and commerce are fo blended with thoie of {Idjinburgh^ 
that, in. all refpeOiS, it is confidered the port of that city, tO/ 
which it is- now nearly joined by houfes on either fide of the 
road ; and very foon the diflindion between Leith and th^ me- 
tropolis w;ll not exift;.. Its new quay, enlarged harbour, dock^ 
yards and.rope^riesj its glais-houfes, and various other depart- 
n^ents; of induflxy \ its churches, and its public and private 
buildings, will,, in- a O^ort. fpace of time, be no longer fepaiated. 
from the great city, for faft crowding towards the pout at which 
the imports and exports of the great emporia of the habitable 
globe arrive and depart *• 

Some 

• The average value of the czportp a|i4 imports at Lekh the author luu. not .Seen 
able to abertain. The Berwick fmack fpecuiation has greatly incrcafed the trade of 

late 
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Some years ago ihe harbour of l.eith was enlarged ; but, tbe 
trade daily augmenting, it became neccflary to make farther 
improvements. Accordingly, an aft of parliament was lately 
obtained ; in confequence of which, a new harbour for the re- 
ception of a greater number of (hipping has been begun, and 
is in great forwardnefs. Many good judges are of opinion that 
the iituation for a new harbour might have been better chofen. 
The Black Rocks y it is faid, would have anfwered remarkably 
well ; las on fo firm a fouhdation, quays, on which ftorehoufes 
might be built, could at a far left expence have been erefted, 
more durable, convenient, and fafe than the pr^fent workj. 
Befides, the depth of water fo far from the fhbfe is itiuch 
•greater ; nor i^ it fo liable to be banked with fand. Moreover, 
inftead of purchasing property at a dear rate to tnake room for 
the new harbour, fo much land would have been gained from 
the fea j by which means a vaft acquifilion would have been 
made for th« purpofes of enlarging and beautifying the port of 
Edinburgh, particularly to the eaftward as for as the turnpike 
on the road to Muffelburgh, which from the Black Rocks to the 
beach, and from the prefent pier to the turnpike, comprehends 
an area of a fquare mile. On this area Leith races are ufually 

held. 

The dwelllng-houfes in Leith are crowded together, and arc 

mean and uncomfortable : the lanes are dirty, and the ftreets 

narrow. In the out-lkirts of the town, however, feveral houfes 

have been ktdy bulk in a ftyle of ^cgancie highly charac- 

late years ; and, befides, Wei^ Indiamen have been fitted oat^ ,t thing unknown jiX this 
port till within thefe fixtecn years, 

D d 2 teriftic 
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teriftic of the increafing wealth of the inhabitants engaged ia 
mercantile fpeculations. 

Some of the more ancient buildings ftill remain ; fuch as the 
town-houfe (in which are comprehended the prifon and guarcK- 
houfe\ built in the year 1565 ; King James's Hofpital, in the 
Kirkgate, founded in 1614; and Trinity or Mariners' Hofpital, > 
in the fame ftreet, the infcrlption on the front of which is 
A.D. 1555. 

Nearly oppofite to Trinity Hofpital is the chapel of St. Mary, 
now the parilh church of South Leith, a beautiful ftru£ture. 
Logan, the poet and hiftorian, was one of the officiating clergy- 
men of this church before he renounced the facerdotal profeffioa 
for the more uncertain and lefs profitable purfuits of literature* 
: He . afterwards emigrated to London, where he experienced 
much pecuniary hardftiip, unkindnefs, and negleft, and funk 
into an untimely grave at the age of forty *• 

To the eaftward, adjoining South Leith church-yard, is fitu- 
ated an extenfive piece of ground, called Lcith Links ; fo uneven, 
troken, and rugged, as to be hardly fit for any other purpofe 
than ior golf y a game almofl peculiar to Scotland, to which it is 
admirably adapted : 

« North from EJina eight furlongs and more 

Lies that fam'd field, on Fortha^z foundiog (hore ; 

Where Cakdonum chiefs for health refort, 

Confinn their finews b^ the manlj fport*''^— Goff a Poem f^» 

* After a lingering iUuefs, he died ia London 00 the zSth of December lySSv 

f Firft printed at Edinburgh 1743 ; reprinted at the fiune place in I7$3> for Peter 
Hillf at the Crofs. For fome interefting particulars refpeding Golf^ fee Stat« Ace. 
Tol. xtL arucle Invnt/k. 

We 
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We leave Leith, and proceed up Leith*wa1k to York-place, 
already mentioned. The Walk of hdxh is faid to have beea 
made by order of James VL It is fcarcely above twenty years 
fince the coach-road to Leith from Edinburgh was made paflable, 
Subfequent to that time, moft of the houfes on either fide have 
been built ; behind which, the fields have been convened into 
gardens and nurferies. Within the laft three years the whole 
way from Edinburgh to Leith has been lighted by night, an im- 
provement of the firft confequence* 

On the right hand as we come from Leith, the Botanic-garden 
attrads notice by its high walls, over which willow trees of con- 
fiderable growth fpread their branches. A vifit to this garden 
is well worth making. In it are to be found moft of the in- 
digenous plants of this ifland^ befides an infinite number and 
variety of exotics from the remoteft regions of the earth, all 
arranged fyftematically, according to the claflification of LiN- 
NEUS ; to whom the late Profefipr of Botany in the Univerfity 
of Edinburgh, John Hope, M. D., erefted a monument in a 
fequeftered fpot furrounded with trees in the garden *. 

At the head of Leith-walk we ftrike ofT^ where a row of 
houfes called Picardy lately ftood, to York Place. On entering 
this place, we leave a huge unihapely mafs of building called 
The Circus on the left. This ho.ufe ferves the double purpole 
of a temple for holy ofiice on the firft day of the week, and,, 
during the feafon of lent, profane exhibitions of horfemanftiip, 
tight-rope-dancing, tumbling, and pantomime, on the night of 
every lawful day throughout the week. 

* This monument 18 m form of a Roman urn, fupported on a pedeSal i it la plam 
and fimpki yet ekgant : on it it infcribed, <* Linndopo/wt Jo. Hope/' 
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In die pSoiss time of Cromweirs ufurpatioD, it vras no unufual 
fight to behold military gentlemen, 

** When goTpel-tminpetert furrounded 
With long-ear'd rout^ to battle founded. 
And pulpit, drum ecclefiaflicky 
Was beat with fift, inftcad of a ftick," 

afcend the facred roflrum and harangue the fanatics of the day : 
but there is no mention made of their ever having appeared in 
any charader on the ftage j this was left for a more advanced 
period of refinement, A reprefentation of one of the moft holy 
of the Chriftian myfteries takes place on the boards of the Circus 
on a Sunday ; a circumftance fo novel as to be without a parallel 
in the hiftory of the Chriftian church, and a manifeft proof that 
the prefent age is any thing but the age of infidelity *. Near 
the weftward of York-place another place of worlhip ftrikes the 
eye, but with more pleafing fenfations than accompanied the 
fbrnien This is St. Georg^ s-cbapel^ a beautiful fpecimen of the 
modern Jlyle of Gothic architecture. Though fmall, this elegant 
building is conftrufted in fo chafte, fimple, and appropriate a 
manner, as to alFord a model of beauty rarely to be feen. Thi^ 
is one of the chapels in which divine fervice is performed 
agreeable to the Englifh liturgy. There are two more chapels 
of this defcription ; one at the weft end of the new town, and 
the other in the old town of Edinburgh. Thefe places of wor- 
fliip refemble the chapels of the community of the Scotifli 
Epifcopal church in form only, though with this eflential dif- 
ference, that of having no Bifliop to whom the officiating clergy 

• Almod dofc to the walls of the Circus^ a Igjgc mcetiDg-houfc was lately eredcd : 
nayy oppofite tg it, at the head of Lehh-walk, another place of worfliip is buSding. 

I arc 
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am accouQtable : of conCequence^ they* and theb congrogations 
bekmg neither to the Church of Engliaind not to tha Epifcopal 
community of Scotland. Are they, then, to be confidered as^ 
fchifmatics ' To look on them in this point of view were harih^ 
and unlike the meek fpirit of Chriftian charity. And yet, — ^but, 
in order te place this matter in a clearer light, it may not be 
deemed unintcrefting to exhibit in this place a flight fketch of. 
the ecclefiaftical hift?ory of Scotland, fo far as it regards the 
Epifcopal church, from its firft eftablifhment after the Reforma- 
tion, to the prefent time : from which it will appear, that an 
unroa between all the congregations of the Episcopal' perfyafion 
iV^xth of the Tweed, is not only a defidtratnm €>f th^ irft im**^ 
portance, but si£o a wile, prudent, and even neceffitry mea^iiiie 
at thiiB critical jtmdure ; when all denomio^ions of Cbriiftians^. 
bjut efpecially thoffe wkofe forms of worihip ape fimilar, ottgbfiy 
as it is their boundea duty, to draw cfae bonds of brotherly 
love clo&r and clofer, fo as to bear up againft die pvwe^I 
tide of infidelity^ fb manifeft, and £o charssdleiiiHc of the age 
ior, which we liarc. 

. The EcclefiaiUcal hiftory of Scotland is involved ia that 
chaos- of error and perplexity which madts t&e» firft ages iiv 
wbicht.Gairiftiamty is iaid to ha/ve fpread ks iofluenee to^die 
remoter parts of this ifland. At what period the gofpel obtain^ 
ed belief north of the Friths of Forth and Clyde is . equally* 
uncertain. TThefe^ points are not fo properly- Ae object of our 
prti&nt enquiry, ad- to^ bring in review the regular continuatioa 
oB £pifeopal chur<rh governmenft in Scotland^ through all the 
viciffitudisa of the reformation, revolution, and accefiion' of the 

hoofd of Hanover, down to the final exclufion-ofthd abjOred' 

family, 
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famil/) and the extindtion of all reafonable hope of a reftoration 
favourable to an uninterrupted fucceifion of our ancient race of 
kings. . , 

The carelefs gaiety, eafe, and voluptuoufnefs of the court of 
Rome during the pontificate of the learned and accompliflied 
Lbo X. were the forerunners of a great change about to take 
place in the minds of men ; as much unlooked for, as its eSe<3:s 
on the fentiments, habits^ and manners of the people were, by 
the church, in its then corrupted ftate, to be dreaded. Early in 
the fixteeoth century, while the influence of literature was 
fpreadihg in every diredlion, the unlimited fway, in things civil 
as well as ecclefiaftical, which the clergy of every order exerted,: 
without controul or regard to decency itfelf, even in donieftic eon- 
cerns, left hardly a glimpfe of hope thajt a reformation in private 
life, far lefs in ecclefiaftical afiairs, could ever be accompliOied^ ' 
otberwife'than by the miraculous interpqfition of Heaven itfelf. 
! It is well known, that the fale of abfolutions, dLTpeniafibns, and 
indulgences, in the pontificate of jf^obn de Medicis^ in order to 
recruit the exhaufled refources of the apoflolic revenue of Rome, 
led,'thoii^ indircdtly,' to the great work of the reformation. 
The unequal diflxibution of thefe indulgences feemed the of- 
tenfible caufe bf ; jMtcipitating the downfall of Romifli fuperfti- 
tion ; and] Martin tMlber^ an Auguftine monk of Wurtembeig 
in Saxony, by unwearied diligence, addrefs,.and courage, and prcH 
te£tfd by the ^rm. of power, fucceffively oppofed this fcaridaj<?ua 

fyftem, the centre of which, was the Vatican itfelf. : Meanwhile, 

" « » » 

the bufinefs of the reformatio^ wa? going jOn. \v): German) it 
fousid many favotirer s : in England, : the Pope's authority was 
0ot only called in queftion,' but even the Defender ^f the Fmthi, 

... our 



Wit eigfitk Hear y^ had difcUimed all conne^pn widi the court at 
Rome. His nephew too, Jatms V. of Scotland, though then it 
inere tripling, having acquired reformed principle^, through the 
tuition and converfe of Sirpavid Jaiidfay of the MQunt,.OeorgB 
JBuChanan, and other reformers, rather encouraged than diiV 
countenanced the doctrines newly Jmported from.thte coutjineiit 
refpeding fuch abftrad fpeculatioos as at that.p^ertod oblsftned.{ 
little aware that political fentiments were involved in what 
feemed better calculated to amend the heart, and i:x)nr6£t tl}e 
judgment. 

CarJinal Beatonj archbi(hop of St. Andrew's, a msm jol* 4eAP 
penetration and unbounded ambition, forefeeing the coniequcac^ 
of religious innovation, oppofed the .^ew do&ria^ ift eivei^ 
ihape whatever, and pcrfecu ted even to death the prc^p^^tora 
of fuch viGonary and novel ideas as ..appe^ured in the litenti;^ 
produdions of the firft reformers, fooie Qf whom ha4 itlxeadf 
been brought to the fiake. 

The fird that fuffered in thel^rotel^nc qaufe north ef the 
Tweed was Poind Hamlton^ abbot of ,FerQe in RofsrKhire* 
This perfon imbibed at home. a tlndure of the new opinions, 
and afterwards while in Germany met with the chiefs of the 
reformation, Laither and Melandbon $ when, the great and 
immutable truths of what fbr^med the bafis of true reiigioh 
taking deep root in his mind, he openly avowed his convidion : 
and being brought to trial, and convided, he was burnt before 
the gate of St. Salvator's college in the city of St. Andrews, on 
the I ft of March 1527 ♦. After this tragical event, many 

* See Kehh's Hift. of the church of Scot* p. 7, 8. ; Drummond^s Hid, of Jam^s 
Vl.y and Skinnor's £ccL HUk* of Scot. vol. u p. 4939 433, 
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Others fuflered in the caufe of the reformation. But the arm 
of power was unable to arreft its progrefs : its advance was flow, 
yet fure, as afterwards appeared, while its enemies in difmay 
fled before its formidable approaches. 

The death of James V., the murder of Cardinal Beaton, and the 
regencies of Arran and of Mary of Guife, were events and cir- 
cumftances which afFe£ted the caufe of the reformation more or 
lefs, but in no wife impeded its fl:eady and important movements. 
The papal throne in Scotland had been nearly fubverted ; and 
while, in England, Mary the daughter of Henry purfued with 
fire and faggot the pious martyrs of the reformed religion, 
Mary of Guife, ambitious to advance her new projefts, deemed 
It profound policy to countenance fome of the zealous leaders of 
the Proteftant caufe *. Thus the reformation continued its pro- 
grefs under the temporary fandtion of authority, while the efl:a- 
l)liflied fuperftition trembled to its centre. The Queen Regent, 
however, did not perceive her error till too late. The aflbciation 
called the Congregation, whofe aim was to overthrow 
popery, and in its ftead to eftablifli the reformation on the firm 
bafis of civil and religious liberty, became powerful by numbers, 
and by the juftnefs of their caufe ultimately fucceeded. 

The death of Mary of Guife and the return of Mary Queen 
of Scots were events that feem but inconfiderably to have af- 
fected the reformation of religion. John Knoxy the leading 
champion of the fanatic party, with a zeal charadleriftic of a 
daring ungovernable fpirit, by inflammatory harangues incited 
the people to pull down altars, and demolifh the temples of 

• Rob^rtibnU Hift. of Scot, book iu 

fuper- 
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fupcrftitious worfliip. The religious houfes were demolifhedi 
and their inhabitants fcattered in every direction. The dig* 
iiified ecclefiaftics trembled in fecret; while the fovereign 
of the nation looked on with difmay. Perplexed by dif- 
iiculties daily accumulating, impofed on by defigning courti- 
ers, and blind to the true interefts of herfelf and people, fhe 
funk into contempt, and was imprifoned by her own fub- 
jedts : having, however, efFedted her efcape, flie fell into the 
hands of her enemies ; and, after eighteen years' captivity in a 
country which ought to have afforded her protection, was ig- 
nominioufly led to the fcaffold, thus ending her unparalleled 
fufferings. Meanwhile, during the minority of the only fon of 
this unfortunate princefs, the Reformation was rapidly advan* 
cing. James the Sixth, in the midft of tumults and cabal, efla- 
blifhed an epifcopacy in Scotland remarkable for its moderation 
and conciliatory fpirit. But after the acceflion of James to the 
Englifh throne, being at a diftance from his native dominions, 
fais influence, although ever vigilant in fupport of epifcopacy, 
was infufHcient to prevent the prefbyterian caufe from gaining 
ftrength daily : yet, as the ecclefiaftical interefls of the former 
were clofely interwoven with the rights and privileges of the 
crown, the latter had to ftruggle with difficulties not eafily to 
be furmounted. In the year 1 6 1 7, after an abfence of thirteen 
years, James determined on a vifit to the capital of Scotland^ 
and, having arrived, at the palace of Holyroodhoufe, all eagerly 
flocked thither to hail their native prince. A parliament was 
fummoned to meet the king on the 13th of June (161 7). In 
it^ ecclefiaftical aflfairs were agitated with lefs temper and una- 
nimity than the firft of our Britifh monarchs conceived to be 

£ e 2 con- 
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confident witR the dignity of an imperial crown. The prefbytei* 
urged the propriety of fbaring in the ecclefiaftical Icgiflation, 
which, for the fake of peace and unanimity^ tn times of extreme 
peril was neceffary. The dignified clergy were not a^rerfe to 
the nr^afares propofed ; and the king, naturally inclined to jus- 
tice and forbearance, yielded. Thus the eftaUi(hed clergy being 
put under proper regulations, matters for a time went on pretty 
quietly. In the meanwhile, James •* the peaceful and the juji^^ 
after a reign of thirty-eight years, " flept with his fathers j" and 
tn 1625, Charles, his only furviviiig fon, was> with the ufual 
£>lemnities,. proclsdmed King of Great Britain, France, and Ire« 
land. Defender of the Faith, &C During the reign of this un«* 
fbituilate prince, the epifcopal government experienced in both 
ftdiohs of the ifiahd a total orerthrow. It is well known, that 
an attempt to introduce into Scodand the Englifli Liturgy was* 
lej^elllsd by the populace with indignation and fury. Hitherto^ 
as hd authorlfed form of common plrayer was in uie, the ofii«^ 
ciating clergy had been left to the freedom of their own mode 
ef additflibg the Ddty ^, in which the people joined with due 
reverence and warmth ef affii&ion : confeqnetitly, a deviation 
fr6tai iheir accuftoiA:ed ttiianaet of detolion (hocked them ex'- 
titiAely* The crafty ami malevokr* among the adverfe party 
knew ho^ fo avail tbemfelves of this circumftance ; and it is 
fte*6dfefs to add ho^ fuccefsful theiir tnachinations proved. Oa 
the martfyrdoin of Charles I. epifcopacy was abolifl>ed ; on the 
reftoration of his fon Charles H. it was reftored \ an* on the 
abdiciMion ojf his brother James VIL the Scotifli biihops but xxm 
furely anticipated the fad teverfe which the temporal as weH «» 

* Skinner's Ecd. Hift. of ScoU toL iiV p.. %%y 
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i^iritual welfare of the church was about to feel. On the ac- 
cefEon of the nephew and daughter of the exiled monarchy 
William prince of Orange and his wife Mary, to the Englifh 
throne, the firft obje£l of the deep, referved, and crafty Dutch- 
man was, to afcertain in what degree of popularity epifcopacy 
was held in this nonhern feftion of his newly-acquired domi-i^ 
nions. He fouml that the trading and inferior fort, being the 
greater in point of number, were for Frejbytery^ although the 
great body of the nobility and gentry were for fupporting the 
national eftablifhrnent of epifcopacy ; and, as the Scotifh bifliops 
would not throw ofF their allegiance to their lawful fovereiga 
and abandon his intereft, and as he could reckon on the aid and 
fopport of the prefbyterian party, he caft off the former and 
clung to the latter, eftablifeing their claims and protefting their 
mftitutions by royal mandates and a£ks of the legiflature *. Thus 
we fee the triumph of the prelbytcriaa party complete, while 
the cpifcopal church of Scotland was left to her fate f . One of 
the laflr a£kions of William's life was figning a commiiSon for 
paffing the " Oath of abjuration^ On his death, A. D. 1702^ 
the youngeft daughter of James VIL afcended the throne. The- 
epifcopalians of Scotland gained but little during the reign of 
this princefs* It is true that, in the tenth year of her reign,, 
anno 1712, an Aa of Toleration was paffed, by which the non- 
juring clergy enjoyed a greater degree of freedom than they bad^ 
experienced fmce the abolition of epifcopacy in Scotland : yet,, 
notwithflanding the mildnef$ of the government at that period,, 

• Sec AAs of William and Mary 1689, ch. 90. 93. and 95. 

\ See a copy of an original letter infert?d in Keith's Catalogue, p^ 41, which throw*. 
jnueh light on this fubje£t. 
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cpifcopacy north of the Tweed was feebly fupported after the 
union of the two kingdoms. Meanwhile the Liturgy of the 
church of England was univerfally read in the Scotilh chapels. 
The civil commotions of the years 17 15 and 17 16 caufed a 
temporary gloom to hang over epifcopacy in Scotland, which, 
however, was foon difiipated ; and by 1720 the Scotifti epifcopal 
4:hapels were frequented by numerous, wealthy, and refpedlable 
members of the community of every rank. On the death of 
Queen Anne (the ift of Auguft 17 14), the Elector of Hanover, 
a great-grand fon of James VI. was declared King of England j 
and it being required of the epifcopal clergy of Scotland to pray 
by name for George and his family, while James the fon of the 
abjured king lived in exile, they refufed to do fo, abiding the 
confequences rather than violate the facred didlates of their 
confcience. 

Meanwhile theological differences fpringing up among the 
clergy of England, which foon extended northward to their 
brethren the Scotifh bifhops, gave rife to the obfervance of 
fome ufages hitherto left to the choice of whoever believed 
them efTential in the myfteries of our holy religion. They 
chiefly regarded the euchariftic fervice *♦ Thefe matters being 
adjufted between the Englifh nonjuring clergy and the Scotifh 
bifhops, the latter performed the fundHons of their office quietly 
and unmolefted* 

* The reyival of the ancient ufages conffifted chiefly in, i. Mixing water with the 
vrine : 2. Commemorating the faithful departed, at the altar: 3. Confecrating the ele« 
anenta by an exprefs invocation : and, 4. Ufing the oblatory prayer at diftribution. 
Skinner's Eccl. Hift. vol. iL p. 623, See alfo Supplement Encyclop. Britan. article 
•*< Epifcopacy.*' 
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But another circumftance, of a different nature from the former, 
gave rife to a temporary mifunderftanding among the prelby- 
ters and prelates of the Scotifh church. It is alleged with fome 
fhew of reafon, that the propofitions with regard to the eucha- 
riftical fervice were meant as mere preliminaries to a concen- 
trating of the ecclefiaftical prerogatives in the hands of a few, 
as in times when civil and religious eftablifhments were united. 
The fcheme alluded to was, " Jl College ofBtJhopsr This body, 
contrary to the Diocefan fyjlem^ was to have taken into its hands 
the exclufive government of the church. The college fcheme, 
however, met with firm oppofition j and in December 173 1 
articles of agreement were drawn up, and fubfcribed by the 
Bifhops; which putting an end to the contefl, the primitive 
conftitution, or diocefan government of the church, was adopted, 
in abfolute independence of civil eilablifhment ; on which foot- 
ing the Scotifh biihopSy with becoming zeal and moderation, 
have continued to regulate the affairs of the church to this day*. 
From the year 1732 to the year 1745-6, the Scotifh epifco- 
copalians were allowed freedom of worfhip, without interruption 
from any quarter. The civil government firmly rooted in the 
fuffrages of the people, the prefbyterian form of worfhip efla- 
blifhed by legal authority ; both inflitutions feemed fixed and 
unalterable : when, to the amazement of all, amid the fecurity 
in which the church and flate were lulled, an event took place 
which fhook both to the centre. 

The expedition into Scotland in the year 1 745 of the grandfon 
of James VII. was at firft attended with fuch uncommon fuccefsf, 
as appalled the flouteft hearts in both kingdoms inimical to the 
refloration of the houfe of Stuart* The youthful hero, how- 
ever* 
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ever^ was foon checked in his career ; and his ItWuppORc^ 
fcheme for placing bis father on the Britifh throne proved vaift 
in the attempt, and difafirons in the confequences. Profcri{>- 
^ions and executions difgrace the page on which are recorded 
•the civil tranfaAions of this epocha of our Britiih annals. Here 
let the veil be forever drawn. 

Many of the Scotiih epifcopalians who took up anii« in the 
<aufe of the young adventurer efcaped the perils of the times. 
^But the bifhops and preibyters of the church of Scotland, whofe 
^uty it Was never to (brink in the hour of danger, although 
their meeting^houfes were laid in aihes, their congregations 
^ifperfed, and themfelves without a home, as well as every 
'moment in hazard of being feized as traitors, remained fteady 
in their vocation, trufting in the promife of the Founder of the 
lioly Catholic thurch, that the gates of hell fhould not prevail 
«gainft it"^. In this chaos of defolation what was to be done? 
But this was not all. 

Grievous a£ks of the legiiQature were pafled, with ftrid in* 
Jundions to fee them put in execution in cafes applicable, or 
fappofed to be fo. More than five perfons, including the of- 
ficiating clergyman, were forbid, under pain of fine and im- 
prifonment, to worfhip God in one place ! Incorrigible Jacob- 

* Only two clergymen followed tlie army of Cbarlcs-Edward { namely, Mr. Lyon 
«f Perthy and Mr. M^Lauchlane, who afterwards was hanged as a traitor. Mr. Skinner 
{ Author of the EcdefiaiUcal Hiftory of Scotland, and of the popular fongs ** Tulloch- 
•gortimf John O' Badenyon, &c.)y after taking the oaths to Gorernment, was impri- 
foncd for a •coofiderable time ; as were feveral other clei|rymen of the Epifcopal com* 
munity. This information was communicated to the author by the Right Reverend 
Dr. Abemethy Drummondt to whom grateful thanks arc due for many other particu* 
lars OQ the fame fulled. 

kes, 
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itcs, as they were Called in derifion, merited no higher degree • 
of liberty. The hand of oppreffion was exercifed without 
mercy. The penal laws were interpreted at pleafure, and 
ftretched to the utmoft. But, in the midft of the hotteft perfe- 
t:ution, the fucceffioa of bifhops was preferved ; and the moft 
<:ordial unanimity fub filled between the prelbyters and the digni- 
taries of the church. 

r . On the acceflion of his prefent majefty to the throne in the 
year 1760, the Epifcopaliaos of Scotland experienced a degree 
^f indulgence hitherto unknown. The royal clemency, and the 

« 

mildnefs of theBritiih government, not only permitted the free- 
jdom of religious worfliip to the fufFering Epifcopal church of 
- Scotland ; but when, on the death of Charles-Edward Stuart % its 
^ergy judged it incumbent on them to teftify their grateful 
fenfe of the indulgence experienced for fuch a length of time, 
by mentioning his majefty and the royal family in thexpublic 
fervice of the church f^ the lords fpiritual and temporal as 
well as the commons, nay the king himfelf, (defcend^ of the 
Stuarts, and worthy of fo high a name,) came forward moft 
willingly in fupport oi the declining ftate of the ancient rights 
and privileges of Epifcopacy in Scotland, when an a£t of par- 
liament was about to he pafled! ih its favour in the f^r rjgo» 

• Candinal York*s being a fubjeA of the Pope, and confcquently incapaciUted by 
tke fpirit of the Britifh conflitutjon to reign as a fovereign prince, was the reafon which 
■moved then\ to follow the line ofcotidud): which they deemed neceflary. See Bifhop 
..^k>l<metby Dnimmond'f ** Rbasoms," printed m 1792. 

.. •)■ Bifhop Rofje of Down would not comply with the ftcp his brethren took at that 
jUnAure. He confecrtited Mr. Brown, and the latter ordained Mr. M^Intofli, who is 
the only epifcopal clergyman of th« Scotifh church that remains faithful to the ttandard' 
of the ancient political eftabliihment. 

Vol. IL • J'f * An 
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Aa unhappy mifimderffiaivding^ however, fubfifting at that time 
between two individuals high in office, rendered fruitlefs the 
attempt to remove certain obftaclesy and threw the afl; whick 
was intended as a relief from the penal ftatutes (which, how- 
ever juft and expedient they might have been at the time they 
were framed and pafled, became in the courfe of events un*- 
neceflary) into a form the afped of which is fo ungracioua and 
uninviting, as almoft to defeat the wife and falutary puq>ofes 
for which it obtained the fandlon of Parliaments 

Soon after the a€k pafTed for affording the Scotch nonjurors re-^ 
Uef, an union of the Englifh ordained clergy and the congregations^ 
of the Epifcopal perfuaflon throughout Scotland, in Diocefaa 
order an^ government, was propofed At firft, thbs meafure was 
cordially embraced by all concerned ;, but, as yet, a final adjuft-^ 
ment has not been accompltihed. It is hoped, however, that 
although the preliminaries of this union hiave not fo fulty met. 
the approbation of either the party without the pale of the^ 
epifcopat church,, or of the venerable fathers, prefbyters^ and 
congregations (whofe ancefiors and predecefTors weadiered, aa 
we havefeen, the florms of civil broils. »&d ecclefiaffical perfe-* 
eution fot £b many ages), the day is hot far diftant when^ 
^ey &all all be ^^ gathered into one. fold under one ihq^- 
herd," firmly united in the bonds of brotherly affeftion *• 

Before clofihg this curfory review of the leadiiog outlines ot 
tibe hiftory of the epifcopal chuEch of Scotland,, one or twO' 
circumftances, which ought to have been noticed as we pro-- 
ceeded^ fhall now, though fomewhat out of place, be fligbtly, 
mentioned. 

«• See Biihop Abcmethy; Drammond's Addrefs, 1793. 

In 
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In the year 1716, an ttftion between the Greei church in th? 
Eaft, whence Chriftianity firft difFufed its influence to the 
wcftern fedions of the globci and the epifcopal nonjxiring 
church in South and North Britain, was planned apd propofed 
to the clergy of the latter by ArfcniM^ metropolitan of Thebais 
in Egypt, at that time in X^ondon on his travels through Europe, 
foliciting the bounty of the great and the opulent in behalf of 
the fufFering Chriftians under, the dominion of the Mamelukes 
of the eaft. One of the Scotifli vbifbops, Archibald Caqipbell, 
a man of ftrong intellectual endowments and great thcologjksal 
erudition, withal enthufiaftic in whatever regarded the welfare 
of the church, falling in with Arfenius the Greek eccleOaftic, 
cordially recommended hi$ proportions for an union between 
the churches to bis Englifh and Scotifli brethren : and| far from 
being coldly rejeded, the plan was deliberated on with becomr^ 
ing folemnity. The projed):, however, advanced but flowly* 
Meanwhile Arfenius, having tranfmitted to the patriarchs of the 
Eaft the terms on which the nonjuring bifhops were ready to 
unite with the Greek church, had travelled into Ruilia, where 
he was greatly noticed, not only by the nobility and clergy, but 
by Peter the Great himfelf, who entered warmly into the nature 
and object of all the views and projects of the Greek ecclefiaftic. 

In the year 171 8, an anfwer from the patriarchs of the Eaft to 
the propofitions of the nonjuring biihops, refpedling the projefl:- 
ed union, was tranfmitted by Arfenius to the orthodox of Britain. 
Although matters did not wear an unfavourable afped, yet on cer- 
tain points with regard to ufages the bifliops of the Weft and the 
patriarchs of the Eaft were not altogether unanimous ; but, in 
order to have t^s^xy thing adjufted amicably, and with as much 
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difpatch as the nature of the affair admitted of, Arfemus had the 
addrefs to engage his Imperial Majefty's good offices in further- 
ance of this arduous meafure. Accordingly, at the Czar's defire, 
two Ruffian ecclefiaftics were to be deputed, to meet an equal 
number of the Britifli nonjuring church, that all differences as 
to the theological points in difpute might be fettledj^ and fo de- 
iirable an union be fpcedily effeSed. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the Czar of Ruffia died, and this event proved fatal to further 
•negotiation j the union of the Greek Oriental church with the 
Britiih nonjuring epifcopacy having been no more heard of 
fince that period *. 

Another event, more fortunate than the former, and memo* 
rable for its novelty and happy iffue, (marking an epocha in the 
hiftory of the fuffering epifcopal church of Scotland,) defervcs 
particular notice. The event alluded to was, a tranfatlantic 
tranflation of our Scotlfli fucceffion of bifhops.; which took 
place in the perfon of Do£Ior Samuel Seabury of the province of 
Connedicut, who, on Sunday the 14th of November 1784, 
was publicly confecrated at Aberdeen by bifliops Kilgour, 
Petrie, and Skinner. Thus, although the church is fuffered to 
decline and languifh in this part of our ifland, yet beyond the 
Atlantic, where religion is free from civil controiil, it flialj 
flourifh in the beauty of holinefs, till time be no more. 



The range of the third day's excurfion lies chiefly in the 
fouthern diftridi of the Old-town, and immediate vicinity of that 
part of Edinburgh. From the New-town we pafs into the city 
by the North-bridge, from which we command, on turning to 

* For a more circumftantial account of the projeftcd union, fee Skinner's Hift. of 
the Epifc, Church of Scot. 
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the left and looking towards the eaft, a ftriking profped com* 
pofed of a curious afTemblage of objedls* When contemplated 
in the order and variety which they prefent, and the circum- 
fiances conjoined, — their local hiftory, and the purpofes for 
which they were defigned j or, when the whole aflemblage is 
■viewed as a vaft pidure ; the fcene before us is well calculated 
to afford much gratification. From a confiderable height, we 
obferve the objects immediately beneath. It is on a bridge that 
we fland, not over water, but folid ground, great part of which is 
paved. An inclofed area, covered with every thing in the fhape 
of weed, marks the boundaries of what once was the Botanic 
Garden of Edinburgh ; on the eaft of which is an hofpital for 
decayed men and women, and hard by it an ancient church * ; 
on the north, a modern church f , and, immediately adjoining, 
an hofpital for boys and girls %. Behind thefe the Calton-craigs^ 
rugged and dark (on which the cemetery is fituated, the chief 

* The Trinity Hofpital and Trinity College Church were founded by Mary of Geldre^ 
James IPs queen, who died anno 1463, and was buried In this church : <* It was 
commonly called the Queen's College, and now goes by the name of the College Kirk.'* 
Keith's Catalogue, p. 289. The inhabitants of the hofpital live very comfortably. 
For a defcription of this charity, fee " An Hiftorical Account of Trinity Hofpital by 
Andreiv Gairdner^ Mcrcht. in Edin." printed anno. 1720. Sec alfo Maitland's Hift» 
p. 480. and Arnot's Hift. p- 361. 

f Lady Glenorchy's Chapel, founded in 1772 by the pious lady whofe name it 
bears, and opened for public worfhip in 1774. For a particular account of this church 
fee Arnot's Hift. p. 270. 

J Orphan HofpitaL It was founded in 1732 by the before- mentioned Andrew 
Gairdner, with the afilftanceof other charitably^difpofcd citizens of Edinburgh. The 
management of this hofpital is well conduced. There are upwards of a hundred 
orphans, male and female, maintained and educated by its funds, which were augmented 
oonfiderably by its late trcafurer Thomas Tod, Efq. See an Account of this charity 
by that gentleman, printed in 1785. See alfo Maicland and Arnot's Hiftories. 

among 
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Craig, architect *," been adopted, this inconvenience would 
have been avoided. 

This arched-way from the north to the foiith diftri£t of the 
city exhibits another inftance of a riverlefs-bridge^ fo to exprefs 
it J the utility of which is manifcft, in affording free and direfl: 
communication in circumftances fo peculiar with refpedt to fitu- 
ation as Edinburgh. The foundation ftone of this bridge, only 
one arch of which is vifible, although it confifts of twenty-two^ 
was laid on the ift of Auguft 1785 f. To make way for it, 
the oldeft buildings in the town were pulled down, and whole 
lanes annihilated j and, with fuch celerity were the operations 
carried on, that in little more than two years and a half the 
bridge was erei3:ed, the ftreet made paflable for carriages, and 
many of theprefent houfes fitted up as fhops and for the reception 
of families. It \i proper to add, that all thefe buildings are of 
hewn ftone. 

At the fouth end of South Bridge-ftreet, on the right hand 
fide of the way, a row of houfes fomewhat out of the ftraight 
line, ftrangely disfigured by rude defigns, meant, no doubt, by 
the artift to reprefent caft iron-work, muft fuggeft, on the flight- 
eft glance, that they were originally intended for very different 
purpofes. Thefe once elegant buildings were defigned and 
executed by the celebrated architedl of the Adelphi, London, 

■ 

f Printed for the author, and fold by Creech, Edinburgh, and Nicol, London, 1 786. 
According to Mr. Craig's defign, the range of buildings at the entrance of the bridge 
from the High ftreet was to have been in form of an odagon, and at its fouth entrance 
to Ivive formed a crefccnt. | 

f On digging the foundation of the South-bridge, " which was no Icfs than twenty- 
two feet deep, many coins of Edward I. II. and IIL were found." Creech's Lettersi 
fee Stat. Ace voL vi. p. 584. 

and 
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:and were among the firft eredcd fuice the introdu£tion of 
modem architecture into the Scotilh capital. An Iron- 
monger who became an inhabitant of Adams s Square (for fuch 
was its former name) having converted the drawing-room of the 
centre lodging into a caft-iron warehoufe, gave rife to the fol* 
4owing epigram, fuppofed to have been infcribed above the 
door : 

This hou&9 in which a Vulcan dwelby 
A Lawyer • did poflefs : 
Thus did the iron-age, of yore. 
Succeed the age of brafs. 

Turning off to the left at the fouth end of South Bridge-ftreet, 
we enter the by-'lane leading to the Royal Infirmary. This puhi 
lie edifice was, at one time, eileemed a great ornament to Edin- 
burgh ; in fome refpeds it is fo ftill : but in the judgment of 
thofe who contemplate the benefits arifing to the public, and 
more efpecially to the deftitute fick, from fo excellent an 
inftitution as an hofpital ; whatever pretenfions it may make 
with regard to outward beauty, will be greatly enhanced, when 
its real utility is duly confidered. In this view of the fubjeA, 
xiotwithflanding all that has been faid of late, in the paper-war 
of the day, refpeding the <:onftrudion and cleanlinefs of the 
wards for reception of patients, the chirurgical attendance, &c« 
Xht Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh has not only been a bleillng to 
the deftitute valetudinarians in and about that city, as well as to 
the community at large, but alfo to the whole world, fo far at 
leaft as the eftablifliment is conae(3;ed with the Edinburgh 
fchool of medicine, now confefTedly the firft in Europe. It was 

** The laft Lord Prefident of the Court of SeiBon but one, Mr. Dundas, inhabited 
this houfe for feveral years« 

Vol. II. G^g the 
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the inteDtion of the prefent writer to have fhtted, in a 
yfBjj the points in difpute between the College of Surgeons and 
the managers of the Royal Infirmary ; but, as the affair is in 
the hands of the gentlemen of the long robe, it is proper to re^ 
main filent until it fhall have been decided. 

In Auguft 1738, the foundation-flone of the Royal Infirmary 
was laid ; and foon after, this hofpital was opened for the 
reception of patieilts, male and female, whofe circumftances 
precluded them from obtaining medical aiCftance otherwife than 
gratuitoufly. Before this period there exifted an hofpital for 
the relief of the difeafed poor, under the humane management 
of fomc of the leading members of the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh ; and another, in a different part of the town, fup- 
pcrted by the firft founders of the Infirmary, who by this time 
had been incorporated by royal charter. By mutual confent of 
parties, an union of both thefe eftablifhments took place im- 
mediately previous to the opening of the Royal Hofpital ; ever 
fince which event, being upwards of fixty years, it has continued 
under the management of a certain number of refpeftable citi- 
zens, affifted by the faculty of phyficians and furgeons of 
Edinburgh*. Bcfides the Royal Hofpital there are two other 
places to which the difeafed poor are admitted as patients gratis, 
viz. the Public Dj/pen/ary and the Lying-in Hofpital^ inflitutions 
of incalculable benefit to the city and its neighbourhood. 

Oppofrte to the Royal Infirmary is Lady Tefters Church and 
church-yard, founded by Dame Margaret Ker, Lady Yefter, 

* For a more particular account of this inftitutioiiy fee Maitland^s and Amot's Hif- 
tones of Edinburgh $ Hiftory^of the Hoyal Infirmary, publifhed in T77S9 and alfo 
the pamphlets lately publifhed by Dr. Gregory, McflrB. Arrot, BcU, &c-^ 

4 anno 
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anno 1647. Tlie ftudents in Divinity in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, having no place within the precindi of the college, 
have an excluiive right to a loft or gallery in this church, fet 
apart for their accommodatiaa. The church-yard is chiefly 
ufed as a place of interment for perfons who die in the hofpital. 
When the Ruflian men of war lay in Leith Roads in 1 799 and 
1^00, many of the fick and wounded were removed out of 
them to the Royal Infirmary^ in which feveral died, and were 
buried in this cemetery. The concourfe of people who flocked 
thither to witnefs the ceremony of a Rjijian funeral was im- 
menie. Such attraction hath novelty^ that it draws after it cu«- 
riofity even to the brink of the grave, 

Immediately adjoining Lady Yefter'a Church is the ISgb 
SchooUjard^ which formerly was the cemetery belonging to the 
monaftay called Manfio Regis^ or the King's Maniion, founded 
by Alejcander IL in 123a This convent belonged to the order 
of Dominican friars. According to Lefly, the church of this 
religious koufe was chofen by Cardinal Bagimont, then Pope's 
Nuncio, as the place to which he fummoned the Scotifh eccle(i«« 
aftics in 151 2, tq deliver on oath the amount of each of their 
benefices; which was afterwards looked on as the fiandf^.by 
whldi the Roman Pontiff exadted his fhare of the good things 
belonging to the Scotifh abbies and bifhoprics : hence the rental 
at that time acknowledged by the church was called Bagimonfs 
Roll*. In 1528, this manfion was deflroyed by fire; and it 
was fcarccly rebuilt when, at the Reformation, it was demolifhed 
and denuded of every thing belonging to iu Wlien the ma* 

"^ 6ee Hope^s Minor Pra£L p. 4879 48s. Keith^s CataL p. 269* Mntland, p. iSr. 
Arnoti p. 243. ; and LeAy de Ong. Scot. lib. vui. fol. 54X. 
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giflrates of Edinburgh acquired a right to tHc reventics^ andi 
appurtenances of all the religious eftablifhments in , and about 
the city, they wifely fet about erecting feminaries of learning-;: 
the firil of which was the fuite o£#partment8 lately pulled down, 
to make way for the prefent fchooWooms, the foundation o£ 
which was: laid by Sir William Forbes, as Grand Mailer Mafon 
of Scotland, on the a 4th of June 1777. ^ 

This fchool, by way of eminence called the High School "^^ im 
which youth are initiated in the rudiments of the Roman* 
dailies, was founded' in the year 1578 f. Previous to that pe- 
riod, it ihould feem that not only " atprincipall Grammer Sicule^.^ 
but alfo feveral fchools for inftrudion of youth in the Latin 1 
language, had exiiled in Edinburgh ; as appears by an exprefs 
afl: of Town- Council, dated loth January 15 19, forbidding the 
citizens to fend their children to be taught at any other fchooL 
than that eilabliihed under the fandion of the magiilrates :|;. 

It is difficult to conceive on what principle of perverted po«. 
licy, uniformly proceeded on, the very paltry pecuniary remu^- 
negation ufually beilowed on the patient perfevering labours oi 
the teachers of the elementary branches of fcience^ in > all ages- 
and in alt countries^ is founded. Schoolmailers, the very pil- 
lars of fociety, where humanity forms the baiis of knowledge 

* Or pciiiapi from its devated fituationi.and to- diftiDguifh it fronx other fchoob 
fttuated in the Cowgate, &c. 

\ Maitlandi p. 421. 

J " That na maner of nychtbor nor indweHer within thiis burgh, put yarr baimis till 
^ ony particnhr fcole within yia town, hot to the principall Grammer fcule of the 
'< famyn, to be techeit in ony fcicnce» but allanerlie Grace-buke, Prymer, and Pkne 
«« Donatt, under ten Shillings Scsil/b money ;;' which fine wai to be given to the maf- 
ter of the iaid fcbooL Maitland^ p.. 42 1 • 

and 
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and civilization, and where the more exalted departments of 
moral fcieoce are cultivated to the utmoft extent of the intel- 
le&ual faculties of man, are furely fo valuable a clafs of the 
community as to deferve all the regard, refped:, and veneration 
due to talents, patient perfeverance, induftry, probity, and 
worth, fo indifpenfable in thofe who are intruded with the firft 
rudiments of learning and the moral reditude of youth. Need 
it then be added, that as poverty, byfome ftrange perverfion of 
human reafon, is viewed with the pity of contempt, it is be- 
coming, nay even neceflary, to place the inftrudors of our 
children beyond the reach of indigence, and confequent difdain 
and negled. The fupercilious fneer of the purfe-proud, the 
vain, and the ignorant, will but betray the weaknefs of a mind, 
in the culture of which powers of vegetating energy have been 
wafted in the production of weedy and unprofitable abundance. 
This reflection was naturally fuggefted in the train of thought 
occafioned by contemplating the very inadequate falary and 
fchooi fees which the mafters of the High School of Edinburglji 
have had from the very beginning, or nearly fo, of that inftitu- 
tion dowa to the prefent time. It may with great truth be 
aflTerted, that at this moment, when the very brown bread which 
the whole nation, by an ad of its own legiilature, is made to 
eat, cofts three times as much as it could have been purchafed 
for ten, nay three years ago, the teachers of. every denomina- 
tion throughout North Britain can hardly preferve their ufual 
refpedability or credit. Let there be but one mind, one uni- 
verfal confent, one voice, imperious in the demand of fpeedy 
and liberal fupport to the juft claims of the refpedable body, of 
fchoolmafters in this fedion of the empire : it will form a me- 
morable- 
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morable epocha in the commencement of the nineteenth cen* 
tury. 

We have very little information left us refpe&ing the age^ 
and manner of conducing the exercifes of the youths attending 
the Latin fchool of Edinburgh foon after its firft eftablifhment^# 
It feems, however^ from a circumftance about to be related, that 
the fcholars of this feminary v^ere of a bold and turbulent fpirit 
highly charad^eriflic of the era of the Reformation. On the 
15th September 1595, a little beyond the ufual time of the re- 
cefs from fchool, the youths, becoming impatient of their wonted 
privilege being withheld, affembled tumultuoufly, and went in 
a body to the town houfe, to demand of the magiilrates their 
accuftomed relief from attendance at fchool : but, being refufed^ 
the mutiny became deeper, more fyftematic, and formidable. 
Having provided themfelves with meat and drink, as well as 
fire-arms, they took pofTeflion of the fchool-houfe, with a de- 
termination to admit neither their teachers, nor any one elk^ 
till their demand was complied with. The magiftrates, hearing 
of this, deputed one of their number, namely, John Macmor- 
rane, together with feveral of the town-officers, to endeavour to 
appeafe the youthful infurgents, or force open the doors. The 
attempt proved vain, and the iffue difaftrous. The deputed 
magiftrate and certain of his afliilants took a beam <t£ wood and 
ran it with great force againft the door, in order to force it 
open and feize the mutineers; One of the latter, the fon of 

^ At firft tfhcre was only one mafter and an u(her. The elemenUiy books were, 
Dunbar's Rudiments, Corderius's Colioquies, portions of Erafmiis, Terence, Ovid, 
Virgil, Salluft, Cscfar, Cicero, and Buchanan's Pfahns, as appears from the Town* 
Council Regiftcr fcnr the year 1598* 

William 
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William Sinclair, chancellor of Gaithnefsi called out to the af- 
iailanta to defift, otherwife he would blow out the brains of the 
firfl man who ventured to approach. The magiftrate, regaurd* 
lefs of the threat, perfifted in his duty ; and young Sinclair but 
too fatally kept his promife. He fired his piftol ; and its con- 
tents entering the fkull of John Macmorrane, he, in the language 
of Maitland, *' fell afleep in the Lord ^/^ Immediately on this 
tragical event, the fcholars furrendered, and were conveyed to 
prifon ; but were foon afterwards releafed, and the affair was 
hufhed up f • 

A little to the eaftward of the High School is the hall of the 

Medical Society^ near to which is Surgeons^ Hall: behind the 
latter are Meflirs. Thomfon and Allen's le^ure*room and che- 
mical laboratory ; and a little to the eaft, Mr. John Bell's ana- 
tomical theatre is (ituated. Adjoining the Medical Society's 
hall are Mr. Ramfay's Anatomical Mufeum and difleding 
rooms,^ In the outer yard are Dr. Thomfon's rooms, late Mr. 
Neilfon's, in which he teaches chemiftry ; and Dr. Barcaley^s 
fmall anatomical theatre is on the north fide of the yard. In 
fliort, this corner is entirely fet apart for the ftudy of the claffics, 
and the preparative ftudies of Medical fcience: it may there- 
fore, without much impropriety of language, be denominated 
The Lejfer Univerfity of Edinburgh. 

The Greater University of Edinburgh, or King 
yames's College as it is fometimes called, having acquired a 
high degree of celebrity among the univerfities of Europe, fliall 
in this place have a few pages devoted to a flight fketch of its 
hiftory. 

* Miithnd^s Hift. p. aoi. f See Birrers BUiy, p. 34* 35. 
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Seminaries fet apart for learning and the mufes are but of 
recent eftabliOiment in this northern fe£tion of Britain, when 
compared with the high antiquity to which the era of either 
univerfity fouth of the Tweed is referred. Nor is it a matter of 
much wonder that, in a country where the king and nobility 
difregarded humanity in every (hape, and held in contempt 
knowledge and men of letters, learning of every fpecies fhould 
find few without the walls of the cloifter difpofed to the devo- 
tion of the mufes, and the calm pleafurable purfuits of elegant 
literature. Hence it is that, until the fifteenth century had con- 
fiderably advanced, there was Jiot to be found in Scotland a 
public inftitution, or body corporate, in which profeflTors and 
ftudents lived in eafe and quiet, pxote<3:ed from the intrufions of 
-the ignorant and the vulgar of whatever condition, while in 
the laborious career of ftoring the mind with claflical (kill ia 
letters and the various departments of jpolite and ufeful know- 
Jedge. The univerfities of St. Andrews *, of Glafgo#f , and 
of Aberdeen J, had exifted for a confiderable length of time be- 
fore that of Edinburgh was thought of; and when it was firft pro- 
pofed, it met with confiderable oppofition from the archbifhops 
of St. Andrew's and Glafgow, as well as from the ecclefiaftics 
of the fee of Aberdeen, who looked toward the rifing confe- 
quence of Edinburgh, as yet not ranked among the biflioprics of 
the north, with a jealous eye ; left, eventually, the intereft of 
the old univerfities fhould fuffer by a preference bfeing given to 
the new, which, fi-om what had happened in fimilar cafes, was 
naturally to be apprehended, Edinburgh, however, before the 
eftablifhment of its univerfity, had not been altogether without 

* Founded in 1411. f Founded in 1452. % Founded in 1494. 

a nufm 
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a nurfery of learning. James I. the wifeft and beft of our 
Scotidi race of Kings^ accomplifhed himifelfy and^ defirous of 
promoting knowledge, had, after his return from captivity in 
-England, invited to his native dominions a number of learned 
men of the order of St. Francis, conferring on them grants and 
ereding houfes for their reception in various diftri£ts. The 
citizens of Edinburgh, zealous to promote the religion and 
learning of the times, caufed a magnificent convent to be built, 
the firft, it is faid, beftowed on the order, for the comfortable 
accommodation of certain Gray^friars, among v^hom was Cor- 
nelius of Zirichzen, a man of great learning and reputation. 
But brother Cornelius, thinking. the fplendid apartments^ pro* 
vided by the good citizens of Edinburgh, for the reception of 
himfelf and his meek, pious, and learned brethren, but ill fuited 
in appearance to the Jhirtlefs^ bare-footed Francifcans, who 
went with their wallets feeking charity from door to door like 
- other fturdy beggars, modeftly declined accepting the appoint- 
ment ; however, by the perfuafion of James Kennedy, arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrews, founder of St. Salvator's college in that 
' univerfity, Cornelius fixed for a time his refidence in Edin- 
burgh, where he liimfelf, and his friars, and their fuccefTors^ 

> 

taught philofophy and divinity until the year 1559; at which 
time the diflblution of religious houfes taking place, the Gray- 

-friars. Black-friars, White-friars, and all friars, were fain to beg 

^ in earned, and fhift for themfelves eifewhere. 

* << This houfe vras fituated on the fouth fide of Uiq Crafimarl^^ almoil oppofitir 
to tlic Weftbow Street ; the gardens of which were by an aft of Town-Council in the 
year 1561 conwted into a burying-phcc ;'' k is now called the Gray-friars Church^ 
yard. See Maitland's Hift. p. 189.. 

. - Vol. II. H h After 
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After the Reformation was fully eftabUfliecf, the ckixens^ of 
Edinburgh petitioned their royal miftrefd ^ for the lands and 
other property which lately belonged to the Black and Gray- 
firiars in the neighbourhood of the city. A fchool for initiat-^ 
ing youth in the elements of the Latin language was eseded, as 
already hath been mentioned, fbon after Mary had given away 
the houfes and whole appurtenances of the exiled Franeifcans ^ 
and the magiftrates and town council having acquired a right 
to the property of the collegiate chorch of St. Mary in the Field 
(SanSia Maria in campis)^ and having alfo been put in poflei^ 
fion of eight thoufand merks Scotifh money bequeathed by 
Robert Reid bifliop of Orkney, and Prefident of the Court of 
Seilion, who died at Dieppe on the 14th September 155S, to« 
gether with a coUedbn of books left in 1580 by Qement Little, 
advocate, in the year 1581 kt about erecting a college for the 
accommodation ofprofefibrs and ftudents* In 15^2 this college 
wa^ fo far advanced as to give reafon to hope that its com- 
pletion would foon be efie£ted ; and in the meantime a charter 
of eredion was granted by James VI. dated at Stirling the 14th 
ef Api}it of the &me yean In 1583 the college was opened for 
the reception of ftudents. Robert ^ Rolloci^ of St» Salvator's 
college, St. Andrew's^ being appointed Profeffbr of Humanity, 
began teaching in the lower hall of HamUton-bQuJej within the 
jprecinds of the coUege» Soon after, Rollock, finding the ftu« 
dents who reforted to the new tmiver&y rather indifferemly 
grounded in their Latin, recommended as an afCftant one Dun-^ 
can Nairn^ to prepare the younger ftudents for their initiation 
into a knowledge of the Greek and Roman ckifics* 

* A. D. 1566. 

In 
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la .1585 *, the Infknt nxiiverfity received a temporary checki 
owing to the plague appearing in £dinburgh, whicb began in 
May, and continued its ravages till the January following f: but, 
^otwithfianding this terrible vifitation, the magiflxates perfevered 
with unwearied diligence in the p^rofecution of their plan ; foe 
by ipring 1586 the college was incloied within high walls; and 
a third profeflbr of philofophy being chofen, RoUock was 
made Principal. The feffion opened on l^e 29th of February 
of that year, after which a recefs of one month was deemed 
fieceflary for the mafters and ftudents before entering on the 
proper bufinefs of the courfe, 

A law profeflbr was next chofen ; but, inftead of giving pre- 
le&ions on law, he taught the Humanity clafs, which fell 
vacant on the promotion of RoUock to be chief of the uni^ 
Verfity. 

In the year 161 7, ibon after James had returned from his 
court of St. James's to vifit that of Holyrood-hoofe, he was 
greatly pleafed to find the progrefs his faTourite univerfity hsA 
made during his ablence, a period of about thirteen years* 
By this time, a public hall, a divinity fchool, and other apart* 
ments were ere£i:ed ; and io much iatisfied was the kic^, that 
lie refolved on Tionouring the univerfity with his prefence at 
an intended public difputation in philofc^hy. But bufinefs 
multiplying on his hands whilft he remained at Hoiyrood-houfe, 
James invited the profeiTprs of the college to meet him at Stir- 

* Maithnd iays ij&f* See p. 364. 

. f ^ The haili pdpell quUk wer ubiH to &e, fled «ut of tlie touae; AeYertfaeles 
«< dier dyed of pdpiU widi wcr aot akSl to flee, 14 huadrcth and Dome odd.'' Birre], 
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ling; where, on the 29th of July 161 7, in the chapet-royaj of 
that city, and in the prefeace of the king, the nobility, and 
jnany of the learned men of England and Scotland, a difputa* 
tion took place, in which, during the fpace of three hours, the 
king himfelf bore no inconfiderable (hare. It was on this occa« 
fion that James, highly pleafed with the ingenuity and learning 
difplayed in the courfe of the debate by the Edinburgh pro* 
feflbrs, after fupper addreflfed them in a drain of punning pane^ 
gytic peculiar to the royal pedant, which afterwards was turned 
into miferable rhyme ; the concluding verfes run thus : 

«• To their (1. e* the profeflbn) deferved prai£e have 1 

^ Thus played ujpon their namea; 

<< And wills their college henc^ be call'd 

<« Tie College of Eng Jams :** 

' Accordingly, after he had written to the magiftrates of Edihir 
burgh fy that as he " gave the firft being and; beginning thair- 
unto,." fo he " thocht it worthie to be, honoured, with" his 
" name of" his " awin impofition ;" they, at the requeft of the 
royal god-father,, called the infant. Univerfity ^^ TJ?e College of 
King Jame^^^ which name it retains to this day. James was 
not forgetful of \m god-bairn %y and private benefactors contrir 

buting 

• • See Campbell's Hift. of Poet, in Scot, p, 155.. 

^ -J- -** Thefe arc to dcfire zow, to order the faid college to be callit in all tytnc 

hereafter by the name of King James's College, which we intend for ane fpeciall mark 
and ane baidgc of "our favour toward the feme,"— Dated i^^jf, 35th July i6i7,, 
Maitlandi p. 363. 

X ** One who ftood by (continues the author of the anecdote alluded to) toldliis 
majcfty, that there was one of the company of whom he had taken no notice^ Mr, 
Henry Cbarterisf principal of the college, (who fate late upon the prefident's right hand,*) 
a man of ezquifite and univerfal leamingi although he had no knack of fpcaking If 

publick 
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Buting Tiberally toward this rifing inftitution, it gradually ad* 
vanced in celebrity in the various departments of art and fcience^ 
as well as independence in point of funds. 

As yet), epifcopacy maintained its fway as conjoined^with civil 
eilablifliment iti the northern parts of this ifland. Among the 
men, who, prior to the ufurpatioa of Cromwell, were, eminent 
in the Scotifh epifcopal church, and were, diftinguifhed for their 
genius and learning, Andrew Ram/ay^ whofe elegant Latin poem 
on the Creation,. Lauder, in hia " Eflay on Milton's Ufe and 
Imitation of the Moderns in his Paradife Lofl,'' afTerts to. be 
that from which the divine bard fo liberally culled the lovelieft 
flowers to adorn the garland which fhades his venerable temples*^ 
and My. John AdarnfQny,,^nvi(:ip2\ of the college,. the friend and 



publick before fo auguft an/ aflembly. Then (anfwered the king) well does hia name 
agree with his nature ;.for Charters contain much matter, but fay nothing. 

<< Thofe who ftood by the king's chare much commended his majefty's fagacious 
allufions to the aftors (fpeakers) names; and his majeily prefTed that the fame (hould 
be turned intopeeiiffy wherein his majf ftj; delighted much, and had an excellent facul- 
tie ; which was accordingly done. 

<< One of the Engliih doftors wondering at his majeftie's gift in the Latin tongue, . 
all the world; fays he^ knows that my mafter, Greorge Buchanan, was a great mafterin 
that faculty* I< follow his pronounciation both of the Latin and Greek, and am forry 
my people of England do not do the like ; for, certainly, their pronounciation fpoiletlr 
all the grace of thefe learned languages ; but ye fee my learned men in. Scotland exprefs 
the true and native pronounciation of both*. 

<< His majefty continued his difcourfes upon the purpofes ventilated that day, till ten 
o'clock at night, with much fubtility of knowledge, to the admiration of the under* 
ftandiag hearers, after which he declared. that, as he had given the college a name, he 
would alfo (in convenient time) give it a royal god- bairn gift (as we fay) for enlarginjp 
ikkt patrimony thereot" . • ^ 

* See Lauder, p. 78, et paifim ; alfo Delicias Poetarum Scotorum apud Bleao 1633; 
iodwCampbcU's Hift* of Poet, in Scotland, p. 278. 

i.c contem- 



contcmpofary o^ Drummond of Hawtboniden^ may be mentioned' 
as belonging to the univerfity of Edinburgh. After the reftara* 
tion likewife, Alexander Monro^ D. D. was principal of thi$ 
college, and had a Conge iTelire in his favour for the fee of 
Argyle*. Even during the ufurpation, men eminent for their 
abilities filled the chairs of the Edinburgh univeility, among 
whom was the celebrated Robert Leighton^ afterwards archbifhop 
of Glafgow f , an illuftrious exception^ when ** a new order of 
** men had arifen, more auftere and furious than the older clergy, 
" The chairs of theology and of philofophy, then degraded to 
^* its hand-maid, were appropriated in the univerfity to teachers 
<* like Rutherford, Blair, Gillefpie, Cant, whofe fahh and 
^ violence were at leaft equal to their literature J. ** 

But when the Solemn League and Covenant, that terrible 
engine fo efFedual in its anti-monarchial powers, was pufhed 
with full might to the fubverfion of the Britifti throne, the 
period was peculiarly unfavourable to the calm purfuits of 
Titerature ; yet Cromwell^ wkh a munificence charaderifllc of 
a vigorous mind, bent on the glory of being at once the af- 
ferter of independence, the ufurper of the kingly power, and the 
patron of learning, endowed the univerfity of Edinburgh with 

» Kcith*8 Catalogue, p. I74« 

f << When fome of his (Leighton's) warm brethren (fays Keith] had once at a 
<< meeting propofed that the fokmn league and covenant might he commcaded «nd 
'< preached to the people inore univerfally from the pulpit; and his opinion came la 
« courfe to be aflced, his anfwer was, that every one might infift on that natter as they* 
«* (hould be direded ; but, for his part, his main fcope fhould be, fo far as God would 
<< enable him» to preach Chrift crucified ;" -(Keitfa, p. 158.) an example woitfay of 
imitation by our modem political orators in the pu^it. 

X Laiijg's Hift. of Scotland, book zv. 
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an annuity of two hundred pounds fteriing*. William Prince 
of Orangey following the example of the ufurper, alfo heftawed 
an annuity of three hundred pounds fterling on this college, to 
be paid out of his treafury and bilhops' rents in Scotland. This 
grant, however, his fucceflbr Queen Anne " curtailed,'* by which 
means a profeflbr and fifteen ftudents (Burfers) were difcharged 
from the benefa&tonf. 

* Maitlandy p. 368. 

f The followmg performance, (being feldom to be met withy} as exhibiting a fpecT- 
men of poetry in Scotland at the era of its date ; as alfo containing a fucccflion of 
principals of the Edinburgh univcvfity from its origin 1 to the death of the fubjeft of 
this Lamentation, may not be deemed unworthy of infertion in this place. 

Lachrymx Academie jACaBi Ri;gii EJifAurgen^t ^^ obitum venerandi viri Jacobi 
Smith /Bit omatjffim fin Gymnt^timrchm t ^ui ab Angliia rediqiis, Coldflremse pof. 
iridic idus fextiles, A. &* c. Mixrcxxx^i, aetatis lvu multOBv <kiideratu8 interiit. 

Urit enim fiJgore fiio qui pragrtvoat artii 
Infra Je pofitai : extmSus amabitur idemm 

HoR. £p. 11. I* 

He! mihi ! perpetoat kckrymK, fine fine dolores 
Ingeminant : femper flctibus ora mad en t 

RocLORtrwi Bom TTMy Cif ARTE RirM,.nomina daraf 
AsArMrDBM atqut alrosy'lumimi ademta fliro. 
Nee non divinfunLiCHTOHUKr ploro^ phunque 
CoLviLLUM, (ecii iideia pukhra fut. 
H08 quoque Sa^ndaum ac C antrum plango celcfcreSj 
MoNROUMQ^B gravem ; teque, Rul»c» gemo. 
Nuper & amiifi prefidens Carstarius, atqut 
Mitis Hamiltom-vSi tuq,ue V^sarte pie. 
Nunc quoquc lugendus nobis Smithaus acmusy 
Concilio pollens, artibus, doquia ; 
Culfuit incofkum gentrofo pe^us^honefto ; 
Confcia- mens re£U| fmude doloque vacias* 
• Hoc duce florcbant artcSx kgieique icfiKae 
Stant iterum fix« : prqh \ cadit ante diioa I 

Suavibquui 
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Thus having traced the origin, rife, and progrcft of the Edin* 
burgh univerfity, a few words will fufficc with refpefl: to its 

con- 



Snaviloquus pneco dum fundit dogmata Chris ti 
Mellifluis verbis, grex ftupet* ardet amans. 
Auribus hinc avidis haunt plqbs dulcia dc^ ; 
Sufpicit et rapitur plurima do^o cohors. 
Inque illo explicuit tolas facundia vires. 
Nunc manans fieicllis more fluentis aquae $ 
Nunc quoque* dum facri moderatur frena fenatus» 
Torerrens 8c rapido flumine cun^a domans, 
Hie (imul aflurgit rumpitque filentia vocei 
Neftoris aure bibtt tota corona fonos. 
lUe regit diftis animoSy 8c pedora mutiet ; 
Jurgia diffugiunt : pax bona grata placet* 
Ail quid ego lachrymas effundo trifiis inanes ? 
Noftrisy ah ! precibus non revocandus abed* 
Mens cognata polo feperas afcendit in arces, 
JEtheraefque ardet vifere beta domos ; 
Pax ubi, lux pura and nullis obdu£bi tenebrisy 
Deliciaeque novae fonte perenne fluuot, 

Lanuntatim of the Umverfity oJEJUihurgh^ on the Death of the Reverend Mn Jame> 

Smith, Princ^. TranflaUJ from tie Latin. 

Ah haplefs lot ! for ever drenched in tears. 
Grief after gnef confumes mj wafting years : 
RoLLOCK, and Boyd, and Charters, glorious names ! 
Next Sand my^egiac numbers claims : 
Of briny tears an unexhaufted ftore. 
Thy lofs, fage Adam son, can fcarce deplore; 
Next Leighton, all divine, commands my plaint ; 
Cdeftial mortal, or angelic &int ! 
Thy rigid fate, great Colvill i next I mourn ; 
And next with copious tears bedew thy urn, 
Leam'd Cant ! renownM Monro ; illuftrious pair! 
Whofe memoryi refpeAfuli I revcit $ 

Thiae 
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conftituti6n and goYernmeot. As the college was origiaalI)r 
An inftitutioQ (fandioned^ it is true, by royal authority,] entirely 



Thine tooy dread Rule ! cza6b a doleful groan^ 
Whofe retgfi tor ftrideft difcipline was known ; 
Anon the dolorous fate of wife Car stairs 

Materials for my mournful mufe prepares : 

Wise heart's pure zeal, unmix'd with outward (how. 

Calk forth the loudeft accents of taf woe ; 

Mild Hamilton, of every grace poffefs'dt 
Firft in the front of heroes fUnds donfefsM; 

And with his lov'd r^membnuice wrings oay anzious^^i^ft. 

Smith ekkns nay forrows next» t fage renownM 

For prudence, eloquence, and parts profound, 

Whofe generous foul with upright counfels ftor'd, 

Deceh and gnilefQl meafures ftill id>hor*d : 

Learning and arts now rear their drooping head ; 

And wholefome laws in ancient courfe proceed. 

Thus urging £^eat defigns, the hero dies I 

And with him fehetnee «id projedb jttft mod wife ! 

More ftill remains,— his flock in deep fufpenfe^ 

Their paftor heard the gofpel truths difpenfe 

Ia melting founds, with pious rapture fir*d ; 

While hearen, high and low, alOte admir'd. 

Lo I eloquence, exerting aH its force, 

Now foftly glides along with gentle coarfe« 
Now "torrent'like, impetuous downward roUs^ 
Conqb'riflg with rapid currekits ftubbom fouls. 

How foon he rifes in the numerous throng, 

Perfuafion foRows from his powerful tongue. 

And wins the high debate. Contentions eeafe, 

And welcom0» beft of bl^flings, focial peace* 

But why, profiife of tears, his fate bemoan ? 

Not by our ptayert to bfe retrieved ; he's gone : * 

His foul, allied to heateo, afoends on high^ 

And greets his kindred fouls beyond the (kj : 

There peace, and love, and light, ferene and pure, 

And pleafuresi «ver new, perpetual bMfs iofure. 

Vol. IL I i founded 
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founded by private donations,, and ereded under the immediate 
infpedion of the magiftrates of Edinburgh, they have the fole 
right of appointing profeflbrs to fill the various departments of 
learning : of confequence, the Town-Council of Edinburgh ftill 
continued to a£k as abfolute curators, patrons, and governors of 
the univerfity. 

For a confiderable length of time, as fn all the other univer- 
fities in Scotland, fo in this, little elfe was taught befides the 
dead languages, the divinity and philofophy of the fchools, and 
fome branches of the mathematics then in gieneral ufe« But 
after the reftoration, revolution, and acceflion of the houfe of 
Hanover, profefTors for additional departments of fcience were 
appointed ; and in the year 1720 the School of Medicine, which^ 
hath lately rifen to fuch great eminence, was firfl founded : in 
order, however, to trace diftindly its rife and progrefs, it will 
be neceflary to take a retrofped of the ftate of medical know«^ 
ledge prior to this era^ 

Before the commencement oFthe eighteenth century every 
thing conneAed with the healing art in the Scotiih capital was 
wretched in the extreme. Barbers and furgeons were one and 
the fame profeilion, who exclufively pradifed as a craft the* 
dreffing of wounds, {having of beards^ and' making and felling 
t>f whi&y *, throughout the gude town : at the fametime,. em- 
piricks, natives and foreigners,, male and female, ignorant and 
illiterate, gave advice and prefcribed medicine; while what 
were called the regular praAitioners,. without knowledge or ex- 
perience, adminiftered bo their patients as chance or whim 
direfted» 

* Aqua vitse. 

To 
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Tjo illuftrate this by an appeal to hiftory, wc find that, when 
(he furgeons of Edinburgh were, by Seal ofCaufe of the Town- 
Council in 1505, incorporated under the denomination of Sur^ 
geons and Barbers^ and afterwards by royal charter of confirma* 
tion anno 1506*, it was required of them to be able to read 
and ^vrite ! to '* knaw anatomic, nature and complexioun of 
ererie member of humanis bodie ; and lykwayes to knaw all 
the vaynes of the iamyn, that he may mak flewlothomea in 
dew tyme ;" together with a perfefit knowledge of (having 
beards : thefe were all the qualifications that feemed neceflary 
td the art of furgery at the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
The pradice of phyfic was, if poffible, in a more deplorable 
ftate. It (hould feem, however, that, toward the latter part of 
the feventeenth century, the profeflion of phyfic was in more 
reputable hands than it had been. In the charter of eredion of 
the prefent Royal College of Phyficians, dated the <29th oi 

* In ihe reign df James IV. His grand-dauj^hter Maiy in 1567 gmnted an exemp- 
tion from waicbing and warSng and ferving apon juries to the barbers and furgeons, in 
confideration of their dofe application to their duty ; which grant was confirmed br 
James VI. in l6i3» and by ad of parliament (Charles I.) in 1641. In 1657^ by aft 
of Council, the apothecaries were alTociated into one community, by which meant 
the ^QOT Jbavers were edged afide; iind in i$62t it was recommended to'the craft of 
birgeons and apothecaries to proceed to Ediobui^h with a Sufficient number of perfon* 
properly qualified tojhave. and cut hair. In i722» the Court of Seffion^ by a fpectal 
decree^ feparated the barbers forever from the furgeons aud apothecaries ; yet flSl the 
knights bf the razor had one privilege left them, which at prefent they Teem to hav< 
loft^fight oC that of making ii^tid viU^ot wbiflty^ befides that of (having, cutting hajr^ 
and making wigs. But, although they were prohibited from pra£Ufing furgery, and 
thruft out from the incorporation, dill, as a mark of their dependance on' their parent fo- 
ciety, they are obliged to regiflrate the names of their apprentices in the furgeons' 
books. In the year i7'76, this ancient and refpe£iable community were erefted anew 
by the title of << The Rpyal CcUege of Surgeons of ESnhtrgi, Sae Maitland's Hift, 
p. 2941 295} 296. ; and Amot's Hift. p. 524,525. 

I i 2 November 
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November x68i, confirmed by parliament on the i fifth of June*. 
1685, the name of the celebrated Pitcairne is mentioMed^ which 
furniflies one proof of the truth of the preceding remark. Tho- 
father-in-law of Dr, Pitcairne, Sir Archibald Stevenfoa> wais a- 
{rhyficiaa of eminence then in pra<^ice at Edinburgh ; and the: 
ingenious Sir Robert Sibbald, the impugnator of Pitcaime's 
dodkriaes, was likewife a member of the Royal College of PhjK 
ficians. Hence it is obfervabte,. that towards, the clofe of the^ 
feventeenth century Something like the beginnings of a medical 
fchool appeared in the Scotifh capitaL 

Pitcairne, who had himfelf ftudied at Paris^ ntumedL to^hia 
native country well fkilled in his art as it was then pra&ifed oa^ 
the continent. In 1692 he was called to fill the chair as Pro- 
felTor of Medicine in the Univeriity of Leyden, where the cele* 
brated Bcerbaave became his pupil. His ftay in Leyden, how^ 
ever, was of but fhort duration, as in 1693 he returned ta 
Edinburgh, married, and fettled, pra&ifing as a phyfician. It 
dpea not appear that he gave le^ures publicly on any branch ofl 
medicine ;: but he wrote in vindication of the great difcovery 
then recently made by the immortal Harvey refpe£ting the true 
ciirculation of the blood * ; which admirable difcovery, with, 
jirftice afcribed to the Englifh philofopher, forms fo memoFablft. 
an era in the hiftory of medicine. The pradice of furgery had 
emerged from that chaos of doubt and error in which, previous- 
to., Harvey's difcoveries, it had been involved : and Pitcairne 
himfelf^ who had been invited by the College of Surgeons in 

* Tide '^ S^kAf frMematit de inwntariht^f aaoo i688>" His Ekmenta Medlcinx 
FhyiSpQ>MaitfanMtigaiWa& pabtUhed after hia diath, wbicji happenfid in 1713. 

4 Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh to become a member, deemed it an bo&oav, and took 
lii& feat among diem* This illuilrious phyfician ceafed to 
adorn kis profeffion and entiven fbciety on the 20th day of 
Od^ober 1713; at whix:h period the furgeon^apothecaries had- 
among them a few promiiing yoimg mien, fome of whom laid 
the foundation of the Edinburgh School of Medicine, which is 
now cme of the moft diflinguifhed in Europe. Still, however, 
from that prejudice againft violating their remadns fo naturally 
aflbciated in the mind with our lively regret for the dead de» 
parted,, few opportunitiea were afforded by difledtibns of ftudy- 
ing the anatomy of the human body ; and although two apo- 
^cary-furgeon6, namely Mn John M^Gill and Mr. Adam^ 
Drummond, had the title of joint Profeffors of Anatomy to the 
Surgeons' Company, yet diflfedHons (being usually performed on« 
fiibje&s which had fuffered death aa crinvinale^, and were only 
permitted for tkispurpofe) occurring but feldom, afforded but^ 
little gratification oi inftrudioa to the young fludent. 

jfobn Monro^ the youngeft fon of Sir Alexander Monro, of 
B^rcro&in Surlingfhire, wad educated a$^ a furgeon-apotbecary 
at Edinburgh ; and having fervad' in Kiag William's army in 
Elanders as a furgeon,. he quitted it three years after hid fon^ 
Alexander,, his only child, was horn, and returned to Edin- 
burgh^ ^here he. remained in exten£ve prance during the re^ 
mainder of a ufefVil life. Monro the elder, obfcrving the in- 
clination of the future father of the anatomical department of 

« 

♦ In tlieir petition to the Town Council of Edinburgh (A, D. 1505), the barber, 
fureeons fay—*' and that we may have ains in the zeir ane condampnit man efter he . 
dcidy to mak anatonea i>U qvhaiithrow we may hai£ experience, ilk ane to infbuft: 
iithers> and we fall do fuicage for the f^ule/' See Maitland) Hift. p. 294. 

the 
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the Edinburgh School of Medicine, promoted by every means 
poffible the bent of his Ton's ftudies. He fent him to London, 
Paris, and Leyden, to improve himfelf ; and the reward of his 
paternal folicitude and fond wiflies was, the return of an accom- 
plifhed and enlightened youth of fuch hopeful promife as 
gained him the regard of the faculty, many of whom eagerly 
defired he might open a clais for anatomical demonftratioa. 
Accordingly, young Monro was prevailed on to commence, 
privately, a courfe of anatomy ; on delivering the firft lecture of 
which he found himfelf in the midft, not of a few raw ftudenta, 
but of the whole company of furgeons and apothecaries, to- 
gether with the fellows of the College of Phyficians, having 
the prefident at their head* For a moment the youthful demoa*- 
ftrator felt the glow of modeft diffidence: the words of his 
intended difcourfe feemed to have entirely efcaped his recollec- 
tion ; his notes were left at home ; and in this dilemma heiiad 
recourfe to that prefence of mind which fubfequently diftin- 
guifhed this lingular genius. He began to (hew the prepara- 
tions which lay before him: the (igns for the things (ignified 
arranging themfelves in his mind, utterance foon followed ; and 
this experiment anfwering the purpofe fo completely, he e^;ier 
after accufiomed himfdf to extemporaneous <Jelivery. Thofe 
who remember his ready, clear, logical, pithy manner of dc^ 
monftration, fpeak in high terms of him as a lecturer. 

Our young anatomiil having fucceeded in his firft attempts 
fo much to the fatisfadion of every one, the nfext aim of his 
father was, to realize a plan which he had formed in his own 
mind refpeding a medical fcfaool in the univerfity, to be eftab- 
lifhed on a regular, permanent, and refpedable footing ; a thing 

heretofore 
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heretofore but impcrfeftly conduded, and ill-direded *. About 
the year 1720, the father communicated his ideas on this fubjeft to 
his brethren of the faculty, who, warmly interefting themfelves in 
behalf of the fon, prevailed with the Town-Council to appoint 
Alexander Monro ^ a name ever to be revered, profeflbr of anatomy 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh. Dn Alfton, who, prior to this 
period, had been appointed the profefTor of materia medica and 
botany, was induced, from the example of fo able a colleague, to 
give a regular courfe of ledures in his department ; and, in the 
beginning of the winter 1720, Monro opened a clafs for initiating 
Undents in anatomy, phy fiology, and furgery. Thus we have feen 
a medical fchool, from a very humble origin, rifeinto confequence, 
and continue to advance daily, by energetic means wifely adapt- 
ed to render its inftitution a benefit to the whole world. 

Soon after Monro and Alilon began to teach regularly, other- 
branches of medical fcience were filled with able profeflbrs. 
Dr. Sinclair delivered ledures on the theory of medicine ; Dr. 
Rutherford on the pradice j Dr. Plumer, on chemifby j Dr. 
Aifton^ on materia medica and botany ; and Dr. Monro, . on 
anatomy, &c. About this time the Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh was inftituted; and near the fame period the Royal In- 
firmary was opened for the reception of patients. The medical 
fchool being thus fully eftablilhed, and the feveral departments 
fupplied with able profeflbrs, they and their fuccefTors in office 
contributed, and ftill continue to contribute largely, toward the 
accumulated body of medical fcience, fo powerful in its progrefs 

• Before the year 1720, there was no public teacher of phyfic in the univcrfity of 
Edinburgh, except, indeed, that in winter Dr. Crawford gave a fuperficial conrfe of 
chemiftry^ and in fammer Dr.* Preftoa grave a flight iketch of botanical le^ures on a 
few officinal plants* 

at 
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at the commencement of the nineteenth century. It is worthy 
of remark, and it may not be unintcrcfting to know, that feveral 
of thfe chairs of the medical departments have been filled with 
the defcendants of the founders of our fchool of medicine and 
their immediate fucceffors ; among thefe is the prefent Dr. Alex- 
ander Monro, fenior, who fucceeded his £ither in the year 1 760, 
and who, like his venerable fktfaer, after forty years labours in 
the anatomical theatre, relinqui£hed the feverer duty in favour 
of his eldeft fon Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, now joint pro- 
feflbr of anatomy, phytic, and furgcry^ in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh *. 

What greatly cotitributed to raife and eftabiifh die fame of 
the medical fchool of Edinburgh was, the chairs being filled 
by fome of the greateft improvers of the healing art in tnodeite 
times; among whom may be mentioned GuHen, Blacky and 
•Gregory, names that will remain as immortal as the fcien<^ 
itfelf, which they laboured to free from that mafs of unintellt- 
gible matter under which it lay buried for ages. 

But, much as the School of Medicine of the Edinburgh um« 
verfity may have contributed to raife the latter in the eftimation 
of all Europe, its juft claims to celebrity by no means reft on 
this bafis, however elevated it may feem to fiiperficial obferva- 
tion. On the contrary, fome of the greateft men that have ap- 
peared on the theatre of the world in the feventeenth and 
.eighteenth centuries, as ftatefmen, lawyers, divines, phyficians, 
mathematicians, poets, and orators, were reared in this hot-bed 

* No lefs than five of our prefent profeflbrs in the medical departmenta have fuc- 
xeeded to chaira in which their fathers douriihed» viz. Drs. Gregory, Hope, Homcj 
Hamilton, and Monro. 

of 
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ft fcience. The mean appearance ^hich ita buildings exhibited 
before the commencement of the noble ftrudure nowere^hig, but 
ill accorded with the fame that its illuftrious fons had acquired at 
home and abroad. This inconvenience was long felt and juftly 
complained of, before thofe diificulties which prevented the at- 
tempt to build a new college could be furmounted. Happily, 
however, thefe becoming lefs formidable, a ** memorial relating 
to the univerfity of Edinburgh" was drawn up by one of its 
diftinguiihed profeflbrs, and printed in the year 1 768 ; in which 
a propofal for re-building the fabric of the college according to a 
regular plan, on the fite of the ancient halls and teaching-rooms, 
was fubmitted for public confideration^ Voluntary contribu- 
tions from perfons of generofity and patriotic difpofitions, 
willing to promote the interefts and better accommodation of 
thofe employed in the important inftitutions for the inftru<3:ion 
of young men in the various departments of literature and 
fcience, were to be received, and places were to be opened 
for fubfcriptions, under the management of certain adminiftrators 
or truftees, in order to raife a fufficient fund for carrying the 
defign into execution as fpeedily as the nature of circumftances 
would permit. This enterprife feemed for a time to gain 
countenance from the public; yet the means being infuffi- 
cient to realize the projedt, it was laid afide till a more favour- 
able opportunity prefented. But the American war, which 
lafted fo long, threw a damp on every undertaking ; and it was 
not until after peace was proclaimed, and that the nation had in 
fome meafure recovered its energy, profperity, and public fpirit, 
that the fubje<S was revived, in a well written letter to the Right 
Honourable Henry Dundas, " On the propofed improvements 
Vol. IL K k of 
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of the city of Edinburgh, and on the means of accomplifhin^ 
tKem,'' printed in the year 17&5. In this publication feveral 
hints are thrown out with regard to the plan to be followed in 
rebuilding the College ; and, if duly adverted to and judicioufly 
followed, they may be of much importance in the execution of 
tjie undettaking, which, although arrefted in its progrefs, will 
go forward when peace and abundance (hall once more fhed 
their bleffings around the Britifh empire. 

Several fums having been colleded in various parts for the 
purpofe of erecting the intended new college, on the i6th of 
November 1789 the foundation- flone of this magnificent fabric 
was laid by Lord Napier *, as grand mafter*mafon of Scotland, 
one of whofe anceftors was " a man whofe original and univer- 
fal genius placed him high among the illuftrious perfons who 
have contributed moft eminently to enlarge the boundaries of 
human knowledge." The ceremony on this memorable occafioa 
was in an eminent degree auguft and impreffive. The magif* 
trates in their robes, the principal and profeflbrs in their gowns, 
the ftudents with leaves of laurel in their hats f, the free-mafons 

* The Right Honourable Francis Lord Napier, the lineal rcprefcntatnre of Napier 
of MerchilloD, the inventor of logarithms. 

■f Many of the fludents indeed, particularly of the (Indents of medicine, declined to- 
join the proccfTion, having taken fome offence at the late period at which an invitation 
tvas given them, and fome other circumllances. But we may with confidence affert, 
that all of them unite in wifliing fuccefs to this ur.dtrtaking; and we doubt not that 
they will b« fliU more ready to demonllrate gratiiude to ihelr Ahna Mater foi* real 
Cervices, than tliey have been to fhew refentment at the condu6l of fome of their elder 
brethren, for what at the utmoft could only be confjdcrcd as an unintended affront. 
Duncan's Medical Cl/mracntaries, vol. xiv. p. 4.^7. At that time there were attends 
ing the univcrfity fevcral nciy high-minded young mcn> fome of whomfought duels^. 
and one aAually fell dead on the fpot, little mcic than a month after the foundaiion- 
Ilo:ic of the new college was laid. 

arranged 
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arranged according to the feniority of their refpeftive lodges, 
with the myfterious hifigriia of their order, and a vaft concourfe 
of people, made the proceflion to and from the facred fpot a 
fpeftacle never to be forgotten, as forming an era in the annals 
of our national hiftory *. 

At the time when the foundation-ftone of the new buildings 

« 

was laid, the univerfity of Edinburgh was in the moft flourifhing 
condition. Upwards of a thoufand young men, from almoft 
every nation in Europe, and moft of the United States in 
America, were profecuting their ftudies at this celebrated feat 
of education. It is a curious faft, not generally known perhaps, 
that in the courfe of twenty years, [viz. from 1768 to 1788) 
the rmmber of ftudents had increafed nearly double ;- and of thp 
increafe in the number of medical ftudents alone fome idea 
may be formed from the following ftatement. When, in the 
year 1766, the late Dodor John Gr^ory was called, on the 
refignation of the late Doctor Rutherford, to the profeflbrial 
chair of the practice of medicine, the average number of per- 
fons that attended his ledures did not much exceed ninety. 
His fon Dr, James Gregory, who now fills the chair in which 
his father taught, has had, fince the late Dn Cullen refigned ia 
his favour, (which took place in December 1789,) from two 
hundred and twenty to two hundred and forty ftudents attend- 
ing his clafs, moft of whom graduated in the univerfuy -}-. 

The anatomical and chirurgical demonftrations and preledions 
of Dr. Monro are ufually attended by nearly double the number 

* An interefting detail of the ceremony may be found m " Preftgn's Illuftrations of 
Mafonry," loth edit. (i8ci), p. 297 — 305. 

f Thi8 communication was politely made by the prcfent profeflbr of the pradlice of 
nicdicfne, at the rcqucft of the author, who had the honour of being at one time his pupil. 

K k 2 that 
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that attend any other of the medical departments, if we except 
that of chemiftry and of the pradice of phytic. This can eafily 
be accounted for : of the ftudents attending the former, many, 
through mere love of fcience, think the time well fpent which 
they devote to this elegant and ufeful branch of natural philofo- 
phy ; and more than one half of thofe who attend the anato^ 
mical theatre fettle in life as furgeons or apothecaries, and not. 
a few go into the army and navy as furgeons or aififtantsw 

It may not be uninterefting to know the precife number, in 
one general view> of the ftudents who have attended the Edin^ 
burgh fchool of medicine from its commencement in the year 
lyao till the year 1800. 

* 

Numhcr 0/ Students'^ in PhjiJic in the Univerfttj of Edinburglt^ 

from the Tear 1720 to the Year 1800. 

STUDENTS*. 

Ab anno 1720 ad annum 1^790^ - * 12,800 
Ab anno 1790, ad annum 1 800, - <- 3^^3^' 

Ab anno 172a ad annum 1800, - - i5>93o* 

It appears then, that in the courfe of eighty years, of which< 
time the venerable founder of the medical inftitutions, Df^ 
Alexander Monro, filled the chair of medicine, anatomy, and 
furgery, the firft half, and his fon, the prefent Dn. Alexander 
Monro fenior, the latter half, no lefs thatt fifteen thoufand 
nine hundred and thirty perfons have been inftrufted in the 

* The author » here bound In duty to acknowledge, that the reader U In poflcffion. 
of this notice from fo refpedable an authority as Do6tor Monro fenior,. by whom it was 
communicated with much candour and urbanity, and for which his former pupH em. 
braces this occafion of exprefidng his gratitude and refped. 

healing 
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healing aft iii the UntVeriity of Edinbuii^h^ And it may fa&Iy 
be averred^ that of this aumber are feme of the firft medical * 
vriters and praditioners difperfed over the whole habitable 
globe^ whofe difcoveries and impro'^ements refled luftre on. 
diemfelves^as well as on the Alma Mater in which they were - 
initiated in true fcience and elegant learnings 

One peculiarity, which diftinguifhes the univerfity of Edin-~ 
burgh from all others in the Britifh empire, is, that the ftudents-. 
of every denomination Kve promifcuoufly, in the manner bed 
fuited to their circumftances aad inclinatiooB, with .the inhabit - 
tants of the city; and it ia not required of them . by college 
rules to appear in any drefs by which they may be diflinguifhed : 
from other citizens^ In the choice of their academical purfuits 
too, they are left at perfect freedom y which, is confidered as one 
of the beft means of keeping alive that defire o£ diftindiion, the 
natural ofispring of well direded felf-love and exalted emulation^ 
It has alfo been a confideration of the higheft importance with - 
the patrons of the univerfity, to call to its chairs none other than : 
men whofe talents and rediitude of conduct are highly refped- - 
able in the arduous undertaking. of directing and fuperintending 
the various branches • of literature and feienceto which youngs 
men may choofe to bend their attention. " With wliat integrity 
•* and difcernment perfons have been chofen to prefide in each of. 
**- thefe departments (fays the eloquent Robertfon)^. the charader 
" of my learned colleagues affords the moft fatisfying evidence. . 
" From confidence in their abilities, and afSdaity in4ifchar^ing 
" the duties of their refpedlive offices, . the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh has become a feat of education, not only to youth in - 
every part of the Rritlfh dominions, but, to the honour of our : 

" country,..^ 
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** country, ftudents have been attraded to it from almoft every 
** nation in Europe and every ftate in America*." 

The feveral branches of fcience taught in the univerfity cJf 
Edinburgh at prefent (1801), with the names of the profeflbrs 
of each, are as follow : 

Humanity, or Latin, - John Hill. 

Greek, - - - Andrew Dalzel. 

' I John Playfair. 
Logic and Metaphysics, - James Finlayfon. 
Natural and Experimen-7 

TAL Philosophy, - i J°*^^ Robinfon. 

Moral Philosophy, - -Dugald Stewart. 

Natural History, - John Walker. 

Universal History and ' 

Alexander Frafer Tytlen 



.Adam Fergufon and 
Mathematics AND Astronomy. 



> - 



William Moodie. 



Greek and Roman 

Antiquities, 
Rhetoric andBellesLettres, Vacant f. 
•Divinity, - - - Andrew Hunter. 

Divinity and Ecclesi-*) 

TT r - Hugh Meikleiohn* 

ASTicAL History, y ^ J ^ 

Hebrew and otherOri- 
ENTAL Languages, 

C John Wilde and Alex. 

Civil Law, - - - ^ i • 

I Irving. 

ScoTiSH Law, - - David Hume. 

♦ The late Principal Robcrlfon's Reply to Lord Napier's Ad-iref* at laying the 
foundation- (lone of the new college. 

f Hugh Blairt D. D. lately dcceafcd. 

Public 
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PiFB£ic Law, and Law of 
Nature akd,Natio 

Medicine, Anatomy, and 
Surgery, 

Medicine andChemistry, - 

M£Dici.)j£ and Botany, 

Materia Mbdica, 

Theory OF Physic, 

Practice of Physic, 

Midwifery, 

Clinical Lectures, 



Robert Hamilton. 



Alex. Monro, fenior,and 

Alex. Monro, junior^ 
Thomas Charles Hope. . 
Daniel Rutherford. 
James Home. 
Andrew Duncan.- 
James Gregory. 
James Hamilton, junior 
C Two Mqdical Profeffors- 
X by turns. 
Robert Blair. 
Andrew Coventry. 



PfeACTicAL Astronomy, . 
Agriculture, 

Having laid before the reader the preceding meagre and imper- 
ft€t outlme of the hiftory of the Edinburgh univerfity, the author, 
in clofing his remark, is happy to fay, that the literary world 

is likely fome time hence to be favoured with more ample 
information refpeftihg this celebrated feat of education; as he 
underftands that the learned librarian of the college, Andrew 
Dalzel, M. A. ProfefTor of Greek, is employed in compofing, 
from authentic records, a Hiftory of the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, from its origin down to the prefcnt.time ; with an ac- 
count of the eminent men . who have either flouriOied as. 
members of the college,, or whofe produdions have enlarged the 
boundaries of elegant and ufeful learnings This, we believe^ 
Mr. Dalzel intends for the ufe of the univerfity, without having 
as yet formed any defign of printing or publifhing it. 

.It 
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It ought alfo to be noticed, that among other branthe^ if 
polite education taught within the precinds of the Edinburgh 
college, is that of drawing* But, what is Gncerely to be re- 
gretted with refpeft to this fchcol is, that it is entirely confined 
to the teaching of a few boys and girls fcnt thither by the 
board of truftees for the encouragement of manufactures, &c* 
in Scotland, and for which fole purpofe the honourable board, 
in 1772, appointed the late Alexander Runciman, hiftorical 
painter, to this office, with a yearly falary of i2oi When 
^Runciman died, the late David Allan, portrait and hiftorical 
painner, fucceeded him ^ and on the death of Allan a competi- 
tion toolc place, when John Wood was awarded the feat. As 
he had not been bred a painter, doubts were entertained of 
the fpecimens being his which he exhibited, when the artifts 
who had entered the lifts with him to difpute the prize difplayed 
their exercifes in defign, as required by the conditions which 
the board of truftees had printed and publifhed. But, in a 
fair decifion, any after-queftion would have been vain, and per- 
haps improper. Accident, however, led to the difcovery that 
Mr. Wood had employed another artift to make drawings for 
him, which he pafled as his own produSions, Fully fatisfied of 
the cheat, the board difmifled him from office j immediately on 
which, Mr. Graham, hiftorical painter, was appointed mafter 
x)f the drawing academy. And now, that a painter of eminence 
is once more eftablifhed in fo honourable a ftation, it were 
ardently to be defired that, inftead of a few boys and girls, des- 
tined to be damalk-weavers, or tambour-workers and embroider- 
ers, the youth educating at the univerfiiy, as well as others 
whofe inclination might lead tl^cm to become prpfeffed artifts; 

(hould 



Should be admitted ftudents at the drawing academyi This, 
vith a fimilar inftitutioa for teaching the elements of fcientific 
mufky or the art o£ mufical compofition, would complete that 
caurfe of the faiences and fine arts, to be gone through at this 
^^ndinent feat of learning and the muTes, for which it was origin 
oaily defigned. 

How it has happened that the fifter arts, ma/ic and pcintingy 
iiave obtained in fo flender a degree uorth of the Tweed, while 
oratory and elocution have be^n cultivated with the utmoft 
eathufiafnij^ xvights if the narrow boundaries i^'efcribed to the 
prefent work admitted of the digreflion, be plainly made appear $ 
but thist ifiveftigation muft be deferred till fom« future oppor« 
tunity pintfr it in the author's power ta lay before the public his 
ideais on this head. Meanwhile^ he will brie6y ftate a few par- 
ticulars with regard to the origin and progrefs of painting in 
Scotland, from its firft appearance down to the prefent time. 

That, foon after the revival of the arts in Italy, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century *, and more reqently in the fixteenth 
century, when many of its greateft mailers flouriflied f , the art 
of defign, however rude, reached this ifland, and even penetrated 
towards its northern parts, is So well known, as to render an 
endeavour to eftablifli the point perfedtly needlefs %• By fome 

of 

* About the year 1250 there came fome Greek painters to Florence, who were 
^ployed m repairing {6mt paintings ; when Cmabue was fo enamoured of the arts as 
to!becone a dilciple of the Greeks, aad foon furpaifed his maftere. 

- f {Leonatido da Vinci, Haphael de Urbino, and Michael Angelo Buonarotti, all 
flburi&isd^M'thc'itxtectitlf century, the Auguftan era of painting: 

\ Robert the firft, called by hiftorians "the Bruce," invited artizans from the 
continent, among whom it is reafonable to fuppofc were painters. He afcendcd the 
- Vol. 11. LI thronr 
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of our hiftorians, painting is mentioned to have been aniong 
the accomplifliments of James the Firft *. Be that as it may, 
his grandfon James III. it is well known, was accufed of being 
too much deyoted to the mufes, for which indulgence our 
Scotifh hiftorians reprefent him as governed by favourites, 
whofe obfcure origin did not entitle them to become the advifers 
of a fovereign of a rude, reftlefs, and turbulent people, the 
high-minded chiefs of whom dared to difpute the fupremacy 
with royalty itfelf f . " But James, who both feared and hated 
" his nobles, kept them at an unufual diftance, and bellowed 
** every mark of confidence and affedion upon a few mean 

• ■ 

" perfons, of profeffions fo difhonourable, as ought to have 

» • • 

" rendered them unworthy of his prefence :j;." How the pro- 
feffions of architedlure, painting, and mufic, in the mind of 
any enlightened hiftorian, can be regarded as dtjhonourabhy is 
not eafily comprehended. That fome of the beft and wifeflr 
princes were of a contrary opinion, may be learned from hif- 
tory, to which even the moft fcrupulous and fqueamifh fticklers 



throne xir 13x6. Annals of Scotland^ See Stat- Ace. ¥oL i. p. 329) in which men* 
tion IS made of fame fragments of art in A. D« i^oo. See alfo Introduft to the ScotiflL 
Gallery of Portraits, 1 799. 

* Fordun's Scot. Contzn. vol. n. p. 504. — James I. was bom in J394>and was flam 
i^ 1437* Drummond's Hid. 

f <« But the fovereignty of James (fays a modem, biographer), was weak, defpoti^^ 
and impolitic ; and his warm attachment to the arts forms the moft plcafing part of his 
ehara^cr. tiis love of acchiteduK raifed Cochran to the chief power in the ilate \ and 
Rogers the Englifli mufician waa in high favoui." Sec Pinkcrton'a Iconograpjiia 
f^cotica* 

X Robertfon's Hift. of ScoU 

for 
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for honourable prcfcjjions muft yield. As inftances, then : it is 
known that James III. in his attachment to artifts, was by no 
means fmgular ; for Leonardo da Vinci expired in the arms of 
Francis II. of France ; Raphael was to have been raifed to the 
dignity of Cardinal, had not his premature death prevented it ; 
Rubens, even in modern times, was ambaflador at the court of 
St. James's when he painted the Banqueting- houfe. The counts 
and knights whofe profeffion was painting are innumerable, and 
among the muficians may be reckoned Farinelli, Tenducci, and 
Parfons, whom what the world call the great honoured, and 
raifed them to rank with the higheft clafles. So that men of 
talents of whatever condition may be an ornament to any pro- 
fefllon J and, as a profeflion is either honourable or difhonour'- 
able in the eftimation of true philofophy as it is ufeful or elegant, 
a man may ceafe to be the ornament of a profeffion; a profeffion, 
however, in itfelf conducive taplcafurable enjoyment, or necef- 
fary to the exiftence of polifhed fociety, can never difhonour the 
man. But to return. 

Although the tragical end of James III. threw a damp on the 
fpreading tafte for the arts, particularly architecture, in the 
reign of the fucceeding monarch James IV. ; yet his fondnefs 
to excefs for tilts, tournaments, and caroufals, gave a roman- 
tic air to all his adlions. He delighted in fplendid (hows, 
in which the art of defign became neceflary to lend its creative 
powers in decoration and ornamental exhibitions in heraldry. 
The fall of this monarch with the flower of the Scotifti nobles 
in the fatal tield of Flouden was felt long and many a day 
during the minority of his infant fucceflbr James V. But, as 
this hi^h and accomplifhed prince advanced to riper manhood, 
. . L 1 2 although 
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lent artift of the Flemifli fchool, to paint portraits of the Scotifli 
kings, from the firft founder of the monarchy downwards, for 
the long gallery on the north fide of the palace. Several of 
thefe fuppofititious portraits are executed in a free, firm, bold 
manner, not altogether without merit : but, it muft be con- 
fefled, they are a forry fet of royal portraits truly. It is faid, that 
De Witt was never paid for his labour j a thing by no means 
uncommon, it happening every day to portrait painters as well 
as to other knights of the pallet. This artift was alfo an hifto^ 
rical painter. 

For fome confiderable time. after the Revolution, the younger 
ScOugal, fon of the elder above noticed, was the only painter 
much reforted to by fuch as wiflied to preferve their phyfiogno- 
mies on canvas. Scougal had fo much employment, that he 
grew more careful of money than of reputation : his pictures 
are poor, ftiff, cold, and incorredl *. 

To the younger Scougal fucceeded Nico/as Hude^ a French- 
man by birth, and one of the direftors of the French Academy; 
who, on the repeal of the edidi of Nantz, in 1685, came over 
to England as a proteflant emigrant, and for fome time endea- 
voured to eftablifli himfelf in bufinefs in London, but with 
fmall hope of fuccefs. On the invitation of William the firft 
Duke of Queenfberry f , he went down to Scotland, and painted 

feveral 

* '< HU careleflnefs occafioned many complaints by his employers ; but he gave for 
anfwer^ that they might fcek others, well knowing there were none to be found at that 
time in Scotland." Weekly Mag. vol. xv. p. Ci6. 

^ An animated (ketch of this great man, the chief promoter of the Union, is thus drawn 
by a modern hiftorian : " His difpofition and manners were mild, affable, and infinuat* 
ing ; peculiarly adapted to conciliate adherents ; and| if incapable of fteady application 

to 
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feveral pidures at his Grace's houfe at Drumlanrig. In his por- 
traits there is difcoverable the mind of a mafter well acquainted 
with the higher branches of his art. What renders them pecu- 
liarly intereftiog is, the hiftorical air which he throws over 
them, by which means a portrait is valuable as long as a trace of 
the original defign remains. In his ftyle and manner he re- 
fembles Rubens ; and it requires deep knowledge and acute 
penetration to diftinguifh between the works of thefe great 
mafters *. 

When the Duke of Queenlberry, who was a moft liberal 
lover and patron of the arts, was High Commiffioner to the 
Scotifli parliament prior to the Union, John Baptifte Medina, a 
native of Bruflels, (who was the laft on whom the order of 
knighthood was conferred by his Grace,) came down from Lon- 
don, and foon after fettled in Edinburgh as a portrait painter. 
Like the two former. Sir John had been bred an hiftorical 
painter: but, where the church was enveloped in the fullen 
gloom of the folemn league and covenant, even the Transfigu- 
ration of Raphael would hardly obtain a corner ; and in a coun- 
try where poverty entrenched itfelf at the very gates of the 
caftle, and with wan vifage flood flaring in at the palace win- 
dow, a Leonardo da Vinci could fcarcely hope to obtain pa- 
tronage. Far Icfs, however refpe£lable the talents of latter 



m 

to bofinefs, he was prudent, cool, enterprifing^^ and refblute ; carelefs or rather kvi/h 
of money, and expert in all the arts and intngues of a courts" Laing's Hiftory of Scot- 
land) vol. 11. p. 310. 

* ** Though this painter (fays the author of Anecdotes of Painting m Scotland) 
Ikad merit as an honeft man and a good artift, yet it is faid he died in ftraitened cir* 
cvnAaaces :'* God knows, the common fate of honeft worth and talents ! 

painters 
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pj^JDte-rs who pra£^Ifed i|i Scotland, were they likely to diffipatc 
the cheerlefs gloon^ of the one, or divert the imperious neceffi- 
ties of the other ; for, although the precious equivalent * had 
about this time been diftributed with, dug liberality among thq 
<lifcarded ftatefmen, yet the country had little to fpare for vain 
decoration and empty fliow. Still, however, peopl? wiftied to 
have their likeneffes pourtrayed on canva$ ; and Sir John Me- 
dina yielded to this propenfity. His portraits are painted with 
great freedom, precifion, and effe£t, A very fine fpecimea of 
this axtift's works is in the poffeflion of Mrs. Bruce of Arnot ; it 
is the portrait of Sir WiUiam Bruce of Kinrofs, of which thci 
late Lord Hailes caufed Mr. Jofen Beugo, engraver, to make a. 
(ketch, with an intention of having it engraved in his feriea of 
Scotifli Biography. Several of Medina's portraits are in high 
pjeferv4tion in Surgeons'-h^H, Highfchool-ryard, Edinburgh f. . 

Gne Paton, a contempoj'ary of Sir John Medina, has l?ft be-^ 
bind him fome exquidtely finifl>ed miniature drawings in black, 
and white. His {ueces are rarely to be met with. 

About the era of the Union, the arts had taken root in the 
north i and, Iheltered by the great, the genial glow of politi- 
cal freedom, ever favourable to genius, fpreading wider and 
more extended, they pufhed fonh their branches. That of 
painting became more vigorous than the reft ; and fome en- 
couragement was held out to thofe who, from a love of the art, 

* The Equivalent, the amount of which was eftimated at three hundred and ninetf * 
xhoufand pounds fterlingy to be paid by England to Scothmdy for the privilege of tail. • 
ing the lalter as the wifdom of parliament might deem meet* . . 

f Sir John Medina died in 1711^ and was buried in the Grayfriars Churoh-yard. 
Scotifh Gallery. * 

piirfa^d 
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^urfued ita cultivation. Amoag the firft who went to Italy^ to 
fetch home the choiceft twigs from the flocks of antiquity^ and 
others of more recent cuhure, was William Aikman. After his 
return, on the death of Medina, this artifl: was employed for 
thirteen years in painting of portraits, which he executed in a 
ftyle of fuch excellence as hardly has been equalled by any of his 
countrymen fince the time when he flouriflied. In the great hall 
of the college library of the univerfity of Edinburgh there is a 
capitalportraftof Aikman's, viz. that diCarfiatrs principal of the 
college ; on each fide of which is a portrait by Rhaeburn, one 
being the late hiflorian, principal Robertfon, and the other die 
late Lord Provofl of Edinburgh, Thomas Elder, during whofe 
provoflfhip the foundation of the new college was laid. The 
patron of Aikman was John Duke of Argyle, by whofe perfuar- 
fion he fettled inLtmdon ; wliere, after fpending the remainder 
of his life in high -pradice as a portrait painter, he died in the 
year 1733^* It has been aflferted, that Aikman excelled in paint- 
ing female charms, more than in giving dignity and charader, 
io efTential in portrait painting, particularly in pourtraying the 
foidier and the fenator. This remark, however, is not well 
founded ; for tfaofe of his portraits which are flill extant in his 
native country are ftamped wiUi genius, the truth of nature^ 
and freedom of execution. A portrait of this artifl, painted by 
iimfelf, is in the Grand Duke of Tufcany's gallery at Florence. 

• The editor of the Scotifti Gallery fays 1731. Aikman was the friend of Allan 
Uamfay the poet : See a fct of poor verfcs addrcfied by him t« Atkman, in 
«o1. i. p- 349i and a paftoral, if pofliblc ftill poofer« in toL ii. p. 253, ^to edit* 
Edin. 1 72 1 and 1728. It was perhaps owing to the friendly intercourfe between the 
painter and the poet, that tiie fon df the latter tjecamc enamoured of as art in which 
lie afterwards excelled. 

Vox, II. M m C!on- 
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Contemporary with Aikman were Richard Wait and* George^ 
Marfhall, both pupils of the younger Scougal. Wait painted^ 
portraits, and what is called by the j^oftSioii Jlill-Ji/i : thus^ for 
inftance, dead game, chairs, fiods, are objects of ftill*life! He 
excelled in this department of painting, and copied* nature with' 
much fidelity, eafe, and elegance. Marfhall, having firft ftudied 

under Sir Godfrey Kneller, went to Italy for improvement in^ 

♦ 

his profeiGon ; though, after his return, it (hould ieem^ he prac-^ 
tifed as a portrait-painter with but fmall reputation. He died- 
» 1732. 

Italy was at this time the general refort of ScotKh painters:. 
John Alexander, a defcendant of the Scotifli. Vandyke, and vwho 
feems to have inherited a large portion, of his illuftrious protge** 
nkor's talents, went to Italy in his youth, and fpent much ^ his 
time in Florence, at the court of Cofmo de Medicis* On re^ 
turning to his native country, he re&kd at Gordon. caiUe, and' 
painted fcveral fubje^s, confifting chiefly of poetical, alligon^ 
cal, and ornamental pieces. The Duchefs of Grordon, daughter^ 
to the earl of Peterborough, was a great lover of the arts; and^ 
Alexander found in her a liberal patronefs« He painted por- 
traits, hrftory, and hiftorical landfcape. Many of the poctraita ■ 
of Queen Mary are by him ; and it is faid that he painted the 
efcape of the captive queen from Lochleven caftle, in which the- 
fcenery around the lake is introduced ; but that he did not live 
to finiih the pi£ture. 

Among the copiers of the ponraits of Mary were the late John 

Medina, fon of the celebrated Sir John, and Robertfon, an 

ingenious painter of catoptric* Both thefe artifts were pidure* 
cleaners, and pidure-dealers^ and both painted, in their youth,. 

with 
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vnih tolerable truth and freedom of handling : hut their works 
exhibit little tafte dr knowledge of their art. 

Allan Ramfay, the fon of the poet Kamfay, was well known 
as an excellent painter, though he was, in the language of con- 
noiflfeurs, a manneriji. One of his beft pidlures is a poitrait of Dn 
Alexander Monro, the founder of our fchool of medicine, in the 
pofieffion of his fon Dr. Alexander Monro fenion It is a capital 
produ6tion. Allan Ramfay the painter, eldeft fon of our Scotiflh 
Theocritus, was bom at Edinburgh in Ofkober 17 13. He is faid 
t6 have had a turn for poetry, but preferred painting, and went to 
London in purfuit of that art- Haying received a liberal education, 
it excited in him, pa'haps, a defire to vifit claffic ground and the 
feat of the fine arts : accordingly, in 1736, he fet out for Rome, 
and improved himfelf in his profeflion, which, on his return 
to Lotadon, he praftifed with great reputation. In advanced 
age h^ went to France ; but, returning to England, he died at 
Dover in Aiiguft 1 784 *, having nearly completed his feventy^ 
fitft ycai*, and arrived at anage little (hort of his ingenious fa- 
ther\ who died in Edinburgh on the loth January 1758, aged 
feventy-two years and three months. Thus, the only legiti^ 
mate Doric-draroatift Scotland hath yet to boaft, after having 
charmed with his paftoral lays' and lyric compofitions upwards 
of half a century, left the worid (in the perfon of his eldeft fon) 

# _ 

an artift the ornament of his profeflion, and a valuable mraaber of 
fociety ; in the cuftody of whofe defoendants, honourable and 
ufeful in tiwif refpedive ftations, the poet's and the piainter'i 
wreaths temain ; and^ it is hoped, will never be permitted tx> 
fade to lateft pofterity. 

* Rcncagle of London andNafmytk df Edinburgh were pupUs of Ramfay. 

Mm 2 In 
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In the Ieft*Hand corner of the print of Allan Ramfay the* 
poet, engraved by Jicrcruyjfc^ and prefixed to the firft volumt 
of his vvorks,. printed in 1721^ are the letters J. S. E. u a 
" J. Smibert pinxit,*^ which is thus marked in the corner of the 
print of Ramfay engraved by Vertue^ prefixed to the fecond 
volume of his poems, printed in the year 1.72 8« Of this Scotifli 
painter Mn. Chalmers in his life of Ramfay gives the following, 
botice : ^^ Smibert, who drew his firft breath in the Grais^ 
market of Edinburgh, the fon of a dyer, was. bred a> coach- 
painter: but, travelling into Italy for inftrudion, he painted 
portraits, on his return, at London,. till he was induced, by the 
fafcination of Bifiiop Berkeley^ to ^emigrate with . him to Ber«^ 
snudas, and thence to New England. Smibert was bom in 
1684, and died at Bofton in 1751*." It was to this artift that 
Ramfay the poet, wrote the. letter, dated loth May 1736, which 
firft appeared in the Gent. . Mag. for Sept. 1 784, p. 672, and 
was afterward copied. into feveral other periodical publications^ . 
In the Regifter of baptifm (dated the loth Auguft 1725) of 
Agnes^ Allan Ramfay's fifth daughter, the name of James 
Norie, painter, appears as one of the witnefies. This ingenious 
artift had a fon, who was . likewife bred to the profeifion of 
painting, and inherited a liberal portion of that ready invention 
and freedom of execution fo remarkable in the Iketches of land-^ 
fcapes of the elder Norie, to be feen in many, of the beft houfea 
in Edinburgh and other part€ throughout Scotland. Hie pro-^ 
feffion is ftill continued in the reprefentative of thefe celebrated 
artifts (who were among the earlieft of our Scotifh painters,) 
Mr. Norie, the principal proprietor of the floor-cloth manu^* 

* Life of Ramfay, p. auu 

fadory 
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fk&ory carried on in Edinburgh under the firm of Taylor * and 
NorUi 

The ornamental paintings and landfcapes of De la Cour are 
often confounded with thofe of the two Nories, as all three ex- 
ecuted their agreeabk fketches in frefco, and not unfrequently 
in oil) on the. walls^ ceilings, and chimney-pieces of houfes, 
De la Cour was a Frenchman, and pradifed in Edinburgh many 
3^ars with much reputation and emolument. 

To De la Cour fucceeded another ingenious Frenchman, , 
named Pi2v/7(9/r; under whom the Runcimans, Brown, and Na- 
fmyth were initiated in the rudiments of drawing. But here it 
is necefTarj to ftep alide, in order to bring into one view the 
ftate of the arts in North Britain at the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; fo as to perceive more clearly their progrefs from^that 
period downwards: and to this end it is proper to notice the 
laudable exertions made, about the year 1 754^ by fome enter- 
priiing and ingenious citizens of Glafgow for the purpofe of 
eftablifhing an Academy of the Fine Arts in the Univerfity of 
that city. 

It will be recorded by future hiftorians, in giving an account 
of the origin and progrefs of literature, art, and fcience in the 
Britifh empire, that an Academy of the Fme Arts was eftablifhed 
in . the Univerfity of Glafgow fifteen years before the Royal 
Academy in Somerfet Houfe was opened; and that the firft 
capital engraver England ever witneffed, not inferior to Edi- 
linke himfclf, the. late Sir Robert Strange, was a native of North 
' Britain. Even before he left his own country in fearch of 

^ Mr. Taylor, an ingenious ardft' and an hooourable man, died fome years ago^' 
.Ting an amiable young woman, and an iofaat daughter, his only child, to deplore 
his lofs« 

improve* 
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improvement, reputation, and fortune, \^hich eventually he 
attained in an eminent degree, he produced Tome fpecimetts of 
engravirig by no means of inconfiderable valiie. 

Glafgow was long celebrated ad a feat of commence, and not 
lefs fo for its feminary of learning, in which fome of the great- 
eft luminaries that have appeared fince the revival of literature 
in Europe were educated : among thefe may be redsoned 
Hutchefon, Smith, and Reid, philofophers of the human mind. 
The art of printing was firft pradifed in Glafgow about the 
year 1638; and it is obfervable, that the books which have 
iflued thence, ever fince the eftablifliment of its prefs, have been« 
in point of elegance and correditnefs, far fuperrior to thofe from 
any^ther prefs in North BritaiiS, In 1735-, Robert Urie begall 
to print editions of good books in a plain, cofre^t^ taftefcd 
manner ; and about the year 1 740 the celebrated printer^ 
Robert and Andrew Foulis, eftabliflied the prefs of Glafgow ill 
a ftyle of elegance before unknown in this country. In 175I1 
Dr. Francis Hutchefon, whofe writings are fo much admired 
for that fpirit of benevolence which charaderifes his phiIofophi« 
cal opinions, was called to the Univerfity of Glafgow as one of 
its profeflbrs. Struck with admiration at the rifing excellence of 
the Glafgow prefs, being himfelf poffeffed of tafte, and univerfally 
acquainted with Greek and Roman literature, he conceived the 
idea of furnifhing the learned world with corred and fplendid 
editions of the claflics from the prefs of the Univerfity, con- 
dueled by two fuch able and enterprifing individuals as he found 
Robert and Andrew Foulis to be. How far the Glafgow pfefs 
hath fulfilled the intention of the celebrated Hutchefon, and ex- 
ceeded his fondeft hopes, is well known to the whole world. 

4 Elated^ 
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BlaJted^ asiyeH they tai^t be* with their rucQefs, a (cheme, not 
lefs worthy of genius, though lefs profitable to fpeculation, pre- 
ferred in a point of view the mo£k fafcinating to the adive 
fj^irit of thefe ^aterprifing broijhers. The profperity of the eox- 
fAre at lai^ feemed to them mighty and rapid in its advance* 
Witnefiing the progrefs which polite literature and the fublime 
departments df fcience ^had made in the univerfity in which 
they themfelves flourifhed, and knowing that ^^ for thofe arts by 
^ which manufadwes are embelliflxed, and fcience is refined, 
^ to found an academy'* beloi^ed to Majefty alone ; yet thefe 
men, afpiring to the glory of being the patrons of the fine arts 
in their native country, adually conceived the hpld ^roje^t of 
eftabliihing. an Academy for painting, engraving, modellings 
nottldittg, &x. in the .un&verfity of that rifingi opulept, com- 
mevcial city, Olafgow. 

l*or this pnrpofi Robert Foulis, the elder brother, went to 
the continent to colleift'fpecimens of art, fuch as pictures, prints, 
ftatoes, bufts, &c. having previoufly enteKod into partnerihip 
with certatn^cifizens of Olafgow, in order to cmlarge the capital 
xequifite for fo bold and arduo^ufi an undertaking ; and, after two 
years diligent fearch for fuch fpecimens aa wer^ abfolutely ne- 
eeflary for eftablifhing an academy of the fine arts, he returned 
fiolly refolved on executing his favourite fcheme. While 
abroad Foulis engaged fome of the moft celebrated men in the 
different apartments of art ; among whom were Payen as pro- 
fefibr of painting ; Aveline^ an engraver j and two perfons of 
the name of TorrU^ for moulding and modelling, and cafting 
figures in plaifter of Paris. Thus furniflied, young men were 
invited to become ftudents; and the academy was inflituted 

in 
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in the month of July 17531 and opened the year foUowi- 
ing. 

In the choice of young artifts to be admitted ftudents of thi« 
academy, genius alone intitled them to the regard of the com- 
pany ; at whofe expence they lived, not only during their la- 
bours at home, but while abroad in purfuit of farther improve- 
ment. Many of thefe artifts afterwards made a refpedable ap* 
pearance in their feveral profeflions in Europe and America *. 
Among the difciples of this academy were 'Cochrane, Maclaucfan 
lane, and David Allan, already noticed. Thefe three, together 
with two other young men, named Paxton and Maxwell, were 
fent into fialy, where the two latter died. The three former re- 
turned, after having fpent feveral years abroad ; and Allan, the 
late drawing-mafter of the ichooi in the Uniyerfity of Edin- 
burgh, was perhaps the moft fuccefsful painter of the charader 
and manners of the Scotifh peafantry that ever attempted this 
ftyle of painting^: he alfo painted portraits and hiftorical-Tttb- 
jeds f. He refided in Rome nine years ; in the courfe of 
which he contended for the prize of hiftory painting, and gained 
it ; the firft artifts, and veterans too, yielding the palm. His Prava 
is engrafted by Conego in bis foeft manner, and is a fpeclmen of 
art highly valued by the firft connoifieurs. The fiAjefl: of the 
piece is the origin of painting, a chafte, clailical, and mafterly 

* The two Stevenfons (brothers) went to America pceviouBto the laft war; fince 
svhich period little is known of their hiftory. 

f Before Allan «rcnt abroad he defigned feven pidlures, the fubje£l8 of which were 
taken* from the popular ballad of Qhevy Cbace, His works in aquatinto are well known ; 
but his comic fketches are his beft produdions. A fond adminer would think them 
hardly inferior to thofe of Teniers or of Hogarth* 

compo- 
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compofition. After having followed bis profeffion with gene- 
ral approbatioiXy he died at Edinburgh in the year 1797. 

Maclauchlane was a native of Argyleftiire. He poflefled aH 
the requifites of an artift. His copy of RaphaePs School of 
Athens, io Which Cochrane afliftedyis a proof of viery promifing 
talcmst Aftfjr a refideoice of two years in Italy, he returaicd t9 
CJs^gQfw^ but fell into ill healthy weot to hM native pl2^f and 
died. 

George Walker fenior, who was alfo educated at the .Grlafgow 
academy, deferv.es to be mentioned ; not, indeed, that he cofe t9 
any diftiadion as an artift, although his talents as fodi, and 
particularly as a drawing-^nafter, wece moft ufeful and x^fpe^U 
ad)le ; bat as an honeft mitn, whofe probity and hoaoyr, evtn 
in circumftances the moft trying, maintained their ground un<- 
impeachable and fteady to th« laft moooiesit of his fiXrHlcnee* 
After labouring as a teacher, with great afiUduity, for moxc than 
eighteen years^ his bufinefs declined, and at length totally dropped: 
yet bis induftry, defire of independence, courage, conftaQcy, and 
per&verance, never forfodc him, even in long and painful ill« 
nefs. Having had from his early youth a ftrong predile&ion 
for chemillry, he dire6:ed his attention to that fiEUcinating ftudy : 
and, after repeated experiments in the making of magnefia alba^ 
he eftabliihed a manufactory of that article as a trading chemift 
near MulTelburgh. No fooner, however, did his fch ernes feem 
anfwerable to his wiQies, than his illnefs, which he bore with 
wonderful patience, rapidly increafed, and he funk under it, 
in June 1800, fmcerely lamented by all who hSd an opportunity 
of knowing his virtues as a man, and his ingenuity in whatever 
he attempted. George Walker fir ft painted portraits j but after* 

VoL. II. N n wards 
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wards landfcapes chiefly, in water colours. Robert Paul was 
another of the Glafgow academicans who painted landfcapes 
with great tafte. 

Of the engravers and modellers who laid the foundation of 
their ftudies at the Glafgow academy, Mitchel, Ralflon, and 
Buchanan, were among the befl: : and it merits particular notice, 
that the firft plate executed in Scotland for the manufadure^ c^ 
printed cotton^cloth was engraved by an eleve of the GlafgoW 
academy. As a modeller belonging to this inftitution, Tafficy 
whofe imitations of antique gems and medallions have raifed 
bis name to fuch eftimation among the artifts of Britain, fiands 
forth pa:e*«minent^. It ought not to be omitted, while cx*» 
faibiting this hafty, imperfied iketdi of the arts, th«t Gavin 
HamikoQ, one of the greateft hiilorical painters that Rome had to 
boaft, was a native of the near neighbourhood of Glafgow ; and 
to his honour be it recorded, his kind folicitude in behalf of the 
ftud/ents of the academy in that city was uniform aadi lading;. 
The well-known Abb6 Grant, too, wa!8 attentive ta his country* 
men who came recommended to Rome from the academy e£ 
Glafgowi ... 

• The reft of the hiftory of this inftitution is marked with- 
circumftances rather untoward. After a vain ftruggle for exift- 
ence, it finally clofed, foon after the death of itis originat founders^ 
the youngerof whom, Andrew Foulis, died in September 1775*5 

and the elder, Robert Foulis, in June ^776. Their heir and 

• • • . 

fucceflbr being a minor, the company's affeirsfell imtodiforderi 

9 

♦ As a flattxaryy Taffie displayed, even before he left Glafgow» very excellent, 
^ecimens of his talents : w^itnefs his bulls of Livy and Cicero, His likenefles are 
Unking and pleafmg performances ia bis own peculiar ftyje. 

. Upwards. 
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Upwards of thirty thoufand pounds flerling had been expended 
in fupport of the prefs and academy : the latter abforbing the 
gains of the former, the property became the prey of claimants; 
what remained was difpofed of to every difadvantage, and no^y 
hardly a veftige of this fplendid inftitution remains. 

To return to where this digreflion commenced. The two 
RuDcimans, John the elder and Alexander the younger, brothers, 
as already ftated, were initiated in the rudiments of defign by 
De la Cour; after which they went to Italy, where John died* 
Alexander came home, and painted feveral excellent compofi« 
tions, fome of which are to be feen above the altar in the epifco^ 
pal chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, and in Pennycuik houfe in the 
neighbourhood of that city. He painted landfcape likewiic 
with an admirable freedom of pencil. It is thought by many 
that he was rather fantaflical in his ftile and manner: but his 
faults were fuch as might be overlooked, in confideration of the 
genius, vigour of inteiied, and play of imagination, with which 
even his flighteft Iketches are charafterized. His brother John 
was, in the opinion of many judges, the bed painter of the two; 
and it muft be acknowledged that this opinion does not reft on 
a narrow foundation ; for his piftures, which in general arc 
either fmall hiftorical (ketches or converfation- pieces, are ex- 
quiiitely touched : thefe precious gems, however, are feldom 
to be met with. Alexander Runciman was the intimate friend 
of John Brown, of whom the author has fpoken in another work ; 
and 'it is unneceifary to repeat what is already before the public ^# 



* Sir George Chalmers, who pra6^ired as a portrait-painter in Edinburgh, is f^'d 
to have written the article refpecling painting in Scotland referred to in this (ketch :* 
It iirft appeared in the Weekly Magazine. 

N n 2 Having 
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Having brought this flight (ketch of the origin and progrefs 
of painting nearly to a clofe, very little remains with regard to 
this part of our fubjefk, fave a few remarks on fome attempts 
formerly made to eftablifh a gallery of arts, or academy for 
painting after the life, modelling, &c. in the Scotifh capital. 

A love for the arts, as hath been fliewn, has very fully manifeft- 
ed itfelf in this country fince the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It was the cuftom, as hath alfo appeared, for our young artifts 
to go abroad, in order to improve themfelves previous to their 
eftablifl[iment in the exercife of their profeffion. Among others 
who might be mentioned, Meflieurs Erikine, Willifon, Martin^ 
Rhaeburn, Nafmyth, Weir, and Skirving, ftand forward as emi- 
nent in their feveral departments. Jacob More, a native of 
North Britain, the celebrated landfcape painter, went to Rome 
many years ago, and died lately in that city. Mr. Beyers, a 
ScotTman too, who, though not a profelTed artifl:, was yet well 
known as an acute antiquary, connoiflfeur, and claflical fcholar, 
lived many years in the Roman capital. 

On the return of feveral of our Scotiih artifts to Edinburgh, 
about the years 1784, 85, and 86, an attempt was made to in- 
ftitute an academy of the fine arts, which proved unfuccefsfuL 
In the year 1791, Mr. Alexander Nafmyth made a fecond 
eflfay^ with this difference, that the inftitution was to be private 
property, and to be called " A Gallery of Art :'* it was intended 
chiefly for lovers of the fine arts, and to diiFufe a relifh for painting, 
fculptore, and architctiture, throughout the country. This projed^ 
however, was coldly received j bufinefs increafing on his hands, 
added to other confiderations of a private nature, induced Mr. 
Nafmyth to allow the fcheme to drop. Meanwhile bis pupils, 

many 
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many of whom were of the firft condition, and not a few pofleiTed 
of enthufiarm and true talents for painting and compofition, made 
rapid progrefs in the art ; and thus have taile and improvement 

m 

been daily extending ever fince that gentleman's return from 
the continent to eftablifli himfelf in his native city, in the year 
1784. The lail fruitlefs attempt to inftitute an academy in 
Edinburgh for the improvement of the fine arts was made in 
1797. 

At prefent there are in praAice as artifts, in the Scotilh 
capital, feveral whofe talents are truly refpediable ; among thefe 
are Rhaebum, Graham, Nafmyth, Skirving, Weir, Watfon^ 
Walker, Cooper, Saunders, Stewart, Bogle, and Caldwal. The 
brother of the latter has been long eftablifhed in London as an 
engraver. Befides this refpeftable artift, there are feveraJ other na* 
tives of North Britain^ who fcrved their apprenticefhips in Edin- 
burgh, now in high reputation in London ; of whom, as inftances^ 
Leggate, Birrel, and Thomfon may foffice. Of the engravers- 
at prefent in Edinburgh, Bell*, Beugo, Lizars, Scott, Robertfon^ 
Mitchel, Stuart, Summervil, Grant, Douglafs, Kirkwood and 
fon, deferve particular notice, as refpe£table in their feveral dt'- 
partments ; and others might be fpecified who are coming for- 
ward, and who promife, one day, to make a figure as artifts^. 
While mentioning the fine arts, the elegant and ufeful art of 
penmanfhip ought never to be overlooked ; and who hath not 
heard of our Scotifti Tomkins, George Paton, who as an able 
artift, for he truly deferves that title, has no equal north of the 
Tweed ; nay, for chafte and elegant fimplicity of defign, luxu^ 

♦ SeBf the fdlow-apprcflt»€ of StraagCi ride* now in hit own cartuigc. They «ccr» 
bred wkh Ceoper. 

riance 
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riance of fancy, exquifite delicacy in point of touch, and freedom 
<jf execution, it is a matter of extreme difEcuIty to determine 
whether to the fouth or to the north pmmaa the palm of viftory 
ought to be awarded* _ . \ , j : 

It now remains to fay one word ^o^ifh regard to ftatuary and 
architecture. As ftatuaries,;WilJiajni^ and.. Charles Gowans and 

4 

Cummins have produced fon^e very promifing fpecimens of art: 
and when the names of Adam, Craig, Henderfon, Baxter, 
£aiQ, and Morifon are mentioned, it will readily be granted 
Jthat Scotland has had, and ftili can boafl of poflefllng, archlteds 
as well as painters and engravers *. 

In the further purfuit of our third day s excurfion, we hold 
Jon through Nicholfon's Street, to its junftion with the Grofe- 
caufeway, immediately at the fouth-entrance of St. Patrick's 
fquarc. Here, then, we keep to the left, till we fall in with the 
Dalkeith roadf j and turning tc the right, keeping St. Leonard's 
xraigs f on the left, we foon reach the turnpike called the Gib- 

bet-toll, 

** There are feveral Scotifh architeds and painters in London, among whom Charles 
£mith» £fq. delmcs particular notice. A countryman of South't, whc»fe name the au« 
ihor does not recolle£i, ought to have been mentioned ; as alfo Rcnnie, the civil engineer. 

f Leading from the Cowgate-port through the Plfofufiti, corruptly fo called from 
the nunnery o£ SanSa Maria Placentia being fituated about fixty yards from thefoutii- 
' JtsA angle of the town wall^ at the Pleafants-well. Maitland's Hift. p. 176. 

X Sometimes called St. Leonard's -Mil, on which were a chapel and hofpital} the fite 
of which was converted into a place of interment for the bodies of fuicidcs and of un- 
chriftencd babes. In former times this hill was wont to be the place for fettling all 
afairs of honour a tn other words, for murder in fin^e combat, or Juels in modem phrafe- 
4>logy. From theextrads following, it feems that in the £arly part of James VL*8 
reign this kind oipqftime had arrived at its acme ; '< 22 December (1596) Stephin Brun- 
field flaine upon Sa£l Leonardis Craigis, as apeirs, by James Carmichael, fecond jbne 
to the laird Carmichael." It appears alfo, that this murder was revenged by Ada^i 
. Bmnfield, 
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bet-toll ♦, a little beyond which the county of Mid-Iothian opens^ 
to the view. But, although the profpeft is not perhaps that 
which to the eye of a painter would convey an idea of piftur- 
efque beauty, yet the fcene is fo rich in regard to culture, that 
the heart gladdens and exults in beholding it where formerly 
thorns and brambles, broom and furze, covered the interftices of 
brufli wood and foreft-trees : nay, within the memory of niany 
perfons living, the road, which here appears of fucli breadth^ 
fo evenly and fo well kept in order, was hardly paflable even 
for horfes with creels on therr backs, in which not only goods 
and wares were conveyed, but alfo manure, and'tp a very great 
diftance too. Mark what a difference : Great part of the land 
before us belongs to the barony of Craigmillar, moft of which 
Is let on leafe for two bolls of wheat, two bolls of barley, half a. 
boll of oats, and nine {hillings in money, per Scots acre per 
annum; equal to 14I. 5s. Gd, fterling this current year f. Mofli. 
of this tradl h what formerly was called The Borougb-fnoor^ and 



Brunfieldy. nephew of the deceafed, who by royal hcence killed his man at Barnboiigle 
Unks. In Minch 1597, " William Gluffer, and James Hipburn ^cw ane anuther air 
the finglc combat on the hill called Sandl Leonard's Craigis : the faid twa ver burit on^. 
the Tnorricycr after,'* i.e. 12 March. Again, "the 2 of Apr^-U, being Sabbathc 
day} X59B» Robert Adinnutie, a barber, flew James Wauchope at the combat in 
St. Leonard's hill." This barber was imprlfoned, but attempting to break out he: 
was foon after beheaded at the Crofs o£ Edinburgh. See Birrel's Diary, p. 40.. 
4a. 48; 

* So called fiom beibg the place w^ere the gallows ftood. ^ Makland' r»y9^ the old' 
gallows was taken down, and a new one eredled which cofl the town ^* two hundred, 
merks Scotifh money.** Hift. of Ed?n^. p. 176. 

f Prices in the Hadington market, 27th Fcbraary 1801 1 wheat 7W. barley 559.. 
and oats 45s.. 
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abounded with oak-trees of a large fize ; which were cut down^ 
and many of the wooden fronts of the houfes built of the 

fame*. 

The Borough-moor has often been the fcene of bloody Ikir- 
mifhes. In 1513, James IV. reviewed his army on this fpot, 
juft before his departure to the fatal field of Flowden f • How 
and at what period this foreft became the common-mxior be- 
longing to the inhabitants of Edinburgh is not with certainty 
known. It appears that great part of it belonged to the 
nunnery of St. Catherine of SiennUy which flood near the ibuth-* 
cad of Hope-park or meadows if. 

By the firft turning to the left, off the Dalkeith-road, we pro- 
ceed to Craig-millar Cajile^ and in the way pafs the houfe of 
Frkjlfieldy the refidence of the family of Bick^ tong refpedlable 
in this part of the country. The venerable phyfician Sir Alex- 
ander Dick, grandfather of the prefent owner, as yet a minor, 
was feven years fucceffively eledted prefident of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians of Edinburgh. " The refpeft and weight of 
** Sir Alexander's charader had a juft and confpicuous influence. 
^^ His benevolence of heart, his hofpitality, and public fptrit, 
^^ accompanied with the gentleft and moft amiable manners, 
improved by travel, by an elegant clafTical knowledge, and 
by an extenfive correfpondence with many of the mofl learned 
and eminent characters of the age, continued undiminifhed 
throughout the courfe of a long and ufeful life, which he 
fpent univerfaily efteemed and beloved, and finifhed without 

* Tranfa6)ion8 of the Antiquarian JSociety of £din. toI. i. p. 336. 
t Drummond, p. 74. Maitland, p. 178. 
X Tranf. Antiq. Soc. Edin. toL i. p. 337. 
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** pain, univerially regretted, on the loth Nov. 1785, in the 
*^ eighty-third year of his age," 

** ^ando beu uUum invensemus farem J * 

The manfion-houfe of Prieftfield has been ereded fince the 
Revolution on the fite of the former, which was burned down 
wilfully by fanatic incendiaries on the nth of January 168 1, 
while the Duke of York, afterwards James VI I. , refided in the 
palace of Holyroodhoufe : at that period. Sir James Dick was 
Lord Provoft of Edinburgh f . 

Among the eminent charafters whofe names deferve to be 
handed down to pofterity, are David Malcolme and J. Monteath^ 
both minifters of Dudingfton, which lies on the north-eaft margin 
of the lake immediately behind Prieftfield. The former of thefe 
is w^ll known for his curious remarks on the fuppofed analogy 
(between fome of the dialefls of the American Indians and of 
the Gaelic language, in his Letters and EfTays publifhed at Edin- 
burgh in 1739. The latter, author of " L'Hiftoire de Troubles 
de la Grand Bretagne depuis, &c. par J. Monteath de Sal- 
rnonet," is faid to have gone to France during the ufurpation of 
Cromwell, under circumftances not very favourable to the cleri- 
cal charader J. It was at the time when Cardinal Richelieu was 
prime minifter to Louis XIV. that our licentious parfon deemed 
it prudent to withdraw to the continent as fecretly as pollible. 
Having gained accefs to tlie Cardinal in order to obtain employ- 
ment, he was afked by his eminence, to what family he be- 

- • Tranf, Antiq* Soc. Edin. vol. i. p. 341. 1 

\ Arnot's Hift. of Edin. p. 392. 
X Connedcd with an affair of gallantrf. See Stat. Ace. vol. xvlii. p. 378. 
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buged in fhe ancient kingdom of Scotlandi which for many ages 
had been in clofe alliance with the grand monarch's dominions* 
To this inquiry the prudent Scot (whofe father was a poor 
Hfherman in the falmon trade fome where below Stirling on the 
iforth) replied with great compoHire, that he pertained to the 
ancient and noble family of Montieth of Montieth in the pro- 
vince of Perth. Richelieu, requefting to know farther as to the 
particular branch of that family, was anfwered, that he belonged 
ta the Montieths of Salmon-net. The Cardinal's look exprelTed 
his ignorance with regard to this illuilrious branch of the family 
of Montieth, But the parfon*s claim to nobility was never 
after called in queftion ; and he retained the title Dc Salmonet^ 
by which he was diftinguiiOied in his literary productions till 
fhe oay of his death. 

On the right, in the midfl: of an extenfive park, we obferve 
the manfion-houfe oi Cameron^ formerly belonging to the eftate of 
Craig-millar, the caftle of which is feen immediately before us, 
on the fummit of the hill. At this dillance, the frec-ftone 
quarry in the face of the height gives a very pleafing and 
pidlurefque air to the profpedl. We crofs CUar-hurn by a bridge 
of one arch, apd pafs by the ancient houfe of Pefper-^mill * ^ 
where a bleachfield for gauze and thread was formerly laid out^ 
the property of Major Ramfay of WhitehilL The miU-Iand$ 
are called in old writings " The King's meadow/' This flat ex- 
tends pretty confiderably on both fides of the rivulet, which 
has its rife near the foot of the Pentland hills ; fweeps through 
Braid and Blackford hills, by Nether Liberton, Pepper-mill,— 

* It was built in 4636, ^ii^ appeals by the date abore tlie door. 
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enters the ornamental grounds of Dudingfton houfe, where it 
is made to form many beautiful windings; and, afcef it iflfues 
thence, falls into the fea at Porto-bello on the Muflelburgh road. 
We may now turn up the road to Craig-millar quarry, and 
afcend to the caftle, which, dignified in its decay, and mag* 
nificent in ruins, in whatever direction it is approached, interefts 
the ftranger- The front of this once formidable fortrefs is to- 
ward tl^e north. The rampart wall is thirty feet high, and of 
proportionable thicknefs, with parapets and watch towers which 
encompafs the inner court ; on entering which, the body of the 
great tower rifmg to a very great height, large and (lately, pre- 
fents itfelf« We afcend this part of the building by a flair-cafe, 
.from which feveral apartments lead till we come to the great hall, 
which, from its appearance, imprefles us with an idea of its 
fplendour in times remote, and manners very different from the 
prefent. The arms of the Prcjlons^ ancient owners of this 
caftle, are emfblazoned with thofe of the relatives and connexions 
rof the family, in a rude flyle, charafteriftic of the grandeur of 
feudal vanity* On the fouth fide of the great hall is another 
fpacious apartment, from the windows of which we look down 
into the orchard. As we afcend to the roof of the great tower, 
which is covered with flat fquare flones, we are led into a fmall 
apartment fituated under the fouth^afl turret, in which it is faid 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots was wont to fleep, during her 
refidence in Craig- miliar caftle, after her return from France, 
where* the fweet moments of her youth and beauty glided fo 
fwiftly — never to return ! — and here too, ruminating on the 
libertine-condud of the faithlefs Darnley, Ihe fpent fome gloomy 
weeks after being delivered of her only child, the fruit of thia 

O o 2 unhappy 
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unhappy connexion, during which time the celebrated confer- 
ence regarding a divorce was held, in which the fecretary 
Mailland, and the earls of Argyle and Huntley, preffed thu 
mattter fo eagerly*. 

From the top of the battlements, a comprehenfive furvey 
of the furrouifding country is commanded. Looking toward 
the fouth, the extreme diftance is bold and extcnfive, compofed 
of the mountains that feparate the fouthern feftion of Great 
Britain from the northern. Nearer, in the middle diftance, is* 
the great valley which runs acrofs the Lothian, watered by the 
South and North Elks. Still nearer the eye, the eftates of 
Drum, Gilmerton, and parts adjacent, are feen j and beneath 
the height on which the caftle is fituated, Uttle FrancCy where 
the French fervants who accompanied Queen Mary to Scotland 
refided, is beheld, nearly in the fame ftate in which it was when 
this fmall village was thus named, from the circumftance of 
of Mary's French domeftics inhabiting thefe humble dwellings. 

Turning toward the weft, Blackford, Braid, and Pentland 
hills, compofe the hold features of this point of view. Looking^ 
northward, we behold a rich and highly cultivated country, 
beyond which Edinburgh, Salifbury-craigs, and Arthur's-feat^ 
form the leading objects of the fccne. Towardis the eaft, the 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, the Ihores of Eaft Lothian, the 
coaft of Fife, the bays, laws, and head-tands on either fide the 
Bafs and the ifland of May, and beyond them the ocean as far 
as the eye can perceive, are feen at one glance from the fpot on- 
which we ftand. 

* Sec Keith, p. 355^ 
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Dfefcendihg into the orchiard, which is behind th 
command a fine view of thi» ftately ruin. The t 
Airround it arc aged^ refpeflable, and Ihapely, addi 
and piiSurefque beauty' to the fcene. It is, from a 
point of fight, "highly adapted to fubje^s for landfi 
ing, but efpecially when all its wooded honours are brought 
into the pidure, of which, it is hoped, avarice will not -venture 
to rob it.. 

To enter into the hiftory of Graigmillar caftle would be to little 
purpofe. Suffice it to fay, that the particular era of its foundation 
tt unknowa ; on the gate there is an infcription bearing date 
1427. John earl of Marr, ayoungcr brother of James III, was,, 
in 1477 confined in this ftronghold. James V. had frequent 
interviews here with his mother, the fifter of Henry VII. during, 
his minority,.while under the power of the crafty and ambitious. 
Angus. James» who was fond to excefs of the diace, ereSed 
a hunting feat a flwrt diftance from the caflJe on the north weft 
fide of the Tillage of Bridge-end, in the foreft then called; 
J)ruTnJflcb* i fome veftiges of which are ftiUto be feen near 
the fpot, particularly a flone fixed in the Wall of the farm-houfe 
,of the village, on which appear the. initials of that prince with 
fome other rude fculpturc. Near, to this hunting-houfe flood a. 
fmall chapel, which, like that at Graigmillar caftle, while, the 
.jroof remained on either, was converted into ftables. 

On the eaft fide of Graigmillar ftood another chapel, dedW 
cated once to the holy virgin ; namely, the chapel of. Niddry— 

• DiumCelch, moltlikely from Drum, a heigfit, and Sei/g, hnntlng, two Gaelic wards, 
iignifying a htintiitg foreft, whtstl ths country around Edinburgh appears to luve been 
Cmn. the time oFX).avi<l.lI. . 
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marfhal. But hardly a veftige of it is now to be feen, except 
what is ufed as the family burying-place of Wauchope. An in- 
fcription on the infide bears date 1387. The family of Wau- 
chope ^have remained feveral hundred years proprietors of 
Niddry-marfhal ; and^ at different periods, many individuals of 
this family have diflinguifhed themfelves as foldiers, flatefmen, 
and divines*. 

Eaft from Niddry is the feat of the late Lord Hailcs, a man 

4o whofe diligence of fefearch, patient perfeverance, and drift 

regard to truth, the hiftory and antiquities of his country arc 

^ore indebted than to any one who has hitheito attempted to 

:free thefe from that fiction, mifreprefentation, and error into 

which they feem to have been thruft. 

The barony and eftate of Craigmillar has pafled into various 
liands. In the year 1212 it pertained to the Craigmillars of 
that ilk ; and in 1374 it fell by purchafe into the hands of Sir 
^imon Prefton, Of this family, a Sir Simon Prefton was Lord 
Provoft of Edinburgh in 1567 ; the fame in whofe houfe Queen 
Mary flept on the night of the fatal battle of Caer-berry HilL 
About the time of the reftoration of Charles IL the caftle and 
demefnes of Oaigmillar came into the Gilmour family ; and 
this family having lately become extind:, the caftle has fallen 
into the poffeffion of the prefent proprietor Captain Little Gil- 
mour, whofe father, William Charles Little, of Liberton, Efq, is 
well known as a learned antiquarian and a man of ktterd. 

We leave Craigmillar caftle by the way which leads into the 
Dalkeith road, and keep to the right for a (hort diftance on the 
road to Edinburgh, till we come to that which branches off to 

* S«e Tranf. Aotiq, Soc. S€Ot« p. 3481 349: ' 
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Upper Ubertim^ through whioh wc keep firaight forward till we 
reach the road from Edinburgh to Peebles ; and, inftead of going 
to the left, let us turn our face toward town, and defcend to 
liibtrtm^ Dams f thence tracing: Braid V Burn among the wind« 
ihgs of the Blackford and' Braid HiUsi we (hall be highly 
gratified with many pleafmg peeps of nature in detail* On 
vifiting I'be Hirmitage (fBrcdd^ the folitary wanderer, whonxi 
the poet thus addreif^s, 

Would yott irlxffli' atrural retreat, . 

Or the pleafure the groves can infpire^ . 
The citj^fl alhiremjnii-s forget» 

To this fpot of cnchantmeat retire. 
Where a vaBey and chryftdine brook* 

Whofe carrent.glldes fweetly along» . 
Give Nature a ^nciful look 

The beantifiil woodlands among. 
Oft let wt contemplative dwell 

On a fcene where fuch bea^ticB appear i 
I^couldlive ip a cot or a cell*. 

And never think fblitude near f $— ' 

will enter into the fedings of the youthful bard in his defcriptioa^ 
of this fweet retirement* Mr. Gordon^ the proprietor of Braid^ » 
has built a comfortable manfion, the archited of which ha^ 
given il an antique air well fuited to the charma of the furround* 
jjog fbenery, and the faiciiwt>og l)ewtie8 of this fequeftered: 
retreat ^ to which the admirer of rural wildnefs fteals from the 

* It is faid} that thb fpot was at one tjpie chofen by a t^ieiinit as a folitude \ and^ , 
jodeedy when the vude and cxtenfiiM ^refl; of Dnimfekh cxifte4» a deeper retirement > 
or more fequeftered abode can hardly be conceived. What likewifi; countenances the 
conjedure Uf that feveral of the neighbouring fields are called by fcripture names, fuch 
as Canaan, Egypt, &c. 

t *^ Verfes wjitteu at the Hcsmit^gi: of jBntid/^ Sec Fergufon^s poems* 
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tity to enjoy nature in calm and fcrcne repofe, Indeed, one df 
the chief gratifications derived from Edinburgh as a place of 
refidence, is that of great Tariety with regard to walks, rides, 
Ihort excurfions into the country, and rambles in the very 
bdfom of folitude, and dl within a "very ihort diftance of the 
capital. 

Jt is well worth while to afcend tothe top of Blackford hill, 
from which a fine profpe£t of Edinburgh, the Frith of Fortli, 
the coaft of Fife, the Lomond and Ochil hiUs, even to the 
•Grampian mountains, is commanded. In afcending from the 
bottom of the valley through which tlie rivulet winds, we firft 
Teach one fummit, and in gaining the next, the heaving into 
view of the caftle, fpires, and other buildings of the city, piled ia 
irregular mafles, enveloped in theXombreobfcurity of its fmoke, 
feems as if all were in motion ^>y the p©wer of enchantment. 
On obtaining the topmoft ridge of the hill, an extent of pro- 
fpe£t truly fublime aad beautiful fpreads out before us. Imme- 
diately beneath the north brow, Blackford manfion-houfe, "half 
tiid among trees, and feveral others near it, of an old conftruc- 
tion and afpeft, appear on the plain below. Qne of thefe^ 
namely, Grangc-boufc'^ ^ was that in which Principal Robertfon 
breathed his laftj whofe character as an hiftorian is thus 
fketched by a contemporary author. " Lefs acute, argum^nta-» 
tive, and profound, but more corredt, inventive, and uni* 
formly elegant, [than Hume] Robertfon afpired to the native 
graces of the EngliQi language, and added the rare praife of 
laborious fidelity to the palm of hiftory which Buchanan 
•' originally conferred on Scotland f .'* 

• A little to the weft of Grange rt the Chapel of St. Roquei how a total riiin. 
f Laing's Hift. of Scot. vol. ii. p. 360. 
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Winding by cautious and flow degrees down the declivity of 
Blackford hill, we defcend into Egypt^ through which, after 
crofling the river Jordan, we pafs into Canaan and other tt^ 
gions of the Holy Land ; for thus are the circumjacent fields ia 
the neighbourhood of Braid denominated. We may take a 
fliort cut by the farm-houfe of Egypt io the turnpike road lead- 
ing to Edinburgh by Borrough-moor Head, Merchiefton*houf6, 
and thence by Bruntsfield Links, and Cage Walk, into the city. 

Soon after gaining the main road, we pals on the left two or 
three neat boxes, in one of which the late Lord Gardenftone 
refided. This learned fenator of the college of juftice is no lefs 
worthy of a nitch among the illuftrious perfons whofe virtues 
entitle them to the veneration of pofterity, than of the facred 
name of patriot^ his claims to which can never be called in 
queftion ; for his whole life was devoted to a&s of kindnefs 
where no return was expe&ed, and to forming plans for public 
utility, and of fubftantial benefit to the community, with which 
it was bis lot to be more immediately conneded. 

On .pafling thtough the village of Borrough-moor Head, 
where Mr. Steel has long had a manufadure for magnefia alba 
eftabliflied, we fee to the left Mercbiejion^boufc^ once the refi- 
dence of Baron Napier, of whom David Hume fpeaks in the 
words following : ** Napier of Mtrcbiejlon^ the famous inventor 
" of the logarithms, the perfon to whom the title of a great 
** MAN is more juftly due than to any other whom his country 
*' ever produced*." " His fcientifical genius (fays another 
*' hiftorian) was firft applied to the myfteries of the Apocalypfe, 
*' to gratify the proteftants by a plain difcovery of the pope in 

* Hume's Hift. vol. vIII. p. 35, 8vo. edit. 1775. 
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difproved by time, and his name has already outlived the 
period which his pen aiCgned for the duration of the wwld* 
His fame is more durably fixed by the logarithmic canon^ 
^* the correfpondence between arithmetical and geometrical pro* 
^ greilions, a fublime invention of univerfal utility, the refult 
^^ of patient and intenfe meditation. He died in 1617, at the 
** age of fixty-nine *." 

Approaching Edinburgh by the head of Bruntsfield Links, the 
dty and caftle appear pre-eminent and lofty in a peculiar man- 
ner ; they feem as if rifing amid a forefl of great extent, tower- 
ing in mid-air : the fored, however, is neither vaft nor aged ; 
it is merely the trees which were planted round the meadow, in 
the middle of which, at no very remote period, was a pool 
called the South Locb^ which being drained at the town's t%^ 
pence, (being part of its property*) hedge*rows and trees were 
planted. Thefe, while they were kept properly in order, af- 
forded fhelter to the padurage of the meadow, and formed 
agreeable avenues, in which the citizens of Edinburgh were 
wont to take their evening's recreation. But now thefe avenues 
are ihamefully negle&ed ; in confequence, there is no longer 
pleafure in wandering among broken down hedge-rows, blafted 
trees, and ditches brimful of ftagnant water ; nay, what is ftUl 
worfe, there runs through the very middle of this rich and once 
beautiful meadow a common fewer — uncovered too ! — from 
which arifes in fummer an intolerable flench. It is high time 
that fomething were done 2 why delay it for a fingle hour f \ 

* Laing's Hift. voL i. p. 46O9 Syo. edit. iSoo. 

f The meadow was drained in 1 7 22, and was planted (bcm after. The pool was caUed 
the Borough Loch, and fometimes the South I^och. Maithnd's Hift. p. 173. 
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On palfing through the Links, we obferve on the left a build-- 
ing that is ereding in a fomewhat antique flyle of architefture : 
it is Gillefpies Hofpital^ which occupies the fite of the ancient 
ftrudure called Wright's man(ion-houfe. From the date 
(1376) which was over the eaftern window of the former 
buildings it appears to have been founded in the reign of 
King Robert the Second, furnamed Blear^ye^ the firft of the 
Stuarts, who afcended the throne in 1370* 

On entering the avenues of the Meadow, the London vifltor 
will be apt to trace fome refemblance between this Mall and 
St. James's Park; but lamentable is the difference indeed! 
From the middle walk, we ftrike off into George's Square, 
thence through Charles Street into Brifto Street, pafs by the 
Merchants^ Maiden Hofpital on the left, ftraight on to College 
Street, thence to South Bridge Street, which leads into the heart 
of the city : and thus ends our third day's excur{lon« 



The ground to be gone over in the excurfion propofed for 
the fourth day is of too great an extent for a pedeftrian ramble; 
wherefore it will be prudent to go on horfeback Or in a carriage, 
and to let out foon after breakfaft. The circuit which the (Iran* 
get is to be conducted is from Edinburgh to Pennycuik, thence, 
following the courfe of the river Elk, to Roflin, Hawthornden^ 
Lafwade, Dalkeith, Inverefk, Muflelburgh, and thence back to 
the city. This will comprehend a range of fomewhat more than 
thirty ftatute miles, which, for variety of objedisand pidu^efque 
beauty, can hardly be equalled in any quarter of North Britainj 
mod part of it, too, is claffical ground, a circumftance which, 
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to the antiquary and lover of hiftory, will render thia day*8 tx^ 
curfion peculiarly interefting. 

Leaving Edinburgh through Grange TolUhar, wc keep Ac 
road to Rolling which a fmali diftance beyond Libertoa Dams 
ftrikes off into the London road by Middleton, to the right, up 
a pretty deep declivity ; on gaining which, and looking back 
toward Edinburgh, a fine view of that city and the adjacent 
hills is commanded to great advantage. Afcending, we obferve 
on the right, among the rifings of Braid hills, the Tower of 
Upper Liberton, of a lofty redangular form with embattlements 
round its roof. This fortilage is ancient, but no tradition 
remains refpeding its original founder. So early as the year 
1453 ^ it belonged to the Dalmahoys of Dalmahoy ; and after- 
wards the whole barony of Upper Liberton came into the family 
of Little, originally citizens or burgefTes of Edinburgh, in whbfe 
pofTeflion it flill remains. The founder of the Edinburgh Uni- 
verfity library, Clement Little, advocate, was of this family. 
The village of Upper Liberton is fituated in a remarkable eler 
vation, truly mountainous. The hills of Braid ftretch far to the 
weftward, and are cultivated to the fummit of the higheft 
ridges : moft of what was but a few years ago bleak, bare, and 
almoft a barren wafte, yields the richeft crops to be feen any 
where around, though late in the feafon. There is an uncom- 
monly good crofs-road over Braid hills, which is a great conve- 
nience to the farmers in the neighbouring diftrids. The Braid 
and Blackford hills, to the open country at the foot of the 
Pentland hills form a fine and free range for fox and hare 
hunting. 

* Tranf. Antiq. Soc. of £dm. p. 303. 
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■ A little t& the fouth-weft of Upper Libertdn is the barony of 
Morton Ilkll, near the man(ion*«houfe of which are feveral 
tumuli, by fome thought to be of Romkn origin. This family 
rcfidence was built by the late proprietor, Mr* Trotter, in the 
year 1769. It is pleaiantly fituated on the face of a gentle 
flopc, well flickered and finely environed with wood, confiiling 
chiefly of Scotifh pines, aged elms, oak% and fycamores. A 
Iktle to the weftward of Morton Hall is a wooded eminence 
called Galacb Law^ on which a belvidere is eretSted. It was 
near this fpot that Cromwell lay encamped with an army of 
fixteen thoufand men, before the battle of Dunbar, which was 
fought in 1 650 *. The remains of 'a fmall camp, called Olirer's 
camp, are ftill vifiblfe. 

In the reign of James III. Morton Hall was in the pofleffioor 
of Sir Oliver Sinclair of Roflin, the eflate of which is at no great 
diftance. The eftate of Morton Hall came by purchafe into the 
Trotter family in 1641, the firft of whom was a merchant of 
Edinburgh, and is mentioned as a contributor towards the uni« 
verfity of that city. He lived to the great age of eighty- 
eight f. 

Farther to the weft than Morton Hall lies the eftate of Mor- 
ton Xy beyond which the Pentland hills rife in verdant beauty 
to a confiderable altitude. The military Roman way from 
Tiviotdale to the naval ftation of Cramond on the Frith of Forth 

• Hume's Hift. voL li. p. 24. Sec alfo Laing's Hift. vol. i. p. 414. 

f Douglas's Baronage, p. 206. 

J A little north-weft of Morton is what the country people call the Cary-fiane^ a 
ftone oheliik of about ten feet in height, fuppofed to have been erefted in commeo^oraf 
tion of fome diftinguifhed Roman ; as not far from this fpot, on the eflate of Comifton, 
fcvcral urns containing aflies were dug up when forming the highway. 
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traverfes the (houlder of the Pentland hills ; and, in conftruding; 
the road to Linton, it was carefully preferved in its ancient 
direAion, by the celebrated antiquary Sir John Pennycuik, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, and the friend of our Doric 
poet Allan Ramfay *. 

EGftory has recorded a bloody fkirmifh that took pUce on 
the 28th of November x666, three years after epifcopacy had 
been reftored in Scotland, between a party of the king's troops^ 
commanded by the brutal Dalzel^ and a handful of the Cove^ 
nanted Whigs ^ as they were called, who had taken up arms with* 
out calculating on the probable fate of their raih enterprife. The 
immediate caufe of this infurredion is faid to have fprung 
from the following circumftance. An old. man, whofe means 
were fo low as to make him unable to fatisfy the fines impofed 
by the church, was feized by the foldiery, bound, and laid pro- 
ftrate on the ground, to be inftantly carried to prifon f, A 
few of his neighbours, witnefling the piteous fight, felt all the ' 
indignation that fo fhameful an outrage is calculated to excite : 
their numbers increafing, infpired them with fuch courage and 
refentment as fuggefted the expediency of dilarming the foldiers 
and releafing their aged fellow-fufierer. " To your tents, O 
Ifrael!" was heard from hamlet to farmftead, from farmftead 
to burgh ; and in a few days an armed multitude, confifting 
of about two thoufand perfons, drew neat the capital. But the 
gates were planted with cannon, and all entrance was denied 

♦ Tranf. Antiq. Soc. of Edin. p. 308. This piece of road was lately abandoned 
for one farther down. 

f The circumftances attending this tranfaftion arc too grofs for infertion. See 
Cru&fhank's Hiftory of the Church of Scotland* vol. i. p. i88. 
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the infurg€nt8. On their return homewtfd, however, they 
were overtaken near the Pentland hills, by Gfifteral Dalzel, on a 
plain of fmall extent called RuUion Green^ over againft which, 
within a fhort diftance, on an eminence, the General pofted his 
horfe and foot. The Whigs, exhaufted and difpirited, perceiv- 
ing the danger of a retreat with fo wicked an afTailant in their 
rear, refolved on giving battle, and accordingly began the at- 
tack. Proving at firft fucceisful, they were infpired with freih 
vigour and enthufiafm, and came brifkly to the charge a fecond 
time. The king's troops were again repulfed, and Duke Ha* 
milton narrowly efcaped with < his life. . At fun-fet, however, 
Dalzel difplayed his generallhip: he concentrated the fool, 
flanked them by the horfe, and at twilight flole in upon the 
Covenanters, whofe ranks were inftantly thrown into confufion 
and broken : the cavalry ruihing in at the fame time, a total 
route enfued* The darknefs of the night put an end to the pur- 
fuit. Among the flain were two clergymen and about fifty of 
their deluded followers. The dead were buried hard by the 
fcene of adion ; near to which, in the village of Pendand, a 
few of thofe who (till remain faithful to the covenant refide at 

this day *. 

On gaining the height beyond Liherton Kirk^ which appears 
on the left, the country on both fides of the river Elk opens 

* They are of the fed called CanuroniatUf (a dcfignation ftlll appropriated to thFs 
{c€t and a regiment of the bne,) and are the remains of the field- preachers whofe 
founder was Cameron^ ** who with his brother, fighting back to back, obtained an 
honourable death/* at Aird's Mofs, the 20th of July 1680. The colleague of Ca- 
meron wab the celebrated preacher of the gofpel Cargiif who pronounced, in the deep 
receffes of Torwood, in prefence of a multitude of pious fanatics, a folemn excommu^ 
nication againft the king, the royal family> and the privy coumiL 

extei^ 
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eacteofively befoce us. The cljapel of Liberton is of coafi- 
derabie aatiquity, beiDg mentioned i(i tb? charter of fpuadation 
of Holyroodhoufe, anno 1 128« It is fuppofed that Sir Thomas 
Gcay, parfon of Liberton, is the fame who ailxfted Mr. John 
Blair, chaplain to Sir William Wallace, in writing the Life in 
Latin, alluded to in Blind Harry's metrical romance of that 
hero ^. The laft parfon of Liberton, but two, previous to the 
abolition of epifcopacy in Scotland, was Ninian Paterfon, one 
of our Scotiih Latin poets. He wrote e^ht books of Epigrams, 
and paraphrafed fifty of the Pfalms of David f ; and fome are 
of opinion, that, for elegance of Latinity they hardly yield to 
Johnfton or Buchanan ; which is certainly greatly over-rating 
Paterfgn's pieces and paraphrafes. 

Proceeding onward, we pafs on the left, at a imall diflance, 
iS^. Catherine's^ famous for its well, on the furface of which the 
healing balm flill ren^ains, although the faith in its efficacy hath 
long fince been on the decline. Boethius the Scotiih hiftorian, 
or rather fabulift, gives the following account of the origin of 
this facred fountain. St. Catherine was commiffioned by the 
wife of Malcolm Canmore, King of the Scots, to bring from 
Mount Sinai in Syria a quantity of holy oil. While the Saint 
was fojourning near this fpot, a few drops of the precious balm 
happening to drop on the furface of the waters of this hitherto 
obfcure fpring, from that n^oment it became bleffed %. It re- 

♦ Hiftory of Wallace, Book 5, Part 1, e4ition 1758, 

f Epigrammaticttin lihri oAo> cum aliquot Pfalmorum paraphrafi poetica, auflore 
Minlano Paterfono, E^in. A. D. 1678. Vide Campbell's Introd. to the Hifl. of 
Poetry in Scotland, p. 126, 127. 

X Bocth. Hlft. p. 6. 
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mained fo even until the reign of our Sixth James of pious 
inemory, who ordered it to be repaired with hewn ftone from 
top to bottom, and a door and ftaircafe to be made for the con- 
veniency of thofe who might refort hither for the benefit of 
the undtuous fcum from this balfamic fountain. However, 
after being contaminated by the ruthlefs fanatics of Cromwell's 
foldiery, and by them broken down and totally deftroyed, not- 
withftanding the holy pellicle- inceflantly appears, its healing 
virtues are gone, and few but the curious now think it worthy 
of a vifit. 

Immediately adjacent to the balm well of St. Catherine, the 
queen of Malcolm Canmore, St. Margaret, ereded a chapel, in 
which St. Catherine is faid to have been buried. No veftige of 
this chapel is vifible. The nuns of St. Catherine of Sienna ufed 
annually to make a folemn proceffion to this well, from their 
houfe in the Sheens, near the eaft end of Hope Park, or 
Meadows. ' 

A fhort diftance to the fouth-eaft of St. Catherine's is More-- 
dun^ the feat of Gilbert Maflbn, Efq. This raanfion is fituated 
in the midft of an extenfive park laid out with great tafte. Its 
ornamented grounds and gardens afford fhade, Ihelter, and ex- 
cellent fruits. This propert;^ at one time belonged to Sir James 
Stewart, Lord Advocate of Scotland with little interruption 
from 1692 till 1703, a period the mod important, perhaps, of 
any in the Scotifh annals* The eftate was then called Good- 
trees, which name was changed by its late proprietor Stewart 
Moncrief Efq. one of the barons of his majefly's exchequer. A 
lime-ftone quarry, on which are feveral draw-kilns, extends 
from weft to eaft along the face of the hill above Moredun. On 

Vol. II. Qji the 
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the top of this eminence is the village of Gilmcrton^ famous for 
its coal mines and yellow fand pits *. 

To the fouth eaft of Gilmerton, Drum, the feat of lord 
Somerville, is fituated, the cxtenfive park and pleafure-grounds 
of which have lately been broken up for agricultural purpofes. 
Here the remains of the crofs of Edinburgh were depofited j but 
fuch relics feem now to have loft that fond regard which the 
late noble owner of ihefe demefnes was fuppofed to have enter- 
tained for the fragments which he caufed to be removed thither 
when the crofs was taken down in the year i ^^6. A number 
of fmall feus, or feudatory leafeholds, belonging to the eftate 
of Drum are in its immediate vicinity ; among them are thofe 
of Stainhoufe- mills and village, which, before the year 1500, 
belonged to the Melvills of Garnbee in Fifeflhire ; as alfo the 
Kaims f, St. Kathcrine's, Southfield, and the village of Green- 
end, in which, on the banks of a fmall ftreamlet, are feveral 
very pleafant family dwellings. The North-Kaims was in the 
pofleflion of Mr. Crawford of Auchinames, the author of 
** Tweedftde^ Bujh aboon Traquairy My deary an ye die^^ and 

* Gilmerton coal-works were carried on fo early as the year 1627. The village of 
Gilmerton is pretty populous ; it contains about 750 fouls. It belongs to Baird of 
Newbyth. PaterfotCsCove^ at the north end of this viliagey is of curious conCbmdion* 
It was begun and executed by one man, named George Paterfon, a bhtckfmith^ and 
waa fcooped out of the folid rock. It confifts of feveral apartments with beds, a 
fpacious table with a punch-bowl of large capacity, all cut out in the neateft manner. 
There was in the onginal owner's life time a work-ihop and forge, wakmg-honfe, and 
other places convenient. He lived in this cave with his family upwards of a dozen 
years. An infcnption, quaint enough, which Pennant has thought worth preferving, 
is ftill vinble. 

f Contiguous to tbefe are the lands of the Kirland Nell-field and the Craigs ; on 
the latter is a very d^ftnt maniion belonging to Mr. Inglisy merchant of £dinbiii|^h. 
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fome other Scotch ballads, replete with that paftora) fimplicity, 
pathos, touching elegance of expreffion, and tendernefs of fenti- 
ment, fo charafteriftic of our national fong. 

After pafling St. Katherrnc*8, we fall in with the fmall village 
of Burdie-houfe, or BourdeauK^boufe^ as fome imagine it ought 
to be called, from a fuppofed refidence of fome of Queen Mary's 
French attendants having been, thereabouts. Beyond this village 
is Stratton^ through which we pafs, keeping the right-hand road, 
that to the left leading to the village of Loanhead. The houfes 
in the village of Straiton are wretched in the extreme. 

A little beyond Straiton we get quite into a region of fterility : 
far to the weft, the cheerlefs level ftretches between the Pentland- 
hills on the one hand, and the brown heath mountain-diftridts of 
Tweedale on the other. In the diftance the tower of Pennycuik 
marks the fpot, a little way from which the elegant villa of the 
Clerks, in the midft of- its woods and lawns, is fheltered. On 
the right, amid a fwectly-fequeftered valley, near the paftoral 

• _ 

fcenery of Ramfay's " Gentle Shepherd," ftands the manfion 
of Woodhoufe-lee; a {hort diftance from which there is a fmall 
ruftic temple, wherein is a tablet with a fuitable infcription in 
remeriibrance of our favourite author of this charming doric 
drama, with whofe compofitions ferious and comic his partial 
countrymen have for two-thirds of a century been highly de- 
lighted ; and as long as a relifli remains for truth, firaplicity, 
and nature, the poetical works of Allan Ramfay will maintain 
their value, in defiance of a peevilh and low faftidious nicety in 
criticifm*. The late proprietor of Woodhoufe-fee, William 

* For a circumftantial and particular detcription ef the fcencry in which the aflion 
of the Gentle Shipbcrd is laid, fee Stat* Ace. voL xvii. p. 597. 
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judge J but as to the eulogium on his genius and tafte^ th« 
ilranger will not, it is prefumed, be difpofed to call it in 
queftion, after having witneflcd the rural beauties, elegance oi 
architediure, and fpecimens of art to he met with at Pennycuik-^ 
lioufe, the paternal inheritance of a race worthy the name of 
their country ; many of whom were diftinguiflied in their day. 

To this family is related Clerk, Efq. of Elden, on whofe 

fyftem of naval tallies the Britifl)i navy has proceeded in all the 
late battles in which we have proved vidtorious. Mr. Clerk is 
alfo an excellent draughtfman, and has a facility in drawing, nay 
in engraving too, far beyond the mediocrity of an Amateur*. 
In fliort, the Clerks feem poiFefled of an uncommon fliare of 
genius as well as other attributes of intelleft rarely to be met 
with in one family during many generations. 

Leaving Pennycuik by the road we came, about three miles 
on we ftrike off to the left, which leads diredly to the village 
©f Roflin. Near this village, in the year 1302, the Scots under 
the command of John Frafer and John Cummine, two of the 
moft powerful chiefs of Tiviotdale, totally overthrew the Engliffi 
forces commanded by Ralph Confray, whom Edward had fent 
to lay wafte the northern parts of this ifland f. The Englifh 
lay encamped in three divifions on the heath above Roflin. 
The Scots came upon them fuddenly and unexpedledly, fur- 
prized the firft camp, and carried it fword in hand : the next 
was difputed with favage fiercenefs on both fides. The Englifli 

* Mr. Clerk has etched with his own hand upwards of eighty different pieces^ 
chiefly views in Scotland ; copies of which were fent to His Majejiy^ in whofe pofleflion 
they remain as fpecimens of the labours of a gentleman artift. 

+ According to the Englifti hiftorlans, John dc Segrave was by Edward appoioted 
Regent of Scotland* 
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retreating to the third and lad entrenchment, the confternatiodi 
' became extreme. Hand to hand the conflict was renewed with 
tenfold fury; and the vidory remained with the Scots, who 
difgraced it by the maffacre of the Englifli, who had furrendered 
prifoners of war. Not long after, however, Edward terribly 
retaliated, by carrying fire and fword from one end of Scotland 
to the other ; and, as our hiftoiians relate, took with him our 
ancient records, together with the unpolifhed marble done now 
fixed in the bottom of the coronation chair in Weflmin(ler--abbey9 
in which, according to the fuperllition of the times, the regal 
fate of the nation was contained *• 

On coming to the fouthern extremity of the village of Roflin^ 
the ruins of the caftle immediately appear, and feem to emerge 
from the bottom of a deep glen, through which the river North 
£fk is feen winding, tofling itfelf in the wood, which rifes firom 
the brink of the water in form of an amphitheatre of vaft mag- 
nitude. 

We foon lofe fight of this fcene, and reach the ittn; 
behind which the chapel of Roflin ftands. This ftruc- 
ture is of confiderable antiquity. It was founded in the 
year 1446, by William earl of Orkney and Caithnefs, and is 
ftill pretty entire. It poffefles many beauties in detail, which 
pleafes the more they are examined. In general, however, 
they are greatly overrated. On vifiting this chapel one is obliged 
to fubmit to hear the ridiculous nonfenfe of its traditionary 
hiftory ; but a free-mafon will be able to divine the main drift 
of the legendary tale. This chapel is ranked among the col<- 

* Buchanan, Ub. vili. 
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legiate churches, tvhich were 5' inftituted for performing di- 
vine fervice, and finging maflfes for the fouls of the founders 
and patrons, or other friends *." That of Roflin had a provoft, 
fix prebendaries, and two finging-boys. It was endowed by 
the founder with the church-lands of Pentland. There is, 
leading from the high altar at the eail end of the chapel, an under- 
ground appartment, or fmall chapel, founded by Elizabeth 
countefs of Buchan, the wife of William above mentioned ; 
over the door of which the following paffage of Ecclefiaftes is 
infcribed in fair Gothic charaders : Forte eji vlnum^ fortior ej^ 
Rex^fortiores /tint tnulieres^ fip^^ omnia vincU Veritas. 

From the chapel to the ruins of Roflin caftle is but a fhort ' 
diflance. This fortrefs muft, in rude ages, have been almoft .. 
impregnable, as it can only be entered by means of a dcaw- 
bridge, the height of which is very great. On examining the 
tottering remains of this flronghold, one is fcarcely (truck with 
its magnificence and chara^teriflic features, till we crofs the 
Elk, which fwceps rapidly around the bafe of the fteep penin- 
fulated rock on which they appear mouldering into decay. Oil 
the fouth ftde of the river, in the face of the height rifmg im- 
mediately above the Bleachfield, and nearly oppofitc the wooden 

• Hope's Min. Pra6^. p. 113. $26. Keith, p. 11 3, — " A collegiate kirk (fay» 
<* Spottifwood) is a church huilt and endued for a fociety of clergymen incorporate .• 
** (commonly in a place where there is no cpifcopal fee}> confiding of a dean or provoft, 
** or other prefident ; and under them, prebends or canons, who have in the church 
" their fcveral degrees, or ftalls, where they fit for the more orderly finging their 
** canonical hours. There were &f old in Scotland thirty-two coUegiate chvrchM^ 
*^ which were of royal foundation, or inftituted by fome powerful baron: that of 
** Roflin fecms to have been of the lacter defcrlption. The fervice was regulated as 
** in cathedral worfhip. Long after the foundation of Rofiin collegiate church, 
" there was no diocefe nearer than Glafgow or St. Andrew's," 
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bridge, a fine view of the chapel, caftle, hanging cliffs, and 
wooded precipices, with the river winding through the deep 
valley beneath, is fcen to admirable advantage. Proceeding 
along the face of the bank farther into the wood, and nearly 
oppoiite to the back part of the caftle, another view is com- 
manded, in which the peculiar fituation of this fortrels appears 
more remarkable. Far beneath our feet the water is heard 
brawling along its rocky bed. Immediately before us, proudly 
ftationed on its clifiy fteep, the walls, grated windows, and 
frowning battlements and turrets of this caftle, bidding defiance 
to ftratagem and prowefs, once ftood ; but now, as if wearied 
out with the war elements, it feems to claim that protedion 
which its banks and woody cliffs are capable of affording. The 
venerable ruin, however, is yet likely to uprear its mouldering 
heaps. Its prefent owner, it is fiid, has lately employed an 
eminent artift to make fome Iketches, in order to afcertain how' 
far it may be poffible to preferve fome bf the old bnifdingi 
while ereding a new ftruSure, to which it is intended to give 
a fimiiar air of grandeur and antiquity with the prefent remains ; 
by which means the advantage of fituation being feized on, and 
the charaSeriftic features of the ancient fortrefs reftored, the 
magnificent appearance, as a whole, of the caftle and furrounding- 
fcenery can eafily be conceived. 

The precife period of this caftle^s foundation is not knOwn. 
In the year r 1 00, TVlUlam de San£io Claro^ fon of Waldernus 
Compte de St. Clare, one of the followers of the Nortnan con-* 
queror to England, obtained from king Malcolm Canmore a' 
grant of the eftate of Roflin ; but whether the caftle was foun- 
ed prior or iiibfequent to this grant is nowhere on record* 

Vol. II. R r Several 
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Several of this noble family are diflinguiCbed in the annals of 
Scotland. IJow the heroic bifliop of Dunkeld, William Sinclair, 
brother of Sir Henry Sinclair of Roflin^ rallied the Scotiih 
fugitives, and put to flight the Eaglifli which infefted the fea- 
coafts of fife and the Lothian, for which he waa called by Robert 
de Bruce " the king's own bijhop^^ was noticed at fome length 
in a former part of this work. In the year 1330, on the 
death of our immortal Bruce, Sir William Sinclair of RoHin, the 
friend of. that monarch, and of the warrior Sir James Douglas, 
went with the king's heart to Jerulalem, and fell, together with 
his countryman Douglas, fighting againft the Saracens in Spain. 
Many dill living will remember the late hereditary grand mailer 
mafon of Scotland, Sinclair of Roflin, oae of the old (lamp- of 
our Scotiih nobility. An admirable likenefs of this venerable 
man, drawn at full length, in the uniform of a Scotiih archer, by^ 
Mr. John Donaldfon, miniature painter^ (who died near Iiling-» 
ton in the vicinity of London, the nth October 1801^,) was 
about lixteen years ago in the poflfeffion of Mr. Daniel Lizars, 
engraver at Edinburgh. Surely an engraving of fuck a pidure 
would be a valuable ac<|uiiition to a gallery of Scotiih portraits. 

It is (aid,, that the founder of the chapel of Roilin lived in 
this delightful abode in great fplendour. In the year 1455,. the 
iubtle Sir James Hamilton, abhorring the cowardice of the 
rebellious Douglas, earl of Angus, who, in his attempt to ilorm 
the caille of Abercorn,^ made an inglorioua retreat, revolted to 
the royal party j on which the king, not willing to put confi- 
dence in fo powerful a rebel, nor thinking it fafe to permit him 
to live at large, ordered him to be conduded to this flronghold, 

e See aa Aocovnt of kirn in the GcntknMi't MagaaincrNovr i8ci| p« 1056 ttfef. 
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there to be kept in clofe confinement *. In 1456, James the 
Second erefted the village of Rollin into a burgh of barony ; 
after which it became populous and thriving. It is faid, that 
fome df the beft mafons &nd artizans in Scotland were attracted 
to this place of refidence by the encouragement held out of free 
houfes and gardens, together with a fmall fum of money annually. 

In the year 1544 the caftle of Roflin fell a facrifice to the 
fury of the Englifti under the command of the earl of Hertford, 
and U numbered among the fortrefles burnt down in that ex-* 
pediticn. In 165a it was furrendered to General Monkf . The 
modern part of it was rebuih in is^^^ 

Roflin is the general refort of the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
during the fummer month when the ftrawberries are in feafon. 
It is incredible what numbers crowd to this fcene of fylvail de- 
light, where the heart gladdens at the delicious feaft : and, when 
wearied of ranging among the woods and clifiy precipices of 
the murmuring Efk, they return but to renew the tml in the 
ibng and the dance, till morning dawns ; for, biefore their horfeg 
are haraefled, and their curricles, chaifes, and coaches are hurled 
from the court-yard, Phoebus, in full (peed along the impurpled' 
pathway of the eaft, meets them on their return homeward 
from the rural revels of a Roflin excuriion. 

This village has lately become, literally, ^^ a land flowing 
with milk and honey/' Before Bonner the bee-mafter fixed* 
his refidence clofe by the walls of Roflin[caftle, when the ftfaw^ 
berries were in feafon this enchanting retreat was abfelutely^ 
poflTefled of living fountains of rich and delicious creams hue 
now that it is ^x)nvetted into the Hybtaa 6i Caledonia^ who is' 

* Bttcluu. ]ib< u. t Groftf* Adfi'q. voLi. p..t7J« 
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it that will figh for the Sicilian mountainSi or the more difkot 
valleys of Canaan ? 

One of the favourite walks, and, in the opinion of many, the 
mod captivating of all, in regard to romantic wildnefs and luxu* 
riance of fantaftic beauty, is that leading from the eaft end 
of the chapel of Roflin, along the winding pathways on the 
north bank of the river, till we come within view of Hawtbom^ 
deriy the birth-place and refidence of Drummond the poet and 
hiilorian, the ornament of the age in which he flourifibed, whofe 
labours in ufeful difcoveries, and moral an4 hiftorical compofi* 
tions, will ever be prized as bold efiays in the. very infitncy of 
txue knowledge. As a living hiftorian juftly remafks, ^^ at a 
** rime when the rugged numbers of Donne and Joolbn pre* 
^ vsaled in poetry, Drummond of Hawthornden gave the firit 
^.^ ipecimen of a rich and melodious verfification, and difcovered 
^ a vein of tender, unaffeded £entiment, which fuceeeding bardt 
^ ^ave oot difdained to imitate. Hi^ tafte was formed in the 

V Italian fchool ; and he preceded Denham and Waller in the 

Y refinement of our numbers ; though, like them, his poetry is 
^ Aether always equal, nor always correQ: *." 

i If tl^ if^ter. be low, it will be cafy to pafs over to Haw*^ 
thornden ; but, fhould the contrary be the cafe, it will be ad^ 
"HfAble, t^oi^h the diftance is confiderable, to go round by the 
wooden bridge below the church-yard of Roilin, and thedce 
daw9; by the roj^ whish leads to Hawthornden, Lafnrade, Dalr* 
k«tb,'i9cc. : 

Hawthornden is indeed a fpot wherei in a p^ciiirac ioamier,, 
tbe fnbUxne, the lovely^ and thg pld^urefque, feem intimately 

* X«aiiig'-« HU^. $i Scot. vol. L p. 257. . 
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blended* It affords an infinite variety of every fpecies of rural 
wildnefs. The painter^ the poet, the contemplative man, find 
here fcenes fuitable to their. tafte. They have only to look 
around^ and they inflantly fee that fpot which their imagination 
piAured as mofl covetable and pleafing. 

The birth-place of our poet ftands upon the brink of a ftecp, 
impending precipice compofed of free-ftone rock, in part 
fhagged with ivy ; and between the crevices, peeping out, vio- 
lets, daifies, and modefl rofe-buds, add peculiar lovelinefs to the 
pleafing wildnefs of the fcene. In the face of the rocks are feen 
the openings, loop-holes, and windows of the famous caves or 
dens in which Alexander Ramfay and many of the youths be- 
longing to families of the firft diftindlion were wont to hide 
thcmfelves after their depredatory cxcurfions to the Englifli bor- 
ders. Immediately under the perpendicular rock on which the 
fbrtilage ftaads, are a variety of foreft-trces. and evergreens, as 
oak, elm, beech, mountain aih, willow, weeping birch, yew,. 
Scotifh pine, holly, and many exotic flirubs, with arbutus, 
rooted and mantling among chafms, mod admirably blended in 
all the luxuriance of pure, fimple, and elegant nature. In this 
fheltered fpot, fecluded from every human eye, the power of 
imagination can prefent a lively image of Drummond in the 
moment of iufpLration fcated in the bofom of his favourite 
bower. A fliower is heard pattering among the trees: it is 
over. The fragrance it has caufed, and the foft falubrity which. 
fteals on the fenfe of fmell ; the mildnefs and freflmefs of the 
air ; the murmuring of the rivulet, clear and refledlve j the 
gentle movement of the living branches ; the finging of birds, 
and the paufes filled by the lowing of cattle among the neigh- 
bouring 
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boiH*ing woods; the bleating of flieep far diftant and out of 
view ; with other rural founds dealing at intervals on the ear ; 
all, all touch and tranfport the poet to ecftafy. It was to this 
fweet folitude that Ben Jonfon travelled from London, on foot 
too, in order tapafs a few weeks with the poet of Hawthornden: 
but, as an account of this vifit, and of the converfations between 
Jonfon and Drummond, together with fome account of the 
life and writings of the latter, have been given by the author in 
another work, it is unncceflary to repeat the particulars refpefl:- 
ing thefe in this place *. 

By a train of events fingular in no common degree, after an 
interruption of many centuries, the eftate of Hawthornden has 
returned into the poffeffion of the male reprefentativc of its 
ancient owners, the Right Rev. William Abernethy Drum- 
mond, M. D. Bifliop of Edinburgh f , who at the advanced 
age of eighty-one enjoys health and (comparatively fpeakingf 
flrength, and has as complete command of his intelledual fa- 
culties as he had in the prime of life. He is the oldeft.clergy- 
man, though not the oldeft bifhop, of the Scotifh Epifcopal 
church of Scotland. On the weft gable of Hawthornden-houfe 
is the following infcription, placed immediately over a feat 
which commands a fine view of the neighbouring country: 
" To the memory of Sir Laurence Abernethy of Hawthornden, 
fecond fon to Sir William Abernethy of Salton, a brave and 
gallant foldier, who at the head of a party in the year 1338 
conquered Lord Douglas five times in one day, yet was taken 
prifoner'before fun-fet. Ford. Lib. xiii. cap. 44." And, ^^ To the 

* See Campbell't Hift. of Poetry in Scot. p. 84«-*97. 

f 'For fome reafons of a private nature, the biihop has lately refigned his charge. 

memory 
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memory of William Drummond, Efq. of Hawthomd6n, Poet 
and Hiftorian, an honour to his family and an ornament to his 
country, this feat is dedicated by the reverend Dr. William 
Abernethy Drummond, fpoufe to Mrs. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, and fecond fon to Alexander Abernethy of Corfkie, 
Banffshire, heir male of the Abemethies of Salton *, in the year 
1784, 

*' O facred foUtudcy diVine retreat. 

Choice of the prudent, envy of the great I • 

By thy pure ftream, or in thy waving (hade, . 

I court fair Wifdom, that celeftial maid ; 

Here, from the ways of men laid fafe aHibrcj^ 

I^finOe to hear the diftant tempeft-roar; 

Here, bieft with health, with bufinefs unpeq>lex'd, • 

This life I relifh, and fcicure the next/' 

A fmall diftance belovr Hawthornden is Folron ; and nearly 
oppofite to it is- Maivifbank f : on either fide of this claflic 
ftream are feveral other fweet though humble dwellings, around 
which are delightful walks and bowers in the deep bofom of the 
woody banks of the North Efk. In following the courfe of this 
river from Roflin to its conflux with the fea at Muffelburgh ; a 
route of about feven miles only, we pafs by the houfe and plea^ 
fure grounds of General Lockhart of Lee, Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, near which the ruins of Woodhoufelee are 
ftill vifible. The heirefs of this patrimony was married to 

* It appears, that the Abemethies of Salton were in poflcffion of Hawthornden up-( 
wards of two hundred years : it fell afterwards to Douglas of Strabrockf from ^omr ' 
the anceftoTS-of OBT pott purchafed this charming fpot. 

f There k a green- kooll near MaiiriAank, not fin- from which the hte Sir Jobfi^ 
Clark found fbme Romaa aatiquitietf . which arc prdcncd at Pennycnik-boufe. 

Hamiltoa 
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Hamilton of Bothwcllhaugh, the affaffin of the Regent Mur- 
ray ; and this fpot happened to be the fcene of the cruelty ex- 
ercifed on thi$ unfortunate lady ; which barbarous treatment, it 
is faid, prompted her hufband to feck revenge in the way re* 
lated in a former part of this work. 

Keeping Dryden on the right, we foon come to the village 
of Loanbead. From thence to Lqfwade is little more than a 
mile. This latter village is pleafantly fituated on either bank of 
the North £{k, the approach to which affords fome good hints 
for Iketches in landfcape compofition. There are barley and 
meal mills, five paper mills, and two bleachfields, in or near 
this populous village. There is alfo an excellent fchool, delight- 
fully fituated on the water's edge, at which every branch of 
ufeful education is taught on terms very moderate. As a femi- 
nary eligible for children whofe parents wiOi them to enjoy the 
l)enefit of country air, and at the fame time to be inftruQed in 
the firft rudiments of learning, Lafwade fchool may be warmly 
recommended. The banks of the £ik about this village are 
well adapted to the cultivation of (Irawberries : a Scotifh acre 
is often known to yield, in remarkably good feafons, from thirty 
to forty pounds fterling in value. The minerals along botk 
banks of the river abound in coal and free ftone : the dip of the 
former forms with the horizon an angle of 65 degrees ; and in 
fome places is nearly verticle. Part of this coal has been on 
fire for many years j and, as It cannot be laid under water, 
there is Uttle hope entertained of its extindlion. 

The afcent from Lafwade is pretty deep : on arriving half- 
way up the eminence, we ftrike off to the left, which leads 
to Dalkeith, the road to the right leading by Daihonjie 

6 cqftle^ 
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caJlU *, and temple f to Middleton, the firft ftage from Edin- 
burgh to London. 

Wc pafs on the left the gate o£ MehiUcq/lle^ pleafantly fitu- 
ated clofe in upon the water's edge ; above which, the north 
bank of the Efk, beautifully wooded and gently floping, affords 
a comfortable ihelter to this elegant manfion. It is the property 
of the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, late Secretary of State, 
&c. &c. Tradition fays, that Queen Mary wiflied to bellow 
the houfe and lands of Melvif (then belonging to Secretary 
Melvil) on her upftart favourite David Rizzio, whom Mr. Dun- 
das's late learned friend charaAerizes in the following paCTage : 
•* The low birth and indigent condition of this man (Rizzio) 
^ placed him in a ftation in which he ought naturally to have 
" remained unknown to pofterity : but what fortune called him 
" to aft and to fuffer in Scotland, obliges hiftory to defcend from 
** its dignity, and to record his adventures. He was the. fon of 
** a mufician in Turin, and, having accompanied the Piedmon- 
^^ tefe ambaflador to Scotland, gained admiilion into the queen's 

♦ The caWc of Dalhoufie, the family feat of the Earl of Dalhoufic, is fitiiatcd on 
the north bank of the South Efk. (which runs nearly paraDcl with the South Eflc, and 
joins it below Dalkeith). It was a ftru6^ure of confiderable antiquity : and ftiil, though 
modernized^ it preferves fomewhat of its Gothic afped. The grounds around it are 
laid out with much tafte. Arnifton, the feat of the prefent Lord Advocate^ is a few 
miles up the water, the ornamented grounds of which are much admired by all who 
vilit the pla^e* In the neighbourhood of Dalhoufie are bleachfields and fpinuing 
mills. 

f At the village of Temple there is a mill for the manufadure of gunpowder, the 
firft of the kind io Scotland. This village has its name from an eftablifhment which 
the Rcdcrofs Friars, or Knights Templars* had in it. At the fuppreffion of religious 
houfes» the lands here belonging to the order were granted to George Lauder of Bafs. 
Keith, p. 226, 269* 

VoL.IL Sf "family 
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** family by his fkill in muQc. His fervile condition had 
" taught him fupplenefs of fpirit and infinuating manners. He 
•* quickly crept into the Queen's favour, and her French fe- 
cretary happening to return at that time into his own country, 
was preferred by her to that office. He now began to make 
a figure at court, and to appear as a man of weight and con- 
*• fequence,'* &c. The whole of this beautiful paflage is ftrik- 
ing, but too long for infertion in this place; therefore the 
reader is referred to the third Book of Robertfon's Hiftory of 
Scotland, on which, after reading, he may ruminate at his leU 
fure, and draw whatever parallel he pleafes. 

From Melvil-caftle to Dalkeith is little more than a mile^ 
Dalkeith is a market town of fome confequence. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 4366 perfons, among whom are fix medical 
praftitioners, five clergymen, thirty-fix bakers, five hairdreflers, 
feventy-feven mafons, befides fhoemakcrs, weavers, taylors,' 
dyers, gardeners, butchers, grocers, cloth-merchants, hardware 
merchants, &c. In fhort, Dalkeith is as thriving and indus- 
trious a country town as any to be met with north of the 
Tweed. Its grammar-fchool had the honour of initiating the 
celebrated phyfician Pitcairne in the elements of claffical learn- 
ing ; at which period it was confidered the firft Latin fchool in 
this part of the iiland : and many perfons of great eminence in 
the various departments of the church and ftate, in civil and 
military ftations> during the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, received their early education at Dalkeith. Befides the 
grammar-fchool, there are four or five other fchools for teaching 
to read, write, cad accounts, &c. 

5 But 
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But among the chief allurementa to ftrangers are, the exten- 
five deer-parks, woods, and ornamented grounds of Dalkeith- 
houfe, the ufual refidence of the family oi Balcleugh *, who, it 
is but juftice to fay, (the female branches in particular) are an 
ornament to the Scotifh nobility in all that is amiable and truly 
virtuous ; which is what ought ever to charaSerize the Corin- 
thian capital, as a late eloquent author exprefles it, of the pri* 
vileged orders of fociety, Pofleffing a princely income, this 
family know how to lay it out to that advantage which benefits 
the community at large. They are charitable to the poor, and 
liberal in their intercourfe, in whatever h regards. They poffefs 
a tafle for the fine arts ; and to elegant literature is devoted 
that dignified eafe and ferene leifure of which the exalted 
fphere in which they move fecures the enjoyment. 

The pleafure-grounds of Dalkeith»houfe are kept in excellent 
order. Nature is feen in all her native lovelinefs on the banks 
of both the Efts, which form a junSion in the great deer-park 
about half a mile below the bridge lately thrown over the South 
Eft, within fight of the palace. This bridge is one of the 
handfomeft to be feen any where ; it was ereded by the Duke 
at a very confiderable expence, and vrill prove a lafting monu- 
ment of his tafte in architc(flure. In the palace are many capital 
paintings, among which are fome landfcapes by Claude Lorrain^ 
Veraet, Nafmyth, and Williams : there arc alfo fome valuable 
portraits. A few good paintings were deftroyed when Seton- 
houfe was burnt a few years ago. 

The modern palace of Dalkeith was eredled, about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, by Anne Dutchefs of Buccleugh 

* Or, as it ia now pronounced^ Buccleu, 

S f 2 and 
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and Monmouth, on the fite of the ancient refidence of the fa- 
mily of Morton ; one of whom, after ruling Scotland with a 
rod of iron, ended his career on a fcafFold. From the Morton 
family, the eftate of Dalkeith came by purchafe into the poffef- 
lion of the family of Scott, with whom it remains. 

At a fmall diftance from Dalkeith, mod delightfully fituated on 
the north bank of the South Efk, is Newbattle abbey, the feat 
of the Marquis of Lothian : into this family the eftate Came 
from Mark Ker (a fon of Sir Robert Ker of Cefsford), laft 
abbot of this monaftery, in whofe favour it was ereded into a 
temporal lordfhip in 1590*. The prefent houfe, which is hand«- 
fome and commodious, is built on the ilte of the abbey^ which 
was founded by David L in the year 1 140. The monks were 
from Melrofs abbey on the Tweed. In the apartments of this 
houfe there are feveral excellent paintings, among which are 
fome Taluable portraits, a part of which have lately been beauti- 
fully engraved, and are to be found in Pinkerton's Scotifh 
Gallery, a work, though difgraced by feveral wretched portraits^ 
of great merit both with regard to engravings and biographical 
notices : and it is daily rifing in value as a national repofitory of 
rare and curious information, as well as of ancient and modern 
fpecimens of art. In the library of Newbattle houfe are feveral 
ancient volumes, written upon vellum in the Saxon charaOer, 
and embellifhed with curious devices in the fafhion of the times, 
which belonged to the monks of this abbey. The chartulary 
is in the lawyer's library of Edinburgh, to which frequent re» 
ference is made. In the great park in which Newbattle abbey 

• Keith's Catalogue, p. ay 5^ Stat. Ace. vol. x. p. 2 1 6. 
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18 (ituated are fcveral aged trees, fome of which are of remark- 
able fize. One of them, a beech, meafures more than fix feet 
in diameter, and is of proportional height. 

From Dalkeith to Inverefk and Muffelburgh is about three 
miles. On permifTion being alked, the ftranger rarely fails of 
obtaining leave to proceed through the park, which is one con- 
tinued feries of fylvan beauty and rural lovelinefs from its 
weftern to its eaftern extremity. Thence proceeding along the 
road to Inverefk, we leave Carberry^hill on the right. On the 
top of this hill the unfortunate queen Mary fat on a ftone in the 
midfl of her faithlefs troops, and in the face of her rebellious 
fubjeds in arms, while the daftardly Bothwell, her worthlefd 
hufband, abandoned her to her fate, and rode off the field to his 
caftle of Dunbar, never to return. The fequel, which involved 
Mary's lofs of liberty, and eventually her death, is fufficiently 
known. When this princefs was an infant of five years of age, , 
the field beneath this eminence was the fcene of that terrible 
overthrow which the duke of Somerfet gave the ScotlQi army, 
which, but for the folly of the lord protcdor, in amufing himfelf 
with burning caftles and caftelets, and laying wade the country 
round Edinburgh, and thus negleding to follow up his vidory, 
muft have proved fatal to Scotland. One effed, however, the 
battle of Pinkie (as this defeat is called) moft certainly had, that 
of uniting Scotland and France more intimately than ever j for 
not long after the infant queen of Scots was fent to tjie French 
court to be educated, where fhe rofe to be the firft perfonage of 
that celebrated nation. 

On entering the village of Inverefk^ one is charmed with its 
delightful fituation. The falubrity of its air, the command of 

its 
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its walks, and its pleafant and extenfive profpeds, are induce- 
ments fufficient to allure perfons of independent fortune to fix 
their refidence near this gentle eminence, which rifes with eafy 
acclivity from the margin of the South E{k, that here fwceps 
in a noble bending round the lower fields and meadows belongs 
ing to the village. Immediately adjoining Inverefk is Mujfel^ 
burgb^ a market-town of confiderable antiquity ; for the 
defcription and hiftory of which the reader is referred to the 
fixtcenth volume of Sir John Sinclair's Statiftical Account of 
Scotland, parifti of Inveresk, wherein the learned author, the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, (the friend of the author of Douglas 
a tragedy,) has difplayed no common degree of refearch and 
elegance of compofition. 

From Muflelburgh to Edinburgh is about five miles. There 
is nothing remarkable to be met with on the way, till within a 
fhort diftance of the city, when a moft ftriking view of its 
peculiar fituation is feen to great advantage. 

Having con^uded the ftranger through the various parts of 
the tour Iketched out in the preceding fheets of this work, it 
remains for the author to throw out a few curfory hints, loofe 
and (lightly connected, with refpe£t to fociety and manners in 
the Scotifh capital and hs immediate vicinity, during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, from about the era of the union 
till the prefent time. 

If a refidence in Edinburgh of more than thirty years Hand- 
ing, and, during the greater part of that time, an attentive 
obfervation of what pafled before his eyes, together with a 
fteady intention of delineating with truth, and as much im- 
partiality as the weaknrefs of human nature will admit, are 

rcquifites 
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rcquifites indifpenfable to the faithful difcharge of the duty 
which the author impofes on himfelf, he is hopeful that thefe 
may entitle him to that degree of credit which experience and 
obfervation always carry along with them in the difplay of 
living manners, in regard to their origin, progrefs, decline, and 
change into others, fometimes fimilar, and fometimes the very 
reverfe of the former. For what happened in thefe refpeds 
previous to his own capability of forming a clear perception of 
the cuftoms and habits of his countrymen, he muft rely on the 
teftimony of fuch authority as hath been deemed authentic : he 
will likewife have occafion to appeal. for the juftnefs of his re- 
marks to enlightened cotemporaries, whofe ideas and obfcrva- 
tions on the various topics which (hall be touched on in the 
courfe of our fpeculations are already before the public j to the 
end that not only the prefent generation may form a juft efti- 
mate of the progrefs of civil fociety in the Scotifh capital during 
the greater part of the laft hundred years, but alfo that ptofterity 
may know how much they are indeblid to the labours of an 
enlightened age, in which fome of the firft charadlers that have 
appeared on the great theatre of the world hive effayed to model 
and give a higher polilh to fociety and manners than hitherto^ 
in any equal portion of time, marked the progrefs of civil re- 
finement« And, if it be true that a capital contains an epitome 
of a nation^ the Scotifh capital, it will be allowed, muft have 
exhibited a chara^fteriftic portrait of the manners and ftate of 
fociety north of the Tweed at the critical conjumSture when both 
nations were united and incorporated into one general mafs,. 
foon after the commencement of the eighteenth centuiy ; fmce 
vfhich era the approximation and fimilitude of manner^ have 

bcea 
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been in the conftant ratio of the mutual intercourfe of the in- 
habitants of the fouthern and northern fedions of Great Britain. 
In order, therefore, to illuflrate the truth of this obvious fa&, 
the following Comparative View of Society and Manners in Edin^ 
burgby at the beginnings the middle ^ and the clofe of the Eigh- 
teenth Century^ is, with due deference, fubmitted to the can- 
dour of the prefent and future enquirers into this interefting 
fubjed. 

The extreme diftrefs and confequent defpondency occafioned 
by the total failure of the Darian fcheme conjured up an evil 
train of the unkind treatment and manifold injuries which the 
inhabitants of the northern fedion of our ifland had experienced 
from the ill-direfted policy of thofe in the executive depart- 
ments of the government, inimical to the welfare of the fifter 
kingdom immediately prior to the Union. Hence when this 
grand proje£t came firfl: on the tapis, three fourths of the Scoti(h 
nation were hoftile to its exiftence in any fhape whatfoeven 
The adherents of the abjured royal family, called in the cant 
of the times Jacobites^ were either feduced or fubdued ; and, 
whatever oppofition the WhigSy as they were termed, might 
have meditated giving to the meafure, the Union was at laft 
carried, and the ftruggle between contending fadions ceafed for 
a feafon. The ancient Scotifh nation was reprefented in a 
Britifh parliament by fixty-one members ; forty-five of whom 
were to confent to the impofition of an intolerable load of 
taxes ; the other fixtcen were to be picked and fele£ted from the 
fad remnant of the Scotifh nobleffe^ decayed and broken down. 
And yet we are told by a grave writer, that, " Since the Union^ 
^^ the commons, anciently negleded by their kings, and defpifed 

« by 
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*^ hj the noUeSy have emerged into dignity ; and, being ad« 
*^ mitted to a participation of all the privileges which the Engliik 
^ had purchafed at the expence of fb much bloody muft now 
^ be efteemed a body not lefs coafiderable in one kingdom^ than 
♦* they have long been in the other *."—** But (fays another 
^ author) the union at firft gave fuch little fatisfaftion, that^ 
*^ before fix years had elapfed, the fame party by whom it wa$ 
^* contra&ed, propofed to diflblve it, fi^om the real or imaginary 
^^ injuries which the nation had fuftained f .*' At this critical 
conjuncture then, it will eafily be fuppofed, a very different 
end diifimilar fyftem of manners and habits of thinking pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants of the fouthern fe£tions of our 
ifland ; but, as the prejudices againft the union fubfided, and 
mutual intercourfe in commercial concerns took place, the way 
was gradually fmootfaed for a nearer approach in fentiments 
and manners, lefs rigid and national than hitherto had appeared 
iince the great change took place with regard to the weight and 
confequence that Scotland bore in the political theatre of civi- 
lized Europe. 

But, as Edinburgh was the fcene of public tranfaStions both 
prior and fubfequent to the union, fome account of the ftate of 
fociety and manners in that city is indifpenfable in our furvey 
of that era. 

As Edinburgh, even at this day, cannot rank high as a com-- 
mercial city, far lefs fo nearly a century back ; and as a city, as 
well as a nation, is wealthy in proportion to the number, inge- 
nuity, and induftry of its inhabitants, we find that about the 
epoch of the union Edinburgh was but thinly inhabited, and 

♦ Robcrtfon's Hift. voL i. p. 254, t Laing'g Hid. voL ii. p. 351, 
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the citizens were neither ingenious nor indufl:ricus» and by con- 
fi^iience wenre poor. 

Agricuiture was in a wretched ftate all over the country ; 
even In the near neighbouihood of Edinburgh the quantity of 
walle land is inctedible. The manufadurei in that city npce 
pext to nothing ; atid the eKportii and imports at Leith^ the fea^ 
port df the Scotifh capital, were low in the extreisei by reafon^ 
chiefly^ of the newly -formed connexion of England and Scot« 
land, when the latter was e^duded from participating in the 
colonial trade of the former. 

Where trade is low^ cxcUe laws^ if rigerouiTy imforced, bcr 
come irkfbme and. oppreffive. Hence arbfe that difguft and hatred 
which the inhabitants of Edinburgh were at no patn$ to con^ 
ceal when the Board of Excife was eftabliihed in chat cityx 
But at firft they vented their fpleen in words only. 

Soon after the Prefbyterian form of church government wa& 
grafted on the tree of civil eftabliihment, Popery being vanquiih'* 
cd, and Epifcopacy laid low, the rigid aufterity aifumed by the 
church triumphant gave a fombre hue to every thing withif^ 
the circle to which the fhadow of thia newly-eredted temple 
reached. The priefts who ferved in this holy of holies were filled 
with ^horrence of all maimer of entertainments, whether 
innocent or otherwife. Their congregations^ of courfe, were 
itii^ired with a lively diilike oi the world, the flefli, and 
the devil. Moreover, as they came to the knowledge, by 
means of repeated trials and burnings for witchcraft, that Satan 
was fond to excefs of fiddling, piping, and dancing, they deemed 
it worfc than blafphemy to go to a little innocent hop, or to 
ftage-plays, the very fcrvice in which JuU Hornic delighted 

moft 
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ftioft. We have already feeif what efie£t5 fuch fentiments as 
the ri^ prefbyterians entertained about this time produced on 
the public entertainments of Edinburgh. 

But there were other ^lafles of inhabitants, whoie religious 
opinions and forms of worfliip and church difcipline were lefs 
rigid, yet whofe ideas of moral reditude were not lefs in concord 
with the immutable canons of right and wrong, truth and un« 
truth, juftice and injuftice, who, wanting that religious enthudafm 
by which their brethren of the newly*ereded church eminently 
dlftinguiflxed all their fpiritual tranfa^ions, fuflered the civil 
eftablifhment of their religion to be fupplianted, while the gay 
allurements of fublunary enjoyment proved too powerful for the 
willingnefs of the fpirit, the flefli being weak. It is needlefs to 
•fay, that the party alluded to were the Jacobites of the Scotifli 
cpifcopal perfuafion, many of whom were poor gentlewomen, 
whofe fathers, uncles, brothers, and male coufms, had little 
more to recommend them, than an agreeable perfon, a fmatcering 
of Greek and Latin, and rarely a little Low-Dutch, or German, 
French or Italian: they had, however, a fuperabundance of 
•family importance, which gave an air of fupercilious dignity to 
all their movements, together with an intolerable (hare of filly 
and infignificant vanity (for pride it could never be called), 
which ftrongly marked thofe fort gf people, " who (as Fletcher 
" of Sal ton fays) are all gentlemen^ only hecaufe they will not 
** work *.'* The morofe prefbyterians, whofe fathers had fuf- 
fered in the caufe of religion and liberty, by means of the per- 
fecuting fpirit of accurfed prelatic vindiftivenefs, and the blood- 

« 

• Sec "The Second Difcourfc on the Affairs of Scotland." Fletcher's Political 
Works, 
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thirfty difpontion of the rulers of the times of {he two Charlefes, 
and of James, the greatcft tyrant of the three, hated from the 
bottom of their fouls whatever favoured of popery and her ille- 
gitimate fifter prelacy, and every fource of rational entertainment 
in which the individuals of the two latter perfuafions feemed to 
delight. 

Hence we fee the origin and chief caufe of the continual 
diflike which, till within the lad fifty years, fubfifted between 
epifcopalians and prefbyterians in the metropolis of the north ; 
and how the jarring of civil and religious opinions aflfeded 
their fentiments and manners may very eafily be made to ap« 
Jpe*. 

The manners of the epifcopalians being more lively and 
feducing, many among the higher ranks of the prefbyterians^ 
fafcinated by the gaiety, urbanity, and elegant familiarity of the 
party whofe religious and political opinions they held in 
abhorrence, wifbed for the moment to forget that fo effential a 
difference was an eternal bar to that mutual confidence which 
is the bond of union in civil fociety : but an event foon happen- 
ed which fhewed clearly how little good faith was regarded in 
the focial intercourfe, where political and religious principles 
differ fo widely, and where the defigns of an ambitious indi- 
vidual become the main fpring of adion, even in the very 
bofom of joyous hofpitality. 

An attempt to feize Edinburgh by furprife, by about fifteen 
hundred men commanded by Brigadier-general Macintofh, in 
the name of the abjured Britifli monarch James VII. gave for a 
time a death blow to all intercourfe between the true blue Pret- 
byterians and the true blue Jacobites of the Epifcopal perfuafion* 

But 
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But this- ralh enterprife proving fruitlefs within three months 
after its emerging into view, about the latter end of December 
17 1 5 tranquillity was reftored throughout the country; and 
Edinburgh . remained undifturbed till the year 1736, when a 
remarkable event took place, which, marked indelibly the dif- ^ 
contented fpirit of thetimes more-than any thing prior to or 
^nce- that period. Before entering, however, on the particulars 
of this affair, let us obferve the prevailing^ manners about the 
time when it took place ; by which means we fhall be able in 
fome meaAire to account for the predominant- fentiments of the 
lower and higher orders of the people, in. fo far as they re- 
garded that fingular air of-myftery and- inviolable fecrecy with . 
which the conspiracy in qu^ftion was attended.: 

In the^ year. I7j8-the^ Town Council of Edinburgh fettled 
an annuity of 300 1. on^ the- chief magiftrate- during his. office, 
Jh order that he might i«^ith becoming . propi^iety maintain that 
decent andvrefpefl:able>appearance which his flation among his - 
fellow-citizens required. Prior to thiSy no fum • whatever, was » 
allowed out of the town's funds for this purpofe ; and the ex- • 
pences of the^ office were defrayed by perqiiifites derived from » 
leafes and lucrative employments in the . gift . of the Town -. 
Council. But no fooner had the. chief magiftrate.jjpen- put 
beyond the reach of dependence and low means to. fupport the 
dignity of his ofEce, than^.in conjun<aion with, the. prefbytery 
of Edinburgh,'they denounced their fellow-citizens .as .abandon- - 
ing the paths of true godlinefs,- and-as- being in the inordinate .^ 
indulgence of " vice and immorality, particularly horrid curfiog*; 
*' and. fwearing,.. breach of the Lord's day, drunkennefsj un^ 
" cleannefe, mocking at xeligion and religious exercifes, con- - 

"trarjr/ 
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" The behaviour 6f the- laft age (fays aiiotlier author) was vetf 
^'referved aad (lately. It would now be reckoned (lifF and 
*• formal. Whatever it was, it had certainly the effed of 
*' • making them more refpeded *." 

About 'this period too, the young ladies, befides receiving a 
pretty liberal education, were all bred good houfewives ; and it 
was no unufual circumftance for the families of wealthy citizens 
to appear at church and market in the woollen and linen cloths 
fpun in their own houfes, at which the mothers and daughters 
ailifted. The men, however, were lefs induftrious than the 
women. Poverty, and its ufual concomitant idlenefs, feemed 
as yet the inheritance of the Scots. The wealth with which 
their fhores abounded, and which the Dutch fifhers accumulated 
in their own coffers, lay as much negleded as if no fuch mine^ 
no lefs inexhauftible than valuable, was even known to exift. 

By this time the citizens of Edinburgh, in common with 
iheir fellow-fubjedls through North Britain, began to feel the 
preffure of taxes, which their connexion with England as an 
united kingdom had drawn upon them ; and a circumftance, 
which forcibly marks that diflike which became ftrong and ge- 
neral, took place while Caroline, the Queen Regent^ {in abfence 
of her hufband George 11. who was gone to his paternal 
dominions in Germany,) held the reins of government with a 
iirm and power&l arm, " 

The inhabitants of Edinburgh, when they aflembled in a 
tumultuous manner, feldom failed of accomplifhing'the defign 
they intended ; and this is true with regard to what is ufualKy 
.called the Porteus mob. While the tumults occafioned by »the 

t Sec " A Fathcr*5 Legacy to hisDaaghten.*' 
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unpopularity of the malt-tax ♦ were raging with the Xitmoft 
fury in other parts of Scotland, the Edinburghers remained 
filent yet fullen fpe^ators ; till at the execution of Andrew Wil- 
fan, a notorious fmuggler, from among the crowd of fpedators, 
4rho greatly fympathifed with the unhappy fufierer, as he loft 
his life in a cafe that was hardly deemed criminal, a few boys 
began to pelt the hangman while in the exercife of his duty* 
The officer of the city guard, who beaded the party that fur- 
rounded the fcaffold, thinking to make the boys defifl:, directed 
his men to prime and load with ball cartridge; but the mob« 
far from intimidated, becoming more tumultuous and darings 
Captain Porteus (the officer on duty) ordered his men to fire at 
random ; by which means many of the mob fell, fome being 
killed on the fpot, and not a few badly wounded, among whom 
were feveral perfons of condition, who had taken their ftations 
at windows, and were in no manner concerned in the riot. 

Porteus was arrefted, brought to trial for the murder of hie 
•fellow-citizens, and condemned to be hanged : but being re- 
commended to mercy, Queen Caroline, exercifmg the pecuKar 
privilege of royal power, extended her clemency fo far as to 
grant him a reprieve, " Whofoever (beds man's blood (fays 
<he infpired writer) by man (hall his blood be fhed." In 
the dead of the very night previous to the day which had been 
appointed for Porteus's execution, a number of men difguifed 
in women's clothes with great deliberation difarmed the city 
guard, barricaded the town's gates, fet fire to the door of the 
prifon, feized the perfon of Porteus, led him to the fpot where 

• All taxatiooy properly fpeaklng, is unpopular* as tt deprives the individual of fp 
much of the fruits of his labour without a vifible benefit. 

Vol. II. Uu he 
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he had ordered his men to fire on his defencelefs fellow-citizena, 
allowed him time to recommend his foul to mercy, (which was 
more than he had done to thofe whom his raCbnefs had hurried 
into eternity,) broke open a (hop in the Grafs-market, and took 
from it a jnece of rope for his fufpenfion, left the money on tMI 
counter, put the cord about his neck, threw the end of it over 
a dyer's pole, hoifted the unhappy man, fecured the rope, and 
left him there *fufpended. During the time this horrid fcene 
was ading, hardly a whifper was heard ; the whole afiair being 
more like a confpiracy than the cafual efFe£t of a momentary 
refentment ; and every attempt to difcover the perpetrators or 
abettors of this fummary but illegal proceeding proved fruit* 
lefs *. 

When the news of this outrage reached St. James's, Queen 
Caroline vowed vengeance againft Edinburgh, and was heard 
to fay, in the firft paroxyfm of her indignation, that fhe would 
make Scotland a hunting-park. This being told to Argyle, he 
is faid to have remarked, that if her Majefty perfilled in her 
refolution, it was high time for him to haften down, and 
gather his greyhounds. The hunting-match, however, was 
deferred till nine years after, when the grandfon of the ab- 
jured king rafhly attempted to replace his family on the 
Englifti throne ; to fruftrate which, a German huntfman with 
his chafleurs, penetrating the inmoft recefles of our foreflis, oc- 
cafioncd fad havock among human game. The difafters of thi« 
period (1745) made a deep and lading impreffion on the minds 

* The author has often converfed with one roan who was known to have been con- 
cerned in this murder : he always appeared mdancholj, and feldom opened his lips. 
He died in the year 1779* 

of 
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of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and once more (hewed them 
how little reafon there exifted for mutual conBdeace in each 
other when put to the fevereft of all tefl:8, that of an attempt to 
overthrow an eftabliihed form of government, which profefled 
to maintaun inviolate civil and religious libeny. 

But the moderation of the citizens of Edinburgh at this criti- 
cal conjundure will ever remain a memorial to their honour. 
Sufpe&ed of having a partial regard for the exiled chief of his 
nainei Stuatt, the firfl magiftrate pf the city, was brought to 
trial for negled); of duty, miibehaviour in public office, and vio- 
lation of the truft and duty of his office, it being alleged that 
the vidorious army of Prince Charles Edward had gained en« 
tirance into the capital without the fmalleft oppofition« How-- 
ever, after a trial of unprecedented duration ^, the chief magi- 
ftrate was, by a refpedable jury of his fellow-citizens, unani« 
moully found Not guilty^ to the no fmall difappointment ^ 
the ruling party. 

From Michaelmas 1 745 (the ufual time of year for eleding 
the municipality) till January 1 747, the city of Edinburgh was 
without a civil government, owing to the anarchy which pre« 
vailed in that city when the rebels were mafters of it, and durii^ 
the delays in the cafe of its chief magiftrate. But application 
being made to the fountain of honour, power^ and good 
government, the king was gracioufly pleafed to order the bur* 
gefles of his ancient city of Edinburgh to refume their rights^ 
fo that a municipality of found and unequivocal principles 
might rule, who abjured the pope, the pretender, and the devih 
This was the more neceiTary too, becaufe this municipality^ 

■ 

♦ It laftcd ninety-four houn. 
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cdnflfting of tbirty^tbree individuals, pofTefles the exclufive right 
of fending a perfon to the Houfe of Commons, who is faid to re* 
prefent the metropolis of North Britain, containing upwards ol& 
a hundred thoufand inhabitants, in the imperial parliament of 
the Britifti ifles. The firft a£t of the newly-created magifttacy 
and newly-eleded office-bearers was, to addrefs their beloved 
fovereign on the fuppreffion of the rebellion ; and, in token of 
their profound efteem and lively gratitude, they prefented the 
duke of Cumberland with the freedom of the city in a fuperb 
gold box, accompanied with a fuitable complimentary addrefs; 
richly interlarded with expreflions of great regard and exalted 
admiration. 

The Scots, at length, feeing every well-grounded hope of 
freeing themfelves from their connexion with England as an 
united commonwealth, and the fond wifhes of the Jacobites of 
reftoring the exiled family of Stuart to the Britifh throne, vanifh 
into air, quietly fubmitted, confcious, at leaft, of having to the 
utmoft of their power repeatedly attempted to accomplifli both 
thefe ends, by means, it is true, not calculated to infure, or even 
promife, eventual fiiccefs ; and the inhabitants of Edinburgh; 
;9rhen the keen edge of party fpirit was blunted by time, and 
mutual confidence was reftored, cordially embraced one common 
intereft. And, now, the tide of opinion gliding fmoothly along in 
one diredlion ; liberality of fentiraent expanding daily ; the pul- 
pit, the bar, and the bench, filled with perfons of moderation and 
talents ; the univerfity rearing in its bofom the future ornaments 
of the civil and ecclefiaftical departments, and the diftinguifhed 
luminaries of the Scotiih literati ; all, all concurred in haftening 
^he happy era, when a ftate of civil fociety, in refined and 
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poiiihed maimers fecond to none in any fedion of Europe^ fhould 
eventually obtain, and difiufe its influence in every diredion. 

Let us now take a furvey of the ftate cf fbciety and-manners 
in the capital of North Britain^ about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Long before the period to which we now direct our attention^ 
a free and fpeedy communication betweetr London and Edin-* 
burgh had been fully eftablifhed ; in confequence, the language, 
tafte, and manners of the two capitals gradually aflimilating, and 
nearer and nearer approaching in their political and commercial 
intercourfe and fpeculations, the inhabitants of Edinburgh faw 
clearly that the way to wealth and diftindion lay open to all 
whofe talents and induftry were excited by the hope of reward, 
honouf, and celebrity. Still they were poor in purfe, but not fa 
in fpirit ; their mental refources contained a mine of inexhaufti-- 
ble knowledge j and, as knowledge is power, fo, in the proper 
exercife of that power, the rock on which the temple of Famet 
ftood, though feen afar, was to be climbed, and a feat fecured 
in that facred fane to which all eyes are eagerly direded. 

Befides the ufeful and more neceflary branches of learning 
taught in the fchools and univerfity of Edinburgh, the brna* 
mental accomplifliments of mufici dancing, and drawing, were 
deemed indifpenfable in the plan of a polite education : hence 
mailers in their feveral departments found encouragement in 
Edinburgh in the exercife of their profeflions. . 

An aflembly for dancing had exifted from the year 1710*, 
though it was not till the year 1746 that it was eftablifhed as a 

■ 

• There was an aflembly room m George's SquarCf which has lately been totally 
altered, and converted into a dwelling houfe. 

public 
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public entertainneaCy oa a fimilar footing mih other A0)»nbU€t 
of the like nature in everjr great, dty throughout Euirope. The 
room in which the company aflembledy bdng iinaU and tncom* 
modioue^ was changed for one very Uttie better ; but when the 
George's Square afTembly-rooms were finifhed, the accommo** 
dation in all refpeds was excellent. 

In the year 1728, die mufical fociety of Bl Mary's chq>el was 
firft inftituted ; and in 1746^ when the Prinice of Hefle was in 
Edinburgh, the governor of the mufical fociecy aod the members 
of the catch-club gave an elegant entertainment in honour of 
that prince, and added mnfic to the feaft ^. 

In the fune year ( 1 746) the little theatre in the Canongate 
was erected by Lacy R^an of Covent Garden ; and a few years 
after, an a£fair took place, which fhewed in the mod unequivocal 
manner that the embers of party ipirit, which wanted but a 
breath to kindle them into flame, were not wholly extmgui(hed« 
Every national event is either the fubje<£l of a fong or a tune^ 
or both. The tot^l overthrow of the rebels at CuUodcn was 
commemorated by an anniverfary ; and on that night, in the 
year 1749, the play-houfc was open, and feveral military 
gentlemen were prefenL The orchcftra were called on to play 
the anniverfary tune of Gulloden. The audience being a mixed 
one, and at this period a very large proportion of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh being of the Scotifh epifcopal perfuafion,of courfe 
Jacobites, prefented this rude mode of reminding them of the 
misfortunes which the country had but recently experienced, 
and, by way of reproof, ordered the muficians to flrike up 
** Toure wckomcy Charlie Stuart.'* No fooner was this complied 

* Arnot's Hift. of £din. p. 381. 
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tvith, than, drawing their fwords, the o£Eu:ers leaped on the ftage, 
attacked the fiddlers, who fled in the ohfet, and like wild^ducks 
dived below the ftage ; while the military heroes, triumphant, 
ftrutted over the boards, till one, more . ccnfpicuous than the 
reft, and better known to many pttefent, flipped his foot and fell 
flat on his belly, when peals of laughter burft from every corner 
of the houfe at the figure the proftrate fon of Mars cut in the 
glorious rencontre. The aflailants, however, did not long 
remain matters of the bloodlcfs field ; from the galleries, efpeci- 
ally, a fhower of apples, fnuflf-boxes, fticks, pieces of torn 
benches, and all forts of miflile fragments that were at hand, 
were levelled at them. Judging it therefore prudent to change 
the pofition, and attack their opponents in the rear, they quitted 
the ftage, and, coming round to the ftairs which led to the 
galleries, afcended fword in hand, with an intention to take 
them by ftorm. Meanwhile, the highland chairmen apprized 
of the caufe and nature of the tumult, feized their chair-poles^ 
and attacked the aflailants in the rear, while engaged warmly 
with their opponents in front, who made a ftout refiftance. Over- 
powered, however, by numbers, the ofBcers were forced to 
yield, and furrendered at difcretlon : covered with confufion at 
their folly and raftinefs, they were fuffered to difperie on parole *. 
This was among the laft political fquabbles which have happened 
from that period to the prefent time at any place of public enter- 
tainment in Edinburgh f . 

• Arnot's Hift. p. 374. 

f Since the French revolution^ a riot took place at the Edifibargh theatre on a iffght 
wh^n the play of King Charles I. was a£ted. 
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Soon after the abolitloa of hereditary jurifdidliion, trade and 
commerce quickening into life, and waxing flronger and more 
/durable, tbe.profeflion of the law became a more permanent atid 
lucrative fource of reputation and emolument than it had been, 
by reafon of cafes new and unprecedented, which, in the inter- 
courfe of commercial fpeculations, arofe and were brought into 
courts of law. Moreover, as aAs of parliament were annually 
multiplying, and trade and taxation involved in mazes of per- 
plexity, the interference of lawyers became abfolutely necelTary : 
the courts of juflice long eftablifhed in Edinburgh confequently 
drew crouds of clients thither, who, in anxious fufpenfe, year 
after year waited the iffue of their caufes* Hence the great 
increafe of bufmefe at the parliament houfe, which fince the 
middle of the century has continued augmenting in the ratio of 
the trade and flourifhing ftate of our national commerce. 

About the period under review, the tavern was the ufual re- 
fort of the lawyer and his clients ; and he hardly received a 
brief any where but in fome apartment of that tavern where he 
was to be found^*. At this time drinking became prevalent 
among all ranks of people,, and even at this day the fhameful 
habit but too generally obtains. 

Among the gentlemen of the long robe who, foon after the 
latter half of the century advanced, were rifing into confequence 
not only in their profeflion but as men of letters, were Lords 
Monboddo, Kaimes, and Hailes, alfo Arnot, Cfofby, Maclaurin, 
CuUen, Erlkine, and others, fome of whom have fmce been 
raifed to the bench f . To this era, too^ belong Robertfon, 

» Arnot's Hift. p. 358. 

•^ It will be rcmemberedy that the Earl of Rofslyn was bred to the Scotifli bar, 

Hume, 
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Hume, and Henry, the hiftorians; Fergufon, Wallace, and Smith, 
the ornaments of commercial and political philofophy, and the 
philofophy of the httosian mind; and Blair, whofe writings are mo- 
dels of purity in compofition, and whofe labours, for thefe laft fifty 
years, ceafed but with his exxftence *. He ought ever to be held 
up to the riling generation as an ornament to literature, whole 
luilre, like the diamond, the more it is handled the brighter it 
fparkies, and ftill the more brilliant will its native beauties ap- 
pear to the difcerning eye of true tafte and corre^ judgment. 

In mentioning the great improvers of fcience and literature 
of the laft fifty years, Goodal, Ruddiman^ Stuart f, and 
Smellie, muft not be omitted. And among the chief improvers 
of the medical art were Gull en, Black, Monro, Gregory, Hopf, 
Home, Duncan, and (though laft, not lefs deferving of im- 
mortality) the author of what is called the Brunonian Sjfiem^ 
Dr« John &own, whofe names have reached the utmoft parts 
of the habitable globe, and whom pofterity will ^ver bold in 
grateful remembrance. 

But before we proceed further, it may be proper to 
take a more minute furvey of the (ituation, and habits and 
manners in domeftic life, of the inhabitants of Edinburgh about 
the period under confideration. 

As yet the improvements which now appear in and about 
Edinburgh were little farther advanced than the eredion of the 
Royal Exchange, which was a goodly cartieft of the elegance 
and accommodation which awaited the inhabitants of that city* 

* For a fketch of the life of Dr. Hugh Blairy fee the Sct^tt Ma^oAhte for January 
1801. 
f Dr. Gilbert Stuart. 
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In confequence of the increafing population, and Tmall ntrm- 
ber of houfes in proportion, families were crowded together 
into one lodging, confifting for the moft part of one, and feldom 
of two floors ; and even families of the firfl; diftindion occupied 
houfes at that period which few tradefmen, or people of ftill 
inferior rank, would put up with at prefent *• Hence arofe that 
difregard to cleanlinefs which fo remarkably difgraced the metro- 
polis of North Britain long after the period to which we allude. 
It were to little purpofe to dwell on fcenes and circumflances fuf- 
ficiently defcribed and commented on by other writers ; and by 
none more faithfully delineated, or with greater pleafantry turiv- 
ed into ridicule, than^by our celebrated coimtryman Smollet, par- 
ticularly in that inimitable performance intitled ^^ The Expedition 
of Humphrey Clinker," wherein the manners of the inhabitants 
of North Britain, and of Edinburgh in particular, are held up to 
xriew in a variety of lights extremely amufing and inftrudivc. 
But, before the loofe and imp^fed hints thus oflfered, refpeding 
the progrefs of fociety and manners in Edinburgh, be brought 
to a clofe, a flight retrofpedt of the ftate of literature in the 
Scotifli metropolis, from the firft eftabliflament of the prefs to 
the prefent time, may not be deemed an article unworthy of 
intereft at this advanced (lage of elegant and ufefiil learning. 

It is univerfally allowed, that the art of printing was difcovered 
fometime toward the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
firft book printed in London was in the year 1481 f, and the 
moft ancient fpecimen of printing in Edinburgh hitherto found, 
was a collegian of pamphlets preferved In the Lawyer's library, 

♦ Sec Creech's Lettersy Stat, Ace. vol. vi. p. 583. 

f Palmer's Hift. of Printing, p. 353. Sec alfo Ames's Typograph, Antiq. 
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which were printed in 1508*. But the'Scotifli prefs was no 
fooner fet in motion than the church took the alarm, and anathe- 
matized its licentious labours. Among its earlieil productions was 
a breviary compofed by the bifhop of Aberdeen for the ufe of 
the cathedral of that city, the firft volume of which was printed 
m 1509, and the fecond volume in 15 10. In 1540, by order of 
James V. the afts of parliament from 1535 to 1540 were printed 
by Thomas Davidfon, king's printer, the firft native printer on 
record whofe name is preferved f. Before this time, however, 
(in 1526,) one Jodocus Badtus Afctnjius printed HeBor Boecc^ 
Hiftory of Scotland in Latin. But, as already hinted, the art of 
printing, fo admirably adapted to the difFufion of knowledge, 
fada, and opinions, was marked with an evil eye by the eccle- 
fiaflical oppugners of reformation. When compolitions from, 
the pens of Sir David Lindfay and George Buchanan iffued 
from the prefs, and were read, by thofe who could read, with 
that avidity natural to human curiofity when keen irony and 
lacerating fatire, drefled in all the charms of vernacular dialed, 
in flowing numbers or profaic harmony of ftyle, of which the 
Scoto-Saxon of that era was fuiceptible, were prepared with due 
point and vigorous application, the wonder is not why typo- 
graphy was reftrided to royal licence, but that it was fuflfered 
on any account to exift in Scotland. The time, however, was at 
hand when an event was to take place which in its confequences 
involved not only the liberty of the prefs, but likewife was to 

^.Before this book was difcoveredy the Aberdeen Breviary, printed in 15091 was the 
earlieft then known, Watfon's Hift« of Printing. See alfo CUahners's Life of Rud- 
diman> p. So. 

f Lord Hailes's Remarks. See alfo Ames, p. 573. 
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free the human underftanding from ignorance and erron Need 
the Reformation be named as this great event ? 

Even after the Reformation^ Ufurpation^ Reftoration, and 
Revolution, the Edinburgh prefs had to ftruggle for mere exift* 
cnce. In 1695, Watfon, author of the Hiftory of Printing, was 
the firft, after William and Mary afcended the throne, who 
carried the art of printing in Edinburgh to any d^;ree of de« 
gance and corre£bnefs. Few Scotiflx authors, however, at this 
ftage of Scotifh literature, ventured to commit their labours to 
the prefs ; although there were four printing-prefles eftablifhed 
m the town, yet the reprinting of Engliih books and law*papers 
eonftituted the chief and mod lucrative branches of the trade. 
Bookfellers were few in number *. The learned grammarian 
ti Scotland) Ruddiman, Was cotemporary with Watfon, and the 
literary worid knows how much it is indebted to this amidble 
and accompliihcd fcholar for his ingenious and .ufeful labours as 
an author, an editor, and a printer f , whofe like the world may 
ntver again witnefs ; nor will his name be lefs famous among 
the raoft learned typographers mentioned in the Hiftory of 
Printing, the Jahfens, the Stephcni(es, or Aldus and Badius, not 
eicceptefd. 

With the accompliflied Ruddiman were connected feveml 
men of diftinguiihed abilities, among whom Henry Home, 
Lord Kaimes, deferves particularly to be mentioned. Thefe 
aflbciates of Ruddiman formed a kind of literary fociety, the 

^ MoTiikSOi It 19 believedy was the principal bookfeller of this period. Paton,^ 
M^Emii and Freebatn»9 were Ekewlfe in trade, and publiihed good books. 

f The firft produdion of Ruddiman^s prefs was Abercromby's Martial AtchieTe* 
nentSi toI. iL Chalmers's Life <rf &ttd* p. iu 

firft. 
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firft, it is believed, north of the Tweed. This took place in the 
year 1 7 1 8 *. To this literary circle fucceeded, in 1 73 1 , the 
Society for the Improvement of Medical Knowledge, This 
fbciety, in fome meafure coeval with the £dinburgh School of 
Medicine, publi(hed the firft volume of its Tranfadtions in the 
year 1732 j fmce which, the feries of obfervations begun at this 
epoch has been carried on under various titles to the prefent 
day f • This medical fociety was fucceeded by the Pbyfical and 
Literary Society^ but the troubles of the year 1745 interrupted 
the frequent meetings of its members. In 1752, however, the 
fociety was refumed ; and in 1 754 a volume of Phyfical and 
Literary Eflays appeared ; this volume was fo well received, 
that the fociety publifhed foon after two others, which were 
alfo much valued for their erudition and refearch. The fociety 
ftill exifts, under the title of the Royal Society of Edinburgby the 
TranfaQions of which are periodically laid before the philo- 
fophical world. In 1748, the celebrated author of " An In^ 
quiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations y^ ** The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments/' &c. fixed his refidence at Edin- 
burgh, where, during the year 1749, he read ledures on Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres, ^' under the patronage (as his learned 
biographer % informs us) of Lord Kaimes."— " About this time, 
too, he contraded a very intimate friendfhip, which continued 
without interruption till his death, with Mn Alexander 
Wedderburn, now Earl of Rosslym, and with Mr. 

* Chalmers's Life of Rudd!man> p. 84. 

f Viz. Dttncan's Med. Comin, 

\ Mr. Dugald Stewartf ProfefTor of Moral Philofophy in the UniTeriity of Edin* 
burghi whom the author of thefe pages is psoud to call Mafter. 

WllLIAM 
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William Johnstone, now Mr. Pulteney V* with whom, 
and the late celebrated Drs. Blair and Robertson, he car- 
ried on a periodical work called The Edinburgh Review^ which 
was to have been publifhed every fix months. The firft num- 
ber appeared in January, and the fecond in July, 1755, after 
which -it was no longer profecuted, having been knocked on 
the head by a well-written pamphlet, intitled " A View of the 
Edinburgh Review, pointing out the Spirit and Tendency of 
that Paper," printed in the year 1 756. 

By this time David Hume's writings were rapidly gaining 
ground. Smith, and two of his coadjutors, were confidered 
as little better than freethinkers ; while Blair and Robercfon 
-were looked on by their fandtified brethren as learned divines 
of doubtful principles : and what ftrongly impreffed the zealots 
and hypocritical paftors of the Prefbyterian church was, the 
accomplilhments, erudition, and ta&e of thefe luminaries of 
modern literature. Moreover, at the very time when the above 
publication was fuppreffed, the tragedy of Douglas was brought on 
the ftage, its author, too, a clergyman of the eftabliflied church! 
fl[ell yawned ; the . devil burft forth j the uproar commenced ; 
the old women of both fexes were panic ftruck ; the children 
cried " What's the matter ?" The young and the gay went to 
fee; the. churchmen gnaflied their teeth, and uttered groans, 
.portentous of the future fate of holy zeal commixed with vile 
hypocrify. Strange to tell, from this circum fiance, namely, 
that of a clergyman writing an elegant claffical drama, the firft 
too that appeared from the pen of a Scotchman, a divifion in the 
church, as marked as that of the Britifh Houfe of Commons, 

• Sincci Sir William Pultcncy, Bait* 

took 
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took place/ which has lafted for nearly half a century, with 
little or no variation, but, at the fame time, with a temper that 
feldom or never breaks forth beyond the boundaries of civility 
and due decorum. 

From the time when the Edinburgh Review fell dead from the 
prefs, no periodical publication of merit appeared, till, in 1768, 
the Weekly Magazine, or Edinburgh Amufement, printed by 
and for Walter Ruddiman, in which were contained original 
eflays on manufaAures, agriculture, literary topics, extrads 
from new publications, feledtions from other magazines, early 
intelligence as a newfpaper, &c. Poflefling novelty and a con«- 
fiderable (hare of merit, moreover being afforded to the reader 
at fhort intervals at a cheap rate, this publication had a rapid 
and extenfive fale, and continued for a confiderable length of 
time afterwards under the title of " Ruddiman s Weekly Maga^ 



ztm. 



In Oftober 1773, " The Edinburgh Magazine and Review, 
by a Society of Gentlemen," printed by W. Smellie for W. 
Creech, made its appearance, and, after maintaining an exift- 
ence with much dignity and felf-importance,^ died a Roman 
death in Auguft 1776, having previouHy announced the exit of 
one of its firft contributors, David Hume^ Efq. the celebrated 
hiftorian, well known for his political and philofophical works^. 
To this fociety of Reviewers belonged the late ingenrous Dr. 
Gilbert Stuart ; and the literary mifcellany conducted by them 
is {Irongly marked with the peculiar habits of thought and mode 
of expreflion of that fingular and eccentric genius. 

* For foxne account of thii publication fee Sm<;llie'8 Literary and Chara&eriftical 
Lives. 

la 
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In 1 785 ** The Edinburgh Magazine^ or Literary Mifcellany^^ 
printed by Macfarquhar and Elliot, for J. Sibbald, Parliament 
Square, came forth, and ftill continues in exiftence, having 
pafTed into different hands fmce its firft publication. 

But the oldeft periodical journal or literary repofitory that 
Edinburgh poffeifes is, " The Scots Magazine^^ which was begun 
in 1739, and was then printed by Sands, Brymer, Murray, and 
Cochrane, The fons of the two latter printers ftill carry on 
this judicious, correA, and valuable publication, which has fub« 
fifted with undiminiihed reputation for more than ^xty years ! 
In this mifcellany, from its commencement to the prefent time, 
will be found a correct lift of all the literary works of merit, the 
produfkion of Scotiftx writers j which will better difplay the 
progrefs of literature in North Britain than any analyfis, how- 
ever impartial, accurate, and elaborate, fuch an attempt might 
prove. 

It now remains to mention the origin and progrefs of the 
Edinburgh newfpapers. To Oliver Cromwell, then, is the 
capital of Scotland indebted for its 6rft publication of a newf- 
paper. Mercurius PoUticuSy on the 26th October 1653, iflued 
from the prefs at Leith*. Chriftopher Higgin, whom Cromwell 
had carried with him as printer to the Englifh army with which 
he invaded Scotland, remiained atLeith, and in November 1652 
began reprinting a London newfpaper for the information of 
the foldiers of the ufurper's army ; but afterwards, as noticed 
.above, it was continued for the benefit of the community at 
ilarge. On the 31ft of December 1660, the firft number of 

* This paper was afterwards printed at £dinbHrgh) in 1660, under the name of 
Mcreurltu PuBKcuf. See Chalmers'a Life of Ruddlman, P* i-^?* 
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^< Mercurius Calboonius'' appeared; but after tea num- 
bers were publifhed, it was dropped. Ta this fhort-lived newf- 
paper fucceeded " The Kingdonis Intelligencer^^ which merely 
retailed the news of London. In February x 699^ *^ The Edin^ 
burgh Ga%ette^^ was firft printed, (by James Watfon, author of 
the Hiftory of Priiiting,) under royal authority. In February 
1705, " The Edinburgh Courant"^ was publiflied. " The Scots 
Courant*^ was alfo printed by Watfon, who had transferred the 
Edinburgh Gazette to another publifher, John Reid. Thus 
Edinburgh was in pofleflion of three newfpapers at the era of 
• the Union. In December 1 7 1 8, The Edinburgh Evening Courant 
was darted ; (ince which period it continues to be printed by 
J)avid Rofnjay^ the ingenious author of ** Military Memoirs of 
Great Britain, or a ^iftory of the War 1755 — I763^£daiburgh9 
1779." In April 1720 " The Caledonian Mercury^ made its 
appearance, and has been continued ever fmce. The learned 
Ruddiman was at one time editor of this paper ^, and its repu- 
tation has not diminifhed in the hands of his fuccelTors. The 
next newfpaper that appeared was ** The Edinburgh Advertifer;* 
and within thefc twelve years ^ The Herald^ Gazetteer^ ScoU 
Chronicle^ and others, have ftruggled for exiftence, fome of 
which have funk under the preflure of the times. Indeed, it is 
much to be feared, that, if the threatened additional duty on 
paper takes place f, not only the newfpapers muft decreafe in 
number, but of the twenty printing-houfes at prefent in Edin- 
burgh, one half muil be fliut up ; of the thirty bookfellers and 
dationers, one third mud become infolvent ; and of the eleven 

* Chalmers's Life of Ruddiman^ p. 127. 

^ Sinct wfiting the above^ an additional duty hat been impoCed. 
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mudc-fellers at this hour in buflnefs *, it will exhibit a 
miracle if one third ftand their ground. Befides the pe- 
riodical publications mentioned above^ ^^ The Mirror*^ and 
** The Zjounger^^ two works of elegance and tafte as literary 
compofitionSi and fo well received as to have gone through 
feveral editions, have been given to the world by the Edinburgh 
literati. 

In ihort, fo fpeedy and eafy is the communication now between 
London and EclRnburgh, that, in pafling from the one capital to 
the other, the time in which the journey ia performed, owing 
to the rapidity of the conveyance, fhortens, as it were, the 
diftance fo wonderfully, that, on flepping into the mail coach at 
£dinbiu*gh, and defcending the fteps into the inns at Berwick, 
Newcaftle, York, and London, it feems but travelling through 
one and the fame city, ftretched along an knmenfe thorough£ire 
crowded with people eager in the acquirement of fame and 
wealth. 

^ From the Dttmber of nufic (bops and mufical-inftrumtnt maken in Edinburgh, it 
might natttrally be fuppofcd that a genuine taite for mufic prevailed ; but is this thr 
mitl 

Lop$ Greettf Can$n MWt^ 
IOI& March itou 
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NOTE [A], VoL I. Page 79. 

npHE Ctuation of Alaa is tnil jr pleafant Its harbour is goodj and there is (afe 
anchorage for veiTels of conHderable burden immediately at the entrance of 
it. The depth of water in this harbour is three feet and a half more than in the 
harbour of Leith, notwithftanding that the latter is upwards of feventeen miles 
nearer the fea. At fpring tides the water rifes from feventeen to twenty-two 
feet; and there is at all times a depth of from twelve to fifteen feet. The breadth 
of the Forth is about a mile. From Stirling to Aloa is feven miles nearly by 
land; but the windings of the Forth meafure^ from the bridge of Stirling to the 
quay of Aloa, a length of nineteen miles and a half. According to returns made 
a few years agO| the (hipping belonging to Aloa amounted to 7241 tons> which 
affords conftant employment for 500 feamen. The ftaple commoi^ty is coal* in 
which trade the greater number of tlie vefiels are engaged. For the fize of the 
place, the export and import trade is confiderable, and is principally carried on 
with Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, &c. The exports chiefly confift of 
coals and glafs bottles. The imports are iron, flax, linfeed, grain, wood, &c. 

The branches of manufacture at Aloa are glafs bottles, bricks and tiles, and 
tanning of leather. Formerly, there was a pretty confiderable manufa£fcory for 
tobacco. Camblets, too, ufed to be manufactured here, and fent to the Englifh 
market, whence they come back to this country, to be retailed to the natives at 
an advanced price! This branch has been on the decline of late years. The 
making of narrow and broad cloths has recently been introduced on a fmall fcale. 
Linens and muflins are made, and fent to Glafgow. A fmall iron-foundry and 
other iron works have been e(tabli{hed for fome time back. The ingenious fa- 
mily of the Meikles, engineers and millwrights, well known for their inventionf 
in machinery, have been long fettled here. 

Y y 2 The 
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The coal mine» of Aloa have been worked ever fince the ^ear 1623. Farmerlft 
the mhters were a rudej immoral fet of beings, and were held in perpetual flave* 
ry : within thefe thirty years, however, an emancipation has, in fome degree^ 
taken place ; and, their children having learned to read and write, a remarkable 
change in their manners and mode of living has enfued. The worthy reprefenta- 
tive of the Erjkines of Mar ^ who b the principal proprietor of Aloa, hasbeftowed 
great pains to bring about this happy event ; and it is but juftice to acknowledge^ 
that in every thing which regards the comfort and condition of tlx^e around him 
he takes an a£tive and ufeful part. His family refidence is Aloa tower, which 
he has greatly improved. It is fuppofed to have been built prior to the year 
1300*. 

Agriculture around Aloa has made rapid advances within the laft twenty years. 
The fpirit of improvement, extending in every direflion, ihews itfelf in all manner 
of rural economy. Plowing matches were firft inftituted in the neighbourhood 
of Aloa, by Hugh Rioch of the Hiltoun, a fpirited and enterprifing farmer, ia 
the year 17S4 *> fince which period, they have been adopted throughout Scotland, 
and in many parts of England. (See « A General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Clackmannan, by John Francis Erfktne, £fq. of Mar/') But one 
circumftance,- (ingular in its nature, and chara£beriftic in no {mall degree of ai 
narrow fpirit of unaccountable prejudice, deferves particular remark. In the 
neighbouring parilh of Clackmannan^ about two miles further down the Fortli^ 
Alexander Verkte^ a farmer's fervant, who gained the chief prize at the firft 
ploughing match, was, in 1793, fent for to his Majefty's farm at Windfor, ia 
order to inftruft the perfons employed there in the art of ploughing. The 
Scotiih ploughman began his operations in the royal prefence, and obtained the 
fmile of approbation and regard. It was frankly confefled by every one, that, in 
point of excellence, no fuch {doughing had before been feen in that part of the 
country. Next morning, however, in (lead of Vertue's refuming his work, he wa» 
ordered ^< not to go near the King's farm at Windfor, on any account whatever^ 
nor have the fmalleft intercourfe with his Majefty's farm fervants." Thus was^ 
this ingenious ftranger difmified without further ceremony ; and, after receiving 
fome confideration for a journey of four hundred and thirty miles, lofs of time> 
Sec. he was permitted to return to Scotland. 

* Since th« above wu written, Aloa houfe has been burnt to the ground, the old tower (which is in- 
lieight eighty-nine feet, and its walls eleven fcet in thicknefs) excepted. Many valuable pidares and 
UMll of the furniture were confumed : the family papers, however, were faved^ This untoward event 
happened in Ansuft iSoo* 

Oack-^ 
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Cfadmamian is tlie eoamy Iowa of die ihbe to vixusb k ^tcs iu iuim<% 
Though beautifiiUj fitvated on a gentljr inclkiisgcQiineaGC, on which the anqieot 
tower of the Braces appetva ibe moft ihikkig objeSt, ovorlwUag the rich an^ 
extenfive plain diroogh which the Forth winds its waters from the Grampian 
momitains to the fea \ yet ^ 'Wvetched appeanuice of the honfes, with hardly a» 
exception, forms a ftriking contvaft to the beauty an4 grandeur of the fcenery 
around it. Without trade or avtificerSt dus vilU^e \$ faft haftening to decay. la 
its neighbourhood are the refidenoea of Mr. Bruce of Kennet> and Mr. Georgp^ 
Abercromby of Tullibody, th^Tcnerabk father of Sir Ralph Abercromby, Com« 
mander in chief of the military forces of Nor^ Britain. Mr* Brace's houfe wa» 
lately built, and is in a ftyle of elegance and iupipbci^y that marks the tafte an(^ 
judgment of its owner. Brucefield, the refidexice of Sir Ralph Abercro^by'a 
father, lias nothing either of convenience or ornament to recommend it to notice ;^ 
but the venerable father of the Britifli general, now in the ninety-fifth year of hi» 
age, may be mentioned witlv regard and refpe£^. He was born on his patei:nal 
eftate of Tullibody, in the neighbouring parifli (Aloa), in the year 1705, wa$ 
called to the Scotifli bar in 1 718, and is the oldeft lawyer living of the coUc^ge of 
juftice. He enjoys in an uncommon degree the ufe of all his intelleftual facul-* 
ties, and his adive powers in a manner becoming his advanced period of exift- 
ence. He has alio the pleafing and lingular felicity of feeing his offspring high 
in celebrity and in offices of importance. The cup of his enjoyment was lately 
greatly embittered by the death of his third fon. Lord Abercromby, one of the 
fenators of the Court of Seflion* Yet there remain two others, higlUy diftin- 
guiflied for their military talents ; namely, his fecond fon. Sir Robert, Goveraor 
of Bombay, and Commander in chief of the forces in Bengal ; and his eldeft (on 
and heir. Sir Ralph, whofe vtartial fame is very confiderable. As a country 
gentleman, atfo, ever attentive to all within the circle of his movement, the latter 
ftands high in the eftimation of his neighbours and dependants : and, when his 
military glory (hall have fallen into oblivion, when the art of war fliall be heard of 
as the idle tales of tournaments and feats of chivalry, it will be gratefully remem- 
bered, that he was the friend of the poor deftitute, the patron of ufeful knowledge, 
and the promoter of education among the meaneft cottagers : as an instance, it 
may be mentioned that, in the village of Tullibody, on his paternal eftate, a read- 
ing fchool, under' his immediate infpefkion, was eftabliihed many years back.. 
The fons of our Scotifli gcneraliffimo* bid fair to rival their fariier in refpeaability 
and fame. The one is a lawyer and the other a foldier. The intereft of the 

• Since the above wu wriuen> the s«]Iant Sir Ralph has been killed at the bead of his army in EgjrptJ' 

father 
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father may conduce to the adva&cemeat «f tfae&ma^ and thas fortune be made to 
fmile and beam around the gray head of the grandfather^ as he fiiiks to repofe« 
full of jearSi and crowned vith honour and profperity *• 

Another venerable perfenage, who attained a length of days rarely the lot of 
humanity, defenres particular notice in this place, vis. Katherine Brucey widow 
of Henry Bruce, the laft laird of Chckmannan. This eftate remained in the 
family of Bruce, in the dired line, from the days of David IL till the year 1772. 
In the old tower, which ftill remains, were kept, in the pofleffion of the above 
mentioned lady, a two-handed fword of large five, and a helmet, faid to have 
leen the fame that Robert Bruce wore Mt the battle of Bannockburn ; both of 
which are now poflefled by the prefent earl of Elgin, who difputes the chieftain* 
Ihip of the Bruces with Bruce of Kennet. In Katherine Bruce, who reached her 
ninety*fifth year, and died in November 1790, the dire£t line became extinA. 
<< The memory of thi^ lady (fays the author of the Statiftical Account of the 
Parifli of Clackmannan) will ever be revered by all who knew her. She was one 
of thofe rare charadlers which at times appear on earth as the ornament of their 
nature. To all the high fentiments of a dignified and enlightened mind, ihe 
added thofe amiable virtues of the heart which render their influence irrefiilible. 
As long as {he lived, therefore, the Tower of Clackmannan was frequented by 
her numerous friends and acquaintances, of various ranks, and of all ages ; for 
her extreme weight of years had not made the leaft imprefEon upon that happy 
vivacity and cheerfulnefs of temper which had always made her company fo 
much the admiration and the delight of her friends. She was formed to fupport 
to the k(l, with undiminidicd dignity, the charaAer of the race from which (he 
was fprung." See Stat. Ace. vol. xiv- And for the defcription of an interefting 
interview between this venerable defcendant of tie Bruce and the late celebrated 
Ayrfhire bard, Robert Burns, fee Curry's Life of Bums, lately publiflied. 

In the neighbourhood of Clackmannan are extenfive coal works, iron works, 
and diftilleries. Previous to 1788, the diftilleries of Kilbogie and Kennetpans 
MTcre carried on with a fpirit of entcrprize unknown in former periods in this 
part of our ifland : fince the duties have been levied on the Scotifh diftillerie^ 
however, and particularly of late years, the works have been fufFered to fall into 
ulecay. " Prometheus was painted (fays Darwin) as dealing fire from heaven. 



* since writini^ the above, the foUowing notice of his death appeared in the Edinburgh Courant of 
June 14, xSco; " Geer^i jihtrcrcmlj, £r<). of Tullibod/j died here [Edinbsrgh] on the Sth inftant^ in the 
^yh year of bis a^c. 

which 
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wiuch mig^t well reprefent the inflammable fpirit produced by fermentatiatir 
which may be faid to animate or enliven the man of clay : whence the conqueft; 
of BacchuSf as well as the temporary mirth and noife of his devotees. But 
the after punifhment of thofe who fteal this accurfed fire is a vulture gnawing^ 
the liver, and well allegorizes the poor inebriate tingerhig for years under painful 
hepatic difeafes. When the expediency of laying a further tax on the dift illation 
of fpirituous liquors from grain was canvaffcd before the Houfe of Commons- 
fome years ago, it was faid of the diftrllers, with great truth, ** they take tie bread 
from the peopley and convert it into poifin F* Yet is this manufa£lory of difeafe per- 
mitted to continue, as appears by paying into the Treafury above poe^oooL 
near a million of money, annually. And thus, under the names of rum, brandy^ 
gin, whiiky, ufquebaugh, wine, cyder, beer, and porter, alcohol has become the 
banc of the Chriftian world, as opium of the Mahometan." See Darwin's. 
Zoonomia, vol. i. p. 357. See alfo Curry's Life of Bums, where this fubjcd 1* 
judicioufly treated. 

The Forth pafles by the town of Clackmannan at the diftance of a mile to 
the fouth. Three miles farther down, it expands into a fine fteet of water re- 
fcmbling an inland lake, exhibiting a noble appearance ; and is often covered 
with {hipping from various feftions of the globe. The ftiorcs of Kineardine and 
Culrofs on the north bank, and the oppofite (hores of Grangemouth and Bor* 
rowftounncfs, with all their harbours, (hipping, &c. gteatly enlhren the fcene, ani 
add intereft to the pleafure derived from fo entenfive a range of profpe^l. 

Culrofs ftands on the north bank of the Forth, rifing with a gentle inclination 
to a confiderable eminence fronting the fouth-weil. Immediately above the towA 
is the church, adjacent to which arc the remains of the abbey of Culrofs, or 
Kyllenrofsy founded in the year 12 17 by Malcolm earl of Fife. The church was. 
dedicated to St. Serf the confeflbr (SanBus ServanusJ. St. Mungo,. his difciple, 
had a chapel dedicated to him, the relics of which are feen near the harbour of 
Culrofs. St. Servanus lived in a hermitage in the place where afterwards the 
monaftery was erefted. See an account of St. Serf in Winton's Chronicle, MS^ 
in the Cotton Library 5 a copy of it is alfo preferved in the Lawyer's Library of 
Edinburgh : great part of it is now publiflicd. In the immediate vicinity of Cul- 
rofs are fevcral old family refidences. What is now called the abbey of Culrofs 
is die family feat of Lord Dundonald ; it was buHt in the year 1590, by Edward 
l«ord Bruce of Kinlofs. Its front is to the fouth, and it is turretted at each end> 
which gi^s it an air of antiquity and grandeur by no means uninterefting. 

10 Farther 
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Farther weft is Caftle Jiilli formerly called DunmmarU CsfiU^ b which^ U la faida 
Macbeth ordered Macduff's wife and children to be murdered. See Shakfpeare's 
TtSe&ing defcription of this horrid deed. The caftle is now completely in ruins. 
Near the creek of Kincardine are the mins of the caftle of Tuliialin. A little 
farther to the weftwardy cbfe in on the mcr, is Blair caftle, the refidence of 
Robert Dundast Efquire. This manfion was built by Archbiihop Hamilton of 
St. Andrew's but a Uttle time previous to the Reformation. In fhort^ the fitua- 
tion of Cttbofs and the places adjacent preient lo the-^e a moft pleafing and 
pidiurefque aflemblage of objeAs in every dire&ion : but this is contrafted with 
decay and poverty, particularly in the town itfelf. Culrofs is a royal burgh^ and, 
in conjuu£tion with Stirling, Dunfermline^ Inverkeithing, and South QucenV 
ferry, fends a reprefentative to parliament. It was ere£bed into a burgh of barony 
in 1484, when John Hog was abbot of Culrofs abbey, and into a burgh royal, 
by James VI. in 1588. There are ibme miliuury antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood. The remains of fome Danifli camps of an oval form are ftill in a ftate of 
prefervation, as are alfo thofe of fome ftations which were occupied by Scotifli 
armies in remote times. A century ago, the coal works of Culrofs were the moft 
confiderable of any of the north bank on the Forth :■ they were then wrought a& 
flir as wrdun fea-mark \ at prefent, tk mines are almoft entirely deferted. The 
ether minerals in the neighbourhood are, free-ftoae, (of which, it is faid, the 
Stadthottfe of Amfterdam was built,) iron»ftone, ochre, and potters' c^r of fuchr 
a quality as is not inferior to any found in England* Although this buigh i^ 
now poor and but thinly inhabited^ it was once a place of confiderable trade in 
coal and fait : the fait pans are laid to have amounted to fifty in number, and 
Mrere in their moft flourifhing ftate in the leign of James VI. Culrofii was for- 
snerly noted for making of girdles, a culinary utenfii of great importance in the 
Land 0* Cajtis. By royal grants in the reign of James VL and bis grandfon 
Charles II. the girdle-fmithfr of this place had the exchxfive privilege of manu^ 
fafturing of girdks \ but this monopoly was forbid, in 1727, by the CoOct of 
Scflion, (ince which period girdle-making has declined here, and is now almoft 
cxtin£^. Lord Dundonald's manufa&ory 6t Britifh tar, obtained by a chemical 
procefs, from coal, is well known to the public : but this^ valuable article, as well 
as other produfls from the fame mineral, have failed of fuccefa. This is truly a^ 
national lofs. The fiiheries of Culrofs, Kincaidine, and Langannet, are fame 
years very produ£livc. The poor arc well fupplied in Culrofs 5 and tkie' uc 
fevcral charitable foundations for decayed tradefme n, &c. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES- 353 

The kit abbot of Culrofs abbey was Alexander, fon of Sif Jamefl CdvU of 
Ochikrce. "Sir James Colvil, (faysSpotifwoode,) brother to the faid Alex- 
ander, was raifed^o the dignity ol Lord Colvil of Culrofs in the year 1604, at 
the time the kbig made him a grant of this diilblved abbey/' Of this lord was' 
defoended Samuel Colvil of Culrofs, the author of the Scotiih Hudibras, or 
« Mock Poem, or Whig's Supjplication-," London, printed i68cv 

** Samuel was fent to France, 
To learn to fing and dance 

And play upon a fiddle : 
Now he's a man of great eileens f 
His mother gat him in a dream 

At Culrofs on a girdle." 

Thefe lines allude to the mother of our poet^ author of << Ane godly Dream 
compyled by Elizabeth Melvil, Lady Culrofs younger, at the Requeft of a Friend. 
Printed by the heirs of Andrew Anderfon in the year x(J8o.** See Campbell's 
Introduflion to the Hiftory of Poetry in Scotland. 

The next'fea^port town to Culrofs is Tonybum. Its Ihippmg amounts to 
about a thoufand tons ; confequently, its trade at home or abroad is but incon* 
Cderable. The coals of Torryburn are of an excellent quality^, and fuit the Ion-* 
<Ion market, to which they are exported. From Torryburn to Dunfermline i$ 
only a fhort diftance. 

DoNFBitULiNB, formerly the feat of royal and eccIeCaftkal fple^dour, is built 
on a rifing eminence commanding in every direction a wide range of grand and 
interefting profpe£ts. The hill on which this town is fituated is about three 
miles from the fea, and one hundred and ninety feet above the level of the Fortfaj 
the windings of which, from the foot of the Grampians to the German ocean, a 
ftretch of country of more than eighty miles from caft to weft, are fcen from the 
lower fteeple. The approach to Dunfermline from the fouth i^ truly pi^lurefque. 
The ruins of the monaftery and palace form the moft interefting feature of the 
ibndfcape. Thefe hang over a beautiful wooded glen, deep and narrow, through 
whlcli a rivulet Tapidly runs, which, being joined by a fmall tributary rill that is 
colkfied from fprings in the neighbourhood^ is conduced through the ftreets, 
and, after fupplying by its force feveral mills built on the fteep fide of this dell, 
falls into the Lyne, or brook, beneath the mouldering walls of the abbey. Tins 
monaftery was begun by Malcolm IIL (fumamed Canmore) and was fiiiiihed by 
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Alexander I. (famamcd the Eiercc). David I. ere^UagJt inlo^ an abb'of^llraugbt': 
hither firom Canterbury, ia the year^ i r24r thirteen, monks ef the ocder ot VeBr— 
di£tineb^ or Black Monk». Vida Hcfpe's^Min. Pra£l; gk 4^ JiMierd tovrnaaiHS' 
kuids were g^veti to thi« abbey. b)i.itB foimderaf vis* Rtuflfelbuv^ and Iii¥^9e4i^, 
with the yadik church, EniU6> and haxi>our -, Kiagiborii, EirhtiAf^ and^^M^- 
ifland, with their hafboura^ &c« The monaftery. aKttLcbuTch were dediGatc4!t»' 
the Holy Trinity, and to the wife of Malcolm III. Queen, afterwards Saint, ^ 
Margaret. The firft abbot was Gbsfridus, or Gaufrtd, formerly griop.of Canter- 
bury> who diied in 11531 after having enjoyed this appointment twenty* five- 
years j and the laft abbot wa& George Doriei commendalov and archdeacon of p 
St. Andrew's. In the 13 th parliament of James VL thia abbey was united to 
the crown ; and, on the general diflolution of* rdigicm houfes, it was given to- 
Mr. Secretary Pitcaim, then, to the Mafter of Gray, and afterwards it was con-r 
ferred on Alexander^ fon of Lord Seton, who, in 160^ was created Earl of Dun- 
fermline. Ibid. The monks of Dunfermline^ having wifely embraced the re- 
formed religion, were not deprived of the benefit of their eftabliihment during 
their lives.. The ruins of this monaftery. are now in the laft ftage of their decline; , 
the great window of the Eratcr-hall, however, is ftill in tolerable j^refervation ♦. 
The church and monaftery have not fuf&red more by. time than ^y^ the ruthlefi^ 
hand of tlie invader and of religious fanaticifm. In 1303, when Edward 1. wio- 
tered at Dunfermline, << die Englifli foldiers utterly deftroyed this ma|plificen^ 
fabric," fays Lord Hailes... See his: Annals of Scotland.. What the foldiery fp^ed. 
the reformers demolifiied, namely, the cells of the monks, a race, of drones par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the multitude. " The fduthp-weft wall of the palace ftill 
remains a monument of the magnificent fabric of which it is a part> and trsKlition 
iontinues to point out the chimney of the apartment where the unfortunate mo» 
harch Charles L was bom f." f^id^ Stat. Ace. vol. xiii. p. 448. Pennant and 
Grofe both fay, but do not mention on what authority, that Anne of Denmark, 

■ 

mother of Charles L rebuilt the palace of Dunfermline. A houie adjoining tha 
palace built for Queen Anne of Denmark, . which within thcfe feventeen years 
was habitable, may have led to^ thi^ nuftake. Ihid. The nuptial bed of this 

• Mr. John Bain, motbcmatiekin at Eifinburgh, has executed^ and means to ptibliih, a (bries oiy'icvfi 
of the nuos of the ancient reli^ous houfes in Dnnfermlino. TIk drawtogs ^re in a ftyk of fupcdor ex* 
ccUence, wherein truth and nature are pourtrayed with the hand of a mafter. 

t The princefs BUzabeth; from whom his prefent Ma|efty is defended, was alfo bom In tbiS4pa]acr». 
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^ein IS now ih Ihe poffeffion of the Earl of Elgin : it is of walnut-treti anJl of 
curious workmanflup very neatly carved. The queen's amines or cabinet| made 
^f the fame kind of wood) and of fimilar workmanflup, is in the pofleiTion Of k 
|)rivate faihily in Dunfetmline, The church of iDunfermline is ftill pretty entire. 
it ^ras built 4)y Malcolm III. already mehtioned. It is lofty and capadous; and 
iKtrt of it is yet occupied as a. place of wor&ip. The royal cemetery, faid to coii^ 
taia eight kitig^, is now a heap of rubbiih to the depth of feveral feet $ and trulgttr 
duft has long been laid on the poor remains of our Scotifli monareiis. Hie 
tonib^ftone of St. Margaret with (ix other flat ftones arb ftill fliewn to ftrangen 
«s relics of royalty. But what will attra£^ moft notice is the late Eflri of Elgin't 
tnonumeht, the infcription bn wliich is compofed in a ftyle of elegance and'fim« 
plicity rarely to be met with. 

Among the eminent natives bfDttn£ermliile me n ti ta edln the annals of Scotifk 
literature is << Robert HehryfouHy fcolmaifter of Dunfermiingi author of the Tejkh^ 
ment cf Creffeid (printed among Chaucei^s Poems), imprintit at E^buvfh he Kenrie 
Ckarteris anno 1593, 4to." and of FaHes, t^ich were -pirhitcd ix. Edinburgh by 
JKetiry Hart^ 1621. The latter ^rofk^ are in tHe Harlelan Libi-ary, M3S^. 3665^ 
|). !• J and the forriier 'work 19 m the Mufeum. " I fup^fe (fays Lord Hailei^ 
Ids ofiice to have been that of preceptoir of youth in the Benedi£lme cmvents sft 
DunltHnnlino. Many of Heilryfoun's poems ^continues his lonlfliip} ire to tb 
found in diis collo£Uon {his ^wn, from the nbtesof which this ^traft is takeii). 
Thdy haVe a iboral turn, and are istt from thiit Hcentioufiieft whilsh^ebafes d)^ 
i^mp^fidolis df fome df his cotemporaries/' Viie Nthes cm ancieht Scotifli 
Poema^ from Bannatyrfs MS. p; a^j. Mr. John Pinfcerton fays «f Hcnryfon's 
Fabk^ that» << inftead «f being fo moral as Lord Hailes ftates them, they have, 
in jnany paifiages, equal freedom with any cotemporary poetry." See <' Aftcient 
nSiBOtifli PdenM, |itinted m x 7S6, |). iKiz. -See affo Specimens "of Henryfon'^ 
Poem^ rA Rwttfivy's Eveir^reeh^ voL t. 

In the neighbdurhdod of Duiiferiiftlsne c6al and lime are abundant^ It is faid, 
that^ o^ing to titd many fubterfaneous \sskX% and mines, the draiiiing of water 
Iheft tonftantly oc'eafibh is greatly felt on the foirface. Ih tlie immediate vicinity 
^ ]>unferiiriirfe agriculture k in the higbeft ftarte of inqfrovement. By the fpi* 
tiled excttions and laudaUe ^ai^pk of feme land-owners in this diftrid much 
l^tif & has refdlted fr6m bringing about 4!be happy change in rural economy. 
•Mr. George Chilmei^, late of Fittencrief, atut of the firfi: chara£lers for public 
.%inl^ ha^ exhiUidd' a larfting xhonument of utility^ by .throwing a bridge, or 
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in an extenfive l^d, ^n the nortli-^«ft border of Lochkvtti, one cff die Tery (e# 
hike$ in the lowland diftrifbs of Scotland. The appearance of tiie town itfelf is 
hut mean : it 16, however, delightfutljr ficuated on the margin of the lakci a fine 
fheet ef watetj bounded on the eaft and feuth by the Bonart j and Lomond hills^ 
and on the north and weft by the great plain of Kinroft, extending weftward till 
k joins die beantiful vale of Devon, which ftretches along the foot of the Ochil 
hills as far as Stirling, a diftance of nearly twenty-four miles in that dircdion. 
Lochleven is twelve miles in circumference. Befides the furrounding fcenery, its 
HIands add greatly to its pi^lurefque beauty, and cannot fail to intereft and pleafe. 
The view from the bridge over the South ^iiechy a little way below the town, is 
perhaps the beft that can be commanded by a traveller whofe time will not per* 
mit an excurfion round the lake. The (hores of the lake are naked of wood, 
-which eonveys an idea of dreary and defolate depopulation, by no means real. 
The hills rifing boldly from the water's edge, exhibiting features grand and 
cfaarafleriftic, are in fine contraft with die wide and extended plain, in which 
the waters of the lake repofe. Hie fmaS iflands fcattered on its bofom give in« 
•tcrcft to the whole ) and when circumftances conncfted with thefe fmall infulated 
%)ts are recalled to remembranoe, diey raife in the mind a pleaGng aflbuation 
of tninglod emotion. The prifon of Mary Queen of Scots ; the ancient priory 
of Lochleven, of which the celebrated poet Winton was prior 5 and Kennifwood, 
the birth-place of Michael Bruce, a poet whofe talents burft forth under the 
heavieft pteflhre of indigence and ill health, and who, after living in deep re- 
tirement and hepelefs obfcurity, funk into an early grave j are objefts within 
view ; and to each Q)Ot its particular hiftory is attached \ fo that the borders of 
Lochleven conftitute part of the claffic ground of the northern feftion of our 
ifland. ^ 

The caftle of Lochleven is of confiderable antiquity. It is faid to have been 
founded by Congal, a Piftilh king, who made it a place of reGdence ; but there 
is no date or infaiption to inform us at what period it was firft built*. It is of a 
cjuadrangular form, turretted, and encompafled with a ftrongTampart. The fmall 
ifland on which are its ruins (ftill in a ftate of prefervation,) hardly exceeds two 
Englifh acres in extent. It is within a fhort diftance of the north-weft fliore of 

• See Sibba]d*s Hiftory of Kinrofs, p. loS. A marvelious ftory is noticed by fomc of oar ScoUffi 
biftorians, of an attempt faid to have been made by an EngliA anny in the reign of David II. to inundate 
the lAand on which the caHIe flands, by ilopping the outlets of the lake. Vide Buchan, lib. ix. 
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Ithe lake, wheie a ptMMntotjf. ftrctdkei tvwanl it, on wHich tSie houfe of Einrofs 
U fecn plcafantly fituatcrf amid wooded* itictefcTcs extending to the waters brink. 
In the rude timry of Ac feudil fjrftcm> this caftle was one of the ftate prifons, 
as well as the rcfidencc of fevcra^of our Scotifli monarchs. Cumyn with a band 
of his followers feized the perfon of Alexander III, and his queen, and carried 
them prifoncrs to Stirling, difmifling the ki^s-£aitkful fervants, and taking the 
management of ftate aftiirB into his^oawn* hands* Buchan. lib* vii. Among the 
perfons of note who have been pnfoncrs in LoeUevcn caftie w^re, the grandfon 
of Robert III. PatxidB Graham, arefabifhop of St. Attdiew^; Mary Stuart, queen 
of Scots ; and the eari of Northumberland.. 

The archbiih<q[i of St. Andrew's, Patrick Grafaaon^ firft:aBch*firelate oCthatibo^ 
having in vain attempted a reformation in theltvcsof thectegy^ felt under their 
iofidiouswiles, which»c together with, the machinations o£ tbofc ill pow«r at eOUK^, 
Ipd eventually to. degradatioii and ruim The malice and caktmny of bk- eao^ 
mks, particubily of the Boyds and hi& Awce&r WiUiam Sbcv^, canted hin to^ 
be arreftcd and confined to his palace atSt« Aadccw's, whence he warfoonafiet' 
icnoved to Inchcolme, nextto Dunfermliaei and lailly to Loehlcvvii caftk^, 
wlxcre he ended his^days^ << after an^emQty^ tUle ai thtrteea ycsm (fays KciA),. 
9Xid wa& buried in St. Setrvanus'^ ilie withia the cbftfjiL'' See Keith's Cataiogot^- 
of Biflnps; Sjottifwood's Hift. ^ Buchaiw'.lib. xiL^ Reli^jiHe divi Andnst; aaAk 
Sibbald*s l£ft. of Kinrofc^ 

The Queen, of Scots, Mary^Stuart^ wae imprifeMd iiiXocUevenxaft^oi»tii&' 
x4Sih of June 1567*. Soon after, flic re%ned the cvowa/^in favour o£ her ibn, hd^ 
ifitnral brother Murray being apf^ted regent. Geofge Dbug^as^ the yoodg- 
eft vfon of Sir. Robert Douglas of Lochlevca^ havings haa coftjuadion with a partf)' 
of the queen's dfiofen adherents, fcnrmed arwfecret pfaa for Miiryfs^fcafefioai^ 
eonfinement^ e£Es£):ed the fame on the ad of May' iS^ft; but, alas f to exchat^Aei: 
^at prifon for one more diftant, ^ere, after eighteen, years' cnduMtMat of aU th ffr 
iKfing^vs of^a dofe confiaementi Ihe ended Jher^day«fO]^^-fi»fi)U». 



•• Sccft thou, Alexis, yonder verdant iflc,, 

Rr in the bofom of the lucid lake. 
That' on iti margin beats a^mould'riag pfle 

'Wkm^ feady ea|^ vowctfacir ^yricr make K 

Shepherd/, 
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liheplierdy within tbofc waDf Kare miglitf peeti» 

Beauties now long in duft» tbro' dancet led ; 
And yon green trect moft growui and drjr with ftu$f 
Once fliaded Mait's lovelj hapleb head. 
O ill-ftaiT'd Queen ! 
Matchlefs in beauty as in woe! 

Oft by mufing fancy feen 
Her fpirit conaes$ while (?1 and flow 
I W2» ler here beneath the moon's pale bean)> 
And winds and muim'ring waters foothe my drcanu'^ 

M^DOMALD. 

See the' remainder of this beautiful odej in p. 1 23 of the ^^ Mifcellaneous Works 
of Andrew McDonald;'' author of Vimonda^ &c. 

/The ^iory of Lochleven (fituatcd in an ifland called St. Serf's, a little to the 
fisudi-eaft of the caftle») was founded by Bnideus, the laft but one of the Pi6lifli 
longs, in honour of St. Serranus, << a monk or pilgrim, who (fays Spottifwood), 
it 18 rq»orted, came from Canaan to Inchkeith, and got Merkinglafs and Culrofs 
fpr his pofleiEons/' Tbis-monaftery was afterwards annexed by David I. to the 
prittry of St* Andrew^s. ''Our famous htftorian AndrtwWintM was prior of 
this [dace. His hiftory, which is in Scotifli metre, is ftill extant in the Adro*' 
cates' Library. It begins at the creation of the world, and concludes with the 
captivity of James I. in England, during whofe reign he died.'* Hope*s Min. 
Frad«'P«4i7. This ifland contains about forty-eight Scotiih acres, and is ex* 
cell^t for leanng ^lack cattle. 

The mohaftery of Partmoat, founded by Eogufch king of the Pi£ls, ftood on 
the eafterh border of Lochleven, on the north fide of the Water of Leven, (fo' 
cdkd £Dom its^ being die outlet of the lake into the Frith of Forth^) and was ori- 
ginally a cett belonging to the Culdees. It was confecrated to the Virgin Mary, 
and, in 0£lober 1570, was united to St Leonard's college, St. Andrew's, by 
John Winram, then prior of Portmoak, and fub-prior of St. Andretr*s. Tlus' 
monaftery is now almoft completely 4rnioUfl\jed. . Sfp Hope's Min. Pta£l. and 
Stat. Ace. vol. V. 

Not far from the monaftery, on the fame fide of the lake, on the north bank 
of the Water of Leven, the hofpital of Scotland^^rell, (Pons Sccfut^) at the foot 
of ihe South Lomond» or Bi(bop's hill, was fituatedj amid a number of fprings 
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remarkable for their purity^ copioufnefsi and quality : hence the name Scotland* 
nvelh This hofpital, or monaftcry, belonged to the order of Mathoritcs, or Red 
Friars. It was founded by William Malvoifine, bifhop of St. Andrew's, who 
died in 1238. His fucceffor, David de Bemham, or Bertram, in 1250 gave to 
the Red Friars a third of his revenues, to be appropriated for the redemption of 
Chriftian flaves from the infidels. Vide Hope's Min, Pra£l. p. 427, 428 \ and 
Keith^ p« 242. The pariih church of Moonzie on Camy hill near Coupar, .nd 
that of Carnock near Dunfermline, belonged to this monaftcry. The ruins of it 
are ftill to be feen near the village of Scotland-well. Ibid. See alfo Stat. Ace. 
voL V. 

Of the eminent men born on the banks of Lochleven, John Douglas of the 
family of Pittendrich, ^ a Carmelite friar, next chaplain to the earl of Argyle^ 
.and afterward the firft proteftant archbifliop of St. Andrew's in the year 157 if 
<deferve$ particular mention, Aft«r Wing prrtirnft nf the Ncw College of St. 
j&ndrew's^ he was made re£tor during the minority of James VI. under the four 
regents. See Keith's Cat. p. 25. Near the church of Orwel ftands the caftle of 
Burle^h, once the family refidence of the Balfours of Burleigh, many of whom 
were diftinguiflied in their day as lawyers and ftatcfmen. 

Mr. John Muir, late refior of the Perth academy, and author of many va- 
luable fchool'books, was educated at the parifh fcbooi of Portmoak; as was alfo 
Michael Bruce, the poet, already noticed, a native of Kennifwood in the im^ 
mediate vicinity of Portmoak. Our poet was the fifth of eight children^ the 
offq>ring of a poor but honeft pair, viz. Alexander and Anne Bruce. He was 
bom on the 27th of March 1746, and died the 6th of July 1767. After he had 
gone through the elements of his early education at the fchool above mentioned^ 
he lludied at the univerfity of Edinburgh for four years preparatory to entering 
into the church. During the fummer months of recefs from his academic pur- 
fuits, he compofed the greater number of the poems collefted and publiflied 
iince his death. It appears from his letters to a friend refident near the place, of 
his burth, that he compofed the beautiful defcriptive poem, intitled " Lochleveni^ 
Airing the fummer of 1766, while in the humble capacity of fchoolmafter of 
Foreft^mill near Clackmannan, « In the bleakeft comer of the parifli, living in a 
wretched hovel, and ftruggling under all the hardfliips of poverty^'' and a frail 
habit of body deep funk in rapid confumption, of which he foon after died« For 
a farther account of this ingenious young man, and the early dawnings of his 
Vol. IL 3 A merits 
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merits as a poet, ftc No. 36 of the Mirror 5 Stat. Aec. ; Andcffon'i Britifh 
roets ; arid Campbeirs Introd. to the Hift. of Poetrjr in Scotland. 

Loclilcven abounds with trout of a richnefs and delicacy rarely to be met with 
in any other patt of the Lowlands of Scotland. They are called the Gaiisj Urout^ 
cr Char. Some of them weigh from two to cight> and even ten pounds. They 
generally lie in deep water, and do not rife to any kind of fly, or hook, kowever 
baited. In die lake are die rarious fpecies of trout found in almoft every diftriA 
of Scotland, as is manifcft from the rariety of their appearance, ihape, fpots, 8cc* 
After their arrival in the waters of the lake, they become of a beautiful camatioit 
colour when about the fize of a herring, (weighing three quarters of a pound,) 
which is in the third year of their growth. TTic filrer-grey trout, with four or 
five fpots on the middle of each fide, is by far the richeft in point of flavour %vA 
Fatneis : hence it is fuppofcd to be the ttative of the lake 5 wh3e it is pretty cer- 
tain that the athero cuiuc from the luUo «nil irxooi^ »rOUlid» and becomC of thc 

colour of the native trout, from feeding, !le them, on a fpecies of fhefl-fifii 6F » 
globular tliape and pink tinge, that abound among the aquatic produftionsat Ae 
loweft depths of the waters. Befides the trout, there are p&e, perch, and a Taft 
number of eels. In the moiiith of September the eels begin to migrate towards 
the fea. The river Leven, the moft confidcrable in Fifefhire, is the great t)udet 
of the. lake. When the eels begin to defcend, die fifhers fpread their nets, and 
innumerable draughts are* brought to land. ITiis is done frequendy during 
ihe night. But diis fiftiing turns to little account, owing to the great pre- 
judice entertained againft the fnake-like afpeft exhibited by eels, ei^dally 
fuch as arrive at an enormous fize, which thofc caught in the Leven gene^ 

rally do. 

A variety of wild fowls frequent Lodileven ; fucTi as wild ducks, wild geefe>. 
fwans, herons, king's fiflier, fnipe, bittern, bat, water rail, coot, gull, pewit, 
and great tern, or pitames. See Sibbald's Hiftory of Kinrofs, p. in. 

The ftate of agriculture in the neighbourhood of Kinrofs is confidcrably t)n*the 
advance. One of the chief hindrances to improvement is faid to have been the 
fmall farms occupied by feuers, who contented themfelves, after paying a trifling 
feu-duty, with merely rearing as much ;is would maintain themfelves and cattle 
during the rigour of winter and in the fpring: thus following the footfteps of their 
fatliers, who, they fuppofed, enjoyed contentment and competency, the fum of 
all that is covetable in cxiftence. But now other ideas prevail, and a different 

mode. 
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birch, and mountain-afli ; from among which, mid-way, alon^ the craggy fteeps, 
daws, kites, and other birds that delight in folitude, are feen failing in fecurity 
and freedom. The fouth bank of the Devon forms the middle ground, and » 
peep of the Saline hills clofes in^ the diftance* The whole, is pi£lurefque and 
magnificent. 

In order to command a view of the wooded cliffe over which the Rumhling 
Brig is thrown, it is ncceflary to come round by the fouth bank cif the river. 
The beft ftation^ is about a gun-fhot from the brink of the water, on a gentle 
eminence immediately oppofite the bridge. Here, then, the deep and gloomy, 
chafm through which the Devon pafies ia feen in one vaft cleft, torn, as it were^ 
afunder by fome terr%le convulfion of nature. The fmall arch, half feen through 
the hanging branches that wave wildly over the face of the rugged fteepsi gives 
an air of grandeur fuitable to the folemn dignity of the fcene. The whole is 
ftriking and impreffive *. 

From the Rumbling Brijr to the Caldron-linns the Devon glides gently along ^ 
when, about a mile below the former, the bed of the river fuddenly contra&s its 
channel: as we approach the falls, the diftant roar of the waters is impofing and 
awful. The upper fall is but inconfiderable, yet fufficient to arreft the attention* 
Soon after comes into view the chalin through which the river boils and foams from 
caldron to caldroii, for fuch are the circular excavations called which the ince& 
fant workings of the waters in die courfe of ages Y\;sft caufed : it is terminated 
by a precipice almoft perpendicular, over which the whole force of the Devon 
iffues forth in a vaft and powerful ftream, and fuddenly difappcars. The thun-' 
dcr of its fall is tremendous. The folid rocks feem to tremble to their centre; 
and the mind is abforbed in mingled emotions of wonder^ admiration, and pkaf- 
ing terror f. 

Dcfccnding to the bottom of the fall, we once more contemplate the glories 
of this fublime fcene in a more pifturefque point of light. Having come round 
by the foot of the fouth bank of the river, and having crofled it in front of the 
precipice through which the water guflies forth, we command a complete view 
of the great fall of the Devon. A ftupendous pile of folid rocks over which in 
one full, rapid, and powerful torrent the river precipitates itfelf, prcfents it» 

• Where the arch is thrown acrofs, the banks are eighty-fix feet above the water. The fpan of the 
arch. is twenty- two feet, and its width twelve feet. It was built in the year 1723, by. one WiUlam;. 
gray, a native «f the parifti of Saline. See Sut. Aec. vol. ix« p. 398* 

\ The height of the rock i$ 88 feet, and the iaU 44 fcet» 

ragged: 
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rugged front. Fra|anents lie widely fcattered in every direAIon, that from time 
to time were torn from the face of the craggy fteep ; the excavations of which, 
irorn by many a raging flood in the lapfe of ages, exhibit an awful afpeft in fine 
harmony with the rude and fantaftic forms of the deep and wooded dell through 
which the Devon, as if tired of exertion, feeks filence and repofe, in its route to 
gain the windings of the Forth near Stirling. 

Purfuing the courfe of the tiver, we arrive at the village of Dollar, above whkh^ 
on a high and almoft infulated rock, are the ruins of Cajlle Gloom* The fpot on 
which this caftle is fituated appears 'peculiarly wild and inacceflible. The ruins 
are feen fomewhat retired from the rugged fteep, lofty aud wooded, on either 
fide of which mountain ftreams defcend and unite at its bafe, brawling amoi^ 
mafly fragments of rock. A range of hills, wooded on either hand, rifing from 
the bed of the united ftream, almoft encompafles the rocky peninfula on which 
the ruins of the caftle appear. Immediately behind, a vaft amphitheatre of hill, 
beautifully floping, and verdant to the top, adds grandeur to the fcene. 

On afcending the wooded heights to the ruins of Caftle Gloom, looking to- 
ward the fouch, on the* vale of Devon, beyond which are the Forth, Stirling 
caftle, and Clackmannan tower, the hills that ftretch from the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde and the adjacent country, a range of vaft extent, furnifh one of the 
fineft profpe£ls any where to be feen. The ruins of Caftle Gloom, together with 
the wooded banks of each fide, form a pidiurefque foreground. 

Cajile Gloom (or Caftle Campbell) is a place of confiderable antiquity. At what 
period it was firft built is uncertain. It appears from charters belonging to the 
family of Argyle, that the lordfliip of Campbell, on which the caftle ftands, was 
in the pofTeffion of that family as far back as the year 1465 *; and in 1493, 
by a£t of the Scotifti parliament, the name of Caftle Gloom was changed to Cajlle 
Campbelly by which name it is now generally known. At the era of the Re- 
formation, Archibald the fourth earl of Argyle was the firft of our Scorifli no- 
bility who publicly renounced the doftrines of the church of Rome. Here, it 15 
faid, in the gloomy folitude of this ftronghold, the arch-reformer John Knox 
pafled fome time in domeftic intercourfe with this high-minded, independent 
affcrtor of the new opinions, for which many of his name facrificed their lives, 

• 

• The author of the St.itiftical Account of Dollar fays, the lauds were held by the bifhop of Dufikelds 
but it is alfo faid that Dollar caftle (now Caftle Campbell) was given by Sh.vez, bifhop of St- Andrew's, 
to tlie earl of Argyle, as a reward for his having been an abettor in the difpuied title of precedency- be- 
tween the archbi(hop of St. Andrew's and the arcbbiftiop of Ciafgow. Vide Rcliquift divi Andre», 

p. 48» 
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glorying in tke caufe of liberty and religion, fuch as tbey ^e^med pure a^nd 
genuine. 

In the year 1644, during the unhappy reign of our firfl: Charles, Caftle Cgmpr 
bell wa$ burnt to die ground by the Marquis of Montrofe^ who had efpoufed the 
royal caufe \ fince which period it ha$ remained in ruins. The tower is (lill 
pretty entire ; but the other parts of the buildings are rapidly haftening to total 
ruin. THe c^ftle when entire was completely infulated with a ioffc, that joined 
the inacceflible parts of the deep glen over which this precipice impends^ neai^ 
the brink of which there is a fecret ilair cut out of the folid rock down to the rivu- 
let, more than a hundred feet from top to bottom, and about fix feet wide, called 
Kemfs Scorey oxfuit. This pafiage w^s for the purpose of procuring water, it ig 
fuppofcd, during a iiege. The fteps are now almoft inyifible, owing to their 
being filled up with earth. The pa0age is truly frightful to look down into^ and 
one feeh4ittle inclination to examine its curious conilru£tion. 

80 univerfally is literature diffiife4 over North Britain, tha.t even in this remote 
comer the pleaiures that arife from it are not unfrequently felt in the mean^ 
eft cottage* For example, Jokn. ChriflUy a fhepherd, and a native of the priih- 
•f Dollar, 18 poilefled of a library confiding of three hundred and feventy vo--- 
Ittsies in various departments of literature, fuch as hiftoryj travels, ^oyages^ 
divinity, and mifcellaneous fubje^ : among the latter are copies of the £ngli{I^ 
alafiics, viz. the Spe&ator, Rambler, Guardian, Tatler, &c. befides m2igazines> 
and pamf^ets. Vide Stat. Aec. vol. xv. At the parifh fchool of Dollar arc 
taught Latin, Engliih, writing, arithmetic, &c. It was eftablifhed in 1640,. 
during the reign of Charles I. Bid. 

The minerals of tbis^diftxiA, along the courfe of the Devon, confiH: ofcoalor 
diiferent kinds and quality* In the hills are found lead^ copper, and filver ores». 
but of no remarkable richnefs : pebbles, too, are occafionally met with, of a 
beautiful appearance and confiderable value, efpecially on the tops of the Whitt 
Wijpf the higheft pinnacle of Glenquich, immediately behind Caftle Gloom* 

The Ochil hills arc particularly adapted to the fheep fyftem : but the low- 
ground was till lately in a miferably-negle£ted ftate. It is (till full of weeds, andi 
it will be difficult indeed to eradicate them from the foil, which is poor at the 
beft. As we approach to Stirling, however, a manifeft difference is obfervable^ 
both with refpedl to foil and agricultural improvement. See General View o£ 
the Agriculture of the Count; of Clackmannanj by John-Francift Erlkine^ Efq, 
•f Mar. 
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In the neighbourhood of Dollar there is an extenfive bkachfield, beatttifully 
fituated along the north bank of the Devon. It was crcdled in the year 1787; 
And the pro|prietor8 gained a premium from the board of Trufteesj by experi« 
ments made with the oxygenated muriatic acid in bleaching, fofar back as 1790; 
Cnce which period moft bleachers have adopted this expeditious axKl new method 
of bleaching. 

In the year 1792 were ere£ted, on the lands of Sauchie, die property of Lord 
Cathcart, on the banks of the Devon, works for the manufacture of iron from 
the ore, of which there is abundance in the neighbouring hills of an exceeding 
good quality. A great many veins of iron-ftonc of the kidney kind have been 
difcovered, and yield metal in point of quality inferior to .none in the ifland« 
The works confift of two blaft furnaces curiouily excavated out of the folid rock: 
the engine houfe and other buildings are formed in the fame manner. Thefe 
works, which are within three miles of the port and harbour of Aloa, promife ta 
be foon a fpeculation of much profit to the proprietors, as well as to the land- 
owners in their immediate neighbourhood. The iron-ftone and coal, fo abundant 
and fo near at hand, pointed out this fpot as moft convenient for the ere&ion of 
thefe works; and, under fuch favourable circumftances, there is every reafon 
to exped; that they will be enlarged in their fcale, and extended in their feveral 
departments of manufadlure. Perhaps, too, other fpirited fpeculators may be 
tempted to fearch for the copper, lead, and filver ores, befides cobalts, antimony^ 
fulphur, and arfenip, in the hills between DoHar and Stirling, particularly in the 
parifhes of Aloa and Tillicoultry. Bendeugh, the higheft of the Ochil hills, is 
in the latter parifli. It is 2300 feet above the furface of the fea at Aloa. The 
fummits of ,thefe hills, efpccially Bcncleugh, or Bett-cloch, are compofed of red 
and grey .granite, in which are found cryftals of fchorle ; other neighbouring 
hills conCft (Chiefly of argillaceous fchiftus, micaceous fchiftus, and bafaltes. 
There is alfo frec-ftonc of an excellent quality, and fit for every purpofe of 

building. 

This part of the Ochil hills 1$ uncommonly well adapted for (heep-farming. 
From the parifli of Aloa, in the year 1759, one James Yule, a fhepherd of con- 
fiderablc ftock, fent to the parifli of Callander fome of his year-auld wedders, in 
order to make trial of the low country breed in the highlands ; which was the firft 
iptroduaipn of the ftieep fyftem that now fo univerfallj obtains in our highland 
4iftri£ts* 

Some 
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Some renlatkaUe inftaxices of fecundity are mentioned by &e author of the 
Statiilical A'ccotint of the parUh of Tillicoultry \ particularly two women, one of 
whom, in the year 17559 had at one birth three boyi of an ordinary fia« : but, 
what is dill more extraordiaaryi in the year 1751^^ Katherine Hunter^ the wife 
of Gkorge Sharp, a labooreri brought forth four cHild&en at one birth, two 
males and two females. They were all baptized, but, being fnudi and weakly, 
none of them lired abore three wedcs.'' See Stat* Ace. vol. xv. 

On our approach to Stifling we frequently command interefttng peeps of the 
toWn» and of the river Fordi «a its winding cnxiMtots fweeps through fieldi, 
meadows, and wooded indoftttes» amid which the venerable ruins of Cambuf- 
kenncth abbey app^r. 

r ' ii aas 

NOTE [B], Vol. L Page pr. 

CTIRUK6 was at an early period a royal refidence, as appears from KefK> 
nech m. having) anno 990, colIe£led his Atces at this place, and thence 
mardwd to oppofe the Danes at Loncarty. Fide Nhnmo's HIft6ry of Stirfingi 
p. 243, 144^ This town has frequently experieiiced tlie miferies of war. Os 
Edwttrd the Firfi's mvkfion of Scotland in 1293, and in 1300, the caAle of Sfifu 
iMig was tedttted^ and gatnftmed with Englifh troops. In 1303, the Scots were 
once More m pofleffion of this fortrefs : but on Edward's return from the norths 
he laid' fi^e to it, atid, after an obftinate defence, the garrifon being reduced to a 
mere hasdful of me% furreadered at difcrction. The Seotifli again laid fi^ge to it 
uii ji3) ind,.cm]die fortunate iflue of the battle of Bannoekbum, it fell intotheif 
hands. In 13339 Edward III. was put in pofleffion of it by Baliol, At d^ c£ 
the former competitor for the Scotilh crown s and in 133^$ fheScotifli attempted 
to regain it^ but .were repulfed with lofs, and were obKged to abandon their 
enterprife.. tn 1341, the Sco&fli, under the high ftewsrd Di^uglas, were more 
fortunate ; for, after a gallant refiftance on the part of the EngUih, the goverhof^ 
IiCmefi, was obliged to capitulate. From that period till 1651 this ftrongtold 
remained in the hands of the Scoti(h^ when General Monk, during the civil wars 
that deluged England and Scotland with blood, took it in his progrefs north* 
ward : at this time, it is faid, the records of the Scotifh nation, which the ra- 
pacious hands of former invaders had fpared, were conveyed to London by Monk 
Vol. II. ^ B at 
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at the defire of CromwelL In 17x5, the army commanded by the duke of Ar^ 
gyle encamped under the vralls of Stirling, when the town and caftle were their 
head quarters* The laft military tranfa£lion which took place here was in the 
rebellion of I745> at which period an Englifh governor dHplayed no fmall degree 
of ikill and courage in its defence s^ainft four thoufand of Prince Charles-Ed- 
ward's troops, who, after an ill conducted liege, returned to their faftnefs north 
of the Forth : being purfued by the duke of Cumberland, they were completely 
vanquifhed in the fields of Culloden ; which event was decifive of the laft at- 
twnpt made by the Stuarts to regain the dirone of their anceftors* IKd. p. 426. 

An inftance of trial by jury, which occurred at Stirling In the reign of our Firft 
James, is deferving of particular notice. On the death of Robert Duke of Al- 
bany, third fon of King Robert II. and regent of Scotland, his fon Murdoch fuc- 
ceeded to the regency during the king's captivity in England. In March 1425, 
Murdoch, his two fons, and feveral of the nobility, were arrefted on a charge of 
high treafon. The duke was fent prifoner to Caerlaverock caftle, and in the May 
following was removed to Stirling. Here Murdoch, his two fons Walter and 
Alexander, and his father-in-law the earl of Lenox, were tried, condemned, and 
beheaded ; the two fons, on the day on which they were condemned ; and the 
duke and the earl of Lenox, on the day after. Thefe tranfa&ions took place in 
the open air, on a fmall hill over agalnft the caftle, called Hurly Hawky, wludi 
is the mote hiU of Stirling. Buchanan mentions the manner In which trials by 
jury were, anciently conduced : One, eminent for authority and l^ijuidneis of 
underftanding, was. chofen to prefide in court, and twelve others, of equal con- 
dition with the party accufed> were appointed jurors.; the prifoner having the 
privilege of obje£ling to any of the twelve, or more if need were. A majority 
of voices decided the fate of the criminal according to the evidence and the na- 
^re of the crimes or mifdeaifianors* Vide Buchanan, Ub. x* 

In April X57I) John Hamilton, archbifliop of St. Andrew's, a aealous adherent 
of our unfortunate Mary, fufered by the hands of the executioner, and, on die 
2ad of May 1684, the earl of Gowry was beheaded at Stirling. 

James VI* was bom in the eaftle of Stirling, and (pent great part of his earlier 
years under the celebrated George Buchanan, to whofe charge he was intrufted; 
Prince Henry^ the fon of James, was alfo born in it. Here it was tHat James VL 
and his mother were crowned ; as was his grandfather J;ames V. who afterwards 
made it a favourite refidence during moft part of his reign. Many facetious 

anecdotes 
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anecdotes of this celebrated monarch are ftill related in this part of the country; 
among others, the following. James V. a prince eminent for many good quali- 
ties of heart and undcrftanding, was fkillcd in all the manly exercifes of the day, 
particularly in hunting and hawking. Being once benighted when out a hunting, 
and feparated from his attendants, he happened to enter a cotUge in the midft 
of a moor at the foot of the Ochil hills, near Aloa, where, unknown, he was 
kindly received, and entertained in the beft manner the hofpitably difpofed in- 
mates had in their power. In order to regale their unexpe£led gueft, the gude 
man (i. e. landlord, farmer,) defired the guJe nmfe to fetch the hen that roofted 
neareft the cock, which is always the plumped, beft fed, and greateft favourite, 
for the ftranger's fupper ; which was done with all the goodnature imaginable. 
The king, highly pleafed with his night's lodging, kind, frank reception, and 
hofpicable entertainment, told mine hoft, at parting, that he (hould be glad to 
return his civility, and requefted that the firft time he came to Stirling he would 
call at the caftle, and inquire for the gude man rfBaUinguicb *, a name by which. 
James facetioufly diftinguiflied himfdf when in difguife he rambled about the 
country. Donaldfon, the landlord, did not fail to odl on the gude man ofBal* 
linguich^ when his aftoniihment at finding that the king had been his gueft af« 
forded no finall amufement to the merry monarch and his courtiers ; and, to 
carry on the pleafantry, he was thenceforth dignified by James in perfon with 
the title of King op thb Moors, which name and defignation have defcended 
from father to fon ever fince, ^nd they have continued in pofleiEon of the iden- 
tical fpot, the property of Mr. Erfkme of Mar, till very lately, when this gentle- 
man with reludiance turned out the defcendant and reprefentative of the King of 
the Moors, on account of his majefty's invincible indolence and great diflike to 
reform or innovation of any kind, although, from the fpirited example of his 
neighbour-tenants on the fame eftate, he is convinced fimilar exertion would pro- 
mote his advantage. So much are fome kings M^edded to the prejudices of their 
forefathers. Vide Stat. Ace. vol. viii. p. 608. 

Another traditional tale of an adventure with a neighbouring king is recorded 
of this monarch by the genealogift Buchanan of Achmar. <* King James V. 9 
very focial debonair prince, refiding at Stirling in Buchanan of Arnpryor's time, 
carriers were very frequently paffing along the common road, being near Am- 

• BfilhrguUb is tlwt narrow cleft on tlie Aorth*iK'eft between the rock on which tlic caftle of Stirling 
Hands and the roclcs immediately adjacent. 

3 B 2 pryor^s 
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pryor^s houfc^ with neceflkrles for ihe ufe of the king'^ fumHy \ an4 he, having 
ibme extraordinary occafioni ordered one of thefe carriers to leaye bis load at his^ 
boufe> and he v^ould fiay hi<n for it; which the carrier refufed to do, telling him he 
V^aj^the king's carrier^ and his load was for his n^ajefty's ufe ; to which Ampryor 
feemed to have fmall regard, compelling the carrier in the end to leave his load, 
telling him, if King James was king of Scotland, he was king of Kippcn, fo that 
it was reafonable he (hould (hare with his neighbour king in fonie of thefe loada 
fo frequently carried that road. The carrier reprefenting this ufage, and tellinjr 
tbe ikory^ as Arnpryor fp^ke it, to fome of the king's fervants, it Cdmc at length 
to his majefty's ears, who fiiortly thereafter, with a few attendants, came to vifiib 
his neighbour king, who was in the noean time at dinner. King Jame^ havifig 
fimt » fervant to demand accefs was denied the fan^ by a tall fellow with a 
krttle^ax, who ftood porter at the gate^ telling him tbere could be no accefs tUt 
dinner w&s oyer. This anfwer not fatisfying the king, he fent to den^aixd accefii 
a fecond time ; upon which he was defired by tbe porter to defift^ otberwife bo 
wouM find caufe to repent of his rudeaefs« His xqajefty, finding this inietho4 
would not do, defiled the porter to teU his matter that the good mas of ^ollifH 
gttici defired to fpeak ^ith tbe king of Kippen. The porter teUtng Ampryor fo 
much, he in all humble saanaer came and received the king, and biivii^ eater* 
tained him with much fumptuoufnefs and jollity, became fo agreeably to King 
James that he allowed him to take fo much of any provifion he found carrying 
that road aa he had occafion for ; and feeing be made tbe firft viGt, defired /hjH 
fryor in a few days to return him a fecond at Stirling^ which he performed, and 
continued in very much favour with the king, always thereafter beii^ termed 
king of Kippen wbale he lived.'' See Buchanan of Achmar's Hift. and Geneal» 
Efiays, p; 59, do, 4to edit. 1723. 

The Jugj the legal ftandard of dry meafure in Scotland, is flill preferved with 
due veneration in the council-houfe of Stirling. The ftatute furlot mud contaiii> 
the full of this jug, twenty-one times and one foiurth for wheat, and thirty-one 
limes for barley, malt^ and oats. The meafiire of length is kept by the burgh- 
of. Edinburgh, and the buirgh of Linlithgow keep the meafure of grain. Thefe 
privileges were in ai»cient tknea deemed of the firft importance. Thus Henry^ 
YH. of England cimfetred on the city of Wincfaefter the cxcluCve privilege of 
keeping the ftandard meafure for the whole kingdom, and prefented it with a. 
new fct, of elegant workmanfhip, which arc ftill to be feen in the guildhall of that 
city in the higheft prefervation. 

There 
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There are four banklng-houfes in Stirling, the oldeft of which was eftablifhed 
in J'n6» 

Stirling is the birth place of fome of the moft eminent literary chara&ers of 
the eighteenth century ; among whom, the late hiftorian Henry, and Moore the 
well known author of A View of Society and Manners in Italy, France, &c. and 
of Zeluco, Edward Mordaunt, and other jMroduflions, might be particularly 
noticed did our limits admit of it. Dr. Robert Pollock, too, firft principal of the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, and a writer of eminence of the (ixteenth century, was a 
native of this place. 

For a more particular hiftory and defcription of Stirling the reader is referred 
to Nimmo's Hiftory of that city and (hire ; Stat. Ace. vol. viii. ; General Hiftory 
of Stirling, printed in 1794; and the Encyclopedia Britannlca, article Stirltng^ 
As the principal conductor of this laborious and extenfive literary work lived ia 
Stirling, he muft have bad accefa to all that is valuable refpe^ng the hiftory of 
this ancient town.. 



NOTE [C], Vol. I. Page 10^. 



nrHE inhabitants of Glenfinglas are chiefly of the name of Stuart, being de« 
fcendant& of James Btg Stuart of Baldoran : " Filius naturalis Jacobi Stew-^ 
art, filii Murdoci ducis Albanian" (in 1464). See Duncan Stewart's Hiftory of 
the furname Stewart, p. i i8w 128. — ^The following tradition refpe£ls this Shaimis , 
Big (i. e. Little James, fo denominated for his low ftature). He had a hunting- 
feat erefbed on the fmall iflaad at the weft end of Lachacbrayy to which hs reforted 
on any fudden emergency as a place of fafety. It happened that a party of 
Argyleihire Campbells made an excurGon to tlie king's forefts of Glenartney and 
Glenfinglafs, whereof he was keeper, and killed a great many of the deer and 
coebucks, without fo much as afking the permiffion of Little James. The Ar- 
gyleihire hunters, wearied with the chace, and returning in queft of fome habita- 
tion wherein they might reft themfelves for the night, having defcended from the 
heights of the mountain that towers to the weft of Lochachrayy met Little James 
nearly oppofite to the fmall iiland on which his hut was fituated ;. and inquiring 
of him what magpie had built his neft on that ifland, he anfwered. One thafc 
fcorned all maimer of greedy hawks, from whatever quarter they might chance 
to come. " Tell the magpie from us (faid the hunters), that we are no lefs dif* 

1 5 pofed 
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pofed to hawk than to hunt around his neft -, and tell him farther, that we fliall 
foon be this way again, and mean to vifit the neft of this vain chatterer : perhaps 
our hawks may not imprefs him with a mean opinion of their (kill and dexterity 
in fcizing their prey." Little James, fomewhat nettled at the threatened vifita- 
tion, peevifhly replied, « It may happen, likewife, that this chattering magpie, by 
the time your hawks have arrived within flight of his neft, by a Angular power 
which he has over the hawks of thefe wooded mountains and glens, having called 
them in council, they may be prevailed on to fufFer no ftrange hawks to infringe 
on their liberties, at leaft within the range to which they and their anceftors have 
for a length of time been accuftomed." So dying, they parted. In due time 
the Campbells kept their word ; and Little James, having gathered his people 
from the various glens over which his influence extended, gave the meeting to 
the Argyleihire party in fo warm a manner, that few returned home to give an 
account <A the hawking match for which they fo merrily departed. 

Among the chief warriors of Little James's party was one named Broilan Beg 
Macintyre^ fo called on account of his diminutive fize and vaft prowefs. This 
little hero had particularly diftinguiihed himfelf in combating the Campbells ; 
and thofe who efcaped the flaughter vowed fpeedy vengeance, efpecially on him. 
Accordingly a party, confifting of five ftout fellow$| fet out on a fecret expedi- 
tit)n, in order to meet privately with the little man, and, having crofled the 
Teath fomewhat beyond the Pafs of Lenej^ they fell in with him while he 
was tending his herds, a little to the north-weft of Bochalflal near the hridge 
of Kilmahoogj that village to the weft of Callendar at the entrance to the wood 
of Leney. Macintyre was alone and unarmed : the five Argylcfliire men were well 
armed with bows and arrows and broad fwords. It fliould feem that they either 
did not know Macintyre perfonaHy, or feigned ignorance ; as they inquired oif 
him if he knew fach a man as Boilan Beg Macintyre. He replied in the affirma- 
tive, but at the fame time, aile£ting boorifti fimplicity, feemed inquifitive what 
might be their bufmefs with the man they wanted, and inquired what thofe 
curious things their bows and arrows were, and for what ufe they were invented; 
to all which the Argylefliire men anfwered with taunts and jeering. Our hero, 
however, did not feem fatisfied till he obtained a bow from one of the ftrangers, 
-and taking an arrow from among their quivers, Ihot it at random with a gawkifli 
ftupidity thkt excited laughter : but the fly wag, willmg to gratify the Argyle- 
feire men ftill farther, picked the arrows one by one from the quivers, till they, 

though 
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though too late^ difcoYered that the^ were left without an arrow. They looked 
at each other with amazement, while Macintyre ran off as fwift as he could to the 
place where he hH fliot the greater number of the arrows, and returned the 
ftnmgers what they wanted with a vengeance. So weU did he take his aim, that 
only two of the five were left to carry home the tidings of their adventure. 



NOTE [Dl Vol. I. Page i2'5. 

nnRERE is reafbn to MpcGt that the author of the Sutillical Account of the 
pariih of Strathblane has fallen into error in mentioning Rob Roy, the cele-- 
brated freebooter. See Stat. Ace. vol. xviii« The author gives an order of the 
juftices of the peace met in quarter feflion at Stirling, dated the 3d of February 
i658-9, for raifing a contribution levied by Macgregor for prelerving feveral 
parities in the weftem diftrids of Stirlinglhire from murders and devaftations,. 
often committed by his own men. The perfon fpoken of is defignated Capiaifi 
Macgregor. Now, Rob Roy Macgregor, mentioned to have been a fpedator of 
the battie of Sheriff-moor in the year 1715, fuppoCng him at the time the above 
order was dated (viz. 1658) to have been about the age of thirty, muft, at the 
above period (1715) have been about cighty-feven ; an age too far advanced to 
make it probable that he could lead his followers to the field. And again, Rob 
Roy who was hanged in 1753 is exprcfsly ftyled the fon of ihe deceafed Robert 
Macgregor, commonly called Rob Roy. Wlicrefore it lemains' to be determined 
who the Captain Macgregor mentioned in the faid order waa. 



NOTE [El Vol. L Page 142. 



''pHE following memorandum is taken down from the information of Alexan-t 
der M*Nab, principal fliephcrd and manager to Captain Alexander M'Donell,, 
of the 2A batallion Royals, at Lochtraig, who when a boy kept the firft parcel of 
the low country breed of flieep that were introduced into the highlands. " In 
the year I7S9> ^^^^ fouth country breed of flieep were firft brought into the parifh 
of Callendar by James Yule, a ftiepherd at Aloa near Stirling. This fliepherd', 
who had a confidcrable ftock, was much reduced in his circumftances by reafoa 

of 
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of a difeafe known by the ntttie of brany (a fpccics of dropfy) fweqphig away t 
^at number of his bed weddcrs and breeding ewes. Willing to try what a 
change of paftnre might tStOi^ he fent about twenty fcores of hogs (year-old 
lambs) to winter on Mr. Buchanan of Cambufmere's lands near the village of 
Callendar \ and the trial turning out> even beyond expectation, fortunate, otberd 
were tempted to repeat the experiment \ and from that time to the prefent the 
iheep fydem gradually obtainedi and the old native breed of iheep were baniihed 
as unprofitable and ufelefs. . Soon after the year 1 764, fome fouth country 
fhepherds took confiderable trads of hill grazing for iheep walka^ and introduced 
the Linton breed- into the highlands : among the firft who ventured beyond the 
Grampians was one Lackwyne from the borders, who fettled in Cowal} and two 
of the name of Murray, one fettling in Glenfalloch, and the other in Glen« 
dochart. Shortly after this, one Lindfay came to Lochemhead \ and from thefe 
beginnings the flieep fyftem, which at firft met with much (^poGtton, began 
rapidly to advance throughout all our highland diftrids, and is at prefent com- 
pletely triumphant, bearing down every ancient cuftom and ufage before it, and 
leading direftly to depopulation and all its evils. The old breed of (heep in the 
highlands has been almoft extirpated : but whether this be wife, or not, remains 
to be proved* With regard to the bulk of carcafe, there is a decided advantage 
on the fide of the low country breed : but, on the other hand, is not this feem- 
ing advantage more than balanced by the fuperior delicacy of muicle and richnefk 
of flavour \ by the fleece being of a much finer texture and better quality in every 
refpefb \ aikl by the native breed being more hardy, kfs liable to difeafe, eaCer 
to keep, &c. ? Very early mention is made by the Scotiih hifliorians of our 
native breed of highland (heep. ** Mailer Donald Monro, a learned and godly 
man (obferves an old author), fayeth that when he was there (viz. in the He- 
brides) he faw Iheepe (as olde as that kind of befl:ial ufeth to be) feeding mailer- 
leflTe, pertayning peculiarly to no man.*' *« The Defcription of the Ifles of Scot- 
land," London printed 1603. See Donald Monro's Defcription of the Ebrides 
and Buchanan, lib. i« 



NOTE [F], VoLL Page 151. 

/^NE of the petty lairds of Balquhldder, McLaren, of Wefl:er Invemcuty, 

narrowly efcaped Iharing the fate of many of his deluded countrymen 

who fufiered at Carlifle for the part they bore during the troubles of 1 745. 

As 
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As a party of dragoons were conducing McLaren to Carlifle in order to ftand hit 
trial as a rebel, juft as they had afcended an eminence near MofFat, whence the 
rivers Tweed, Clyde, and Annan originate, and defcend in different dire£lions, 
the former to the German ocean, and the two latter to the Atlantic, the prifoner 
requefted permiflion to ftep afide, which was granted. McLaren, obferving his 
guard fauntering on carelefs and inattentive to their duty, feized the favour- 
able moment, tumbled heels over head from the top to the foot of the declivity, 
and ran off with aftoniftiing fwiftnefs. Favoured by a fog, he gained a morafs, 
into which he darted for fafety, and foon difcovered a hole whence peats had 
been dug, in which he immerfed himfelf almoft up to the neck, his head being 
covered with a turf. In this fituation he remained till night fell, when he found 
his way acrofs the country to the place where his wife lived, near his own pro- 
perty ; and, difguifing himfelf as a woman, he continued unmolefted till the ail 
of indemnity palSed, which enabled him to fliew his face without fear of 
danger. 



NOTE [G], Vol.!. Pageisi. 

A TOUR from Locherin-head along the borders of the lake, and the wind* 
ings of tho river Erin to its jun^iion with the Tay, would, of itfelf, be fuf- 
ficient to intereft the traveller, did not a more extended range in traverling the 
next valley, Strathtay, invite to more magnificent, if not more varied and pio- 
turefque fcenery. It may not in this place, thqn, be deemed altogether fuper«- 
fluous to point out a few of the leading obje£ts, local circumftances, and prin* 
dpal events, connefted with or omitted in an excurfion down Strathern from the 
weft end of the Lake to the bridge of Erin, and thence to Perth : comprehending 
a ilretch of country in which the highland and lowland diftri£ls are joined ; in 
the courfe of which the traveller has an opportunity of viewing the boundaries 
of the ancient Caledonia and Pi£bi(h dominions fouth of the Tay and north of the 
Forth. 

From Lochern^head we proceed along the fiButh border of tlie lake; and, ex« 
cepting a view little varied from that feen from the inn, we do not meet with 
much to engage the attention till we come to the bridge over the Ample^ a rapid 
mountain ftream that runs through Glenample, a narrow, deep ravine winding 
among the mountains which rife on the right ihores of Locherin« At this bridge^ 
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on the left, the tomb of the Campbells of Monzie is to be fccn ; betieath which 
the fall of the Ample is heard, though it is yet unfeen. On turning down, after 
paffing the bridge, to the left, we command a view of this grand cafcade, with 
all its accompaniments of rock, wood, &c. After brawling along its rocky bed, 
the Ample foon finds repofc in the bofom of the lake, into which it falls at a. 
very fhort diftance from this fpot. 

We pafs by the neat manfion of Ardvorllcli, the family refidence of Mr» 
Stewart, whofc anceftors have enjoyed the lame fpot for feveral hundred yeara 
back. 

Having left the borders of Locherin, about three miles from its eaft end, we 
enter on a fcene fo fantaftically wild, fanciful, and truly charming, that no 
language is adequate to convey an idea of its (ingular beauty and enchanting pe- 
culiarities, in regard to what is ufually called romantic, when applied to uncom- 
mon fcenes in nature. The fairy fcene alluded to is Movaiy^ or, as it is now 
denominated, Duneira, amid which the Right Hon. Henry Dundas has ere£ied a 
hunting-feat j a fituation than which few cpuld be chofen with greater propriety^ 

Proceeding, we pafs Dalchonzie and Aberuchil, fituated amid the craggy- 
heights fkirted with natural wood that charadterife the wildernefs through which 
the Erin winds among this part of the Grampians. Soon after, we pafs through 
the village of Comrie, fo often viiited with ihocks of earthquakes within thefe 
few years, tlie laft of which was on Sunday the ift of June 1800. On the 
north bank of the Erin is Lawers hufe, pleafantly fituated, and well flleltered by 
«ged elms, oaks, afhes, &c. ; behind which the mountains, clothed in ruflet hues 
empurpled with heath, and gilded with the bloom of whins and broom, luxuri- 
antly waving, rife in fublime afpeft. The fcenery around AuBert^e is no lefs 
intcrcftihg in regard to.fublimity and beauty as allied to the pidlurefque. At 
Dulgincrofs are the remains of a Roman ftation or encampment. : 

Defcending the Erin, we foon come to the entrance of this diftrifl: of the high- 
lands, near which the town of Crieff^ or Croai^ is fituated. This pafs into the 
Grampians is charafteriftic and impreflive. To the fouth-eaft of CriefF (lands 
Drummond caftlc, the feat of the ancient family of Perth. There are two Roman 
camps in the neighbourhood, viz. one at Ardoch, and the other at Stragaith ; 
the former of which is the moft entire of any Roman antiquity north of the 
Tweed. On the fame bank of the Ern, the remains of the ancient feat of the 
Murrays of Tullibardine are to be feen ; near which, according to Lindfay of 
Pitfcottie,. the dimenfions of the length and breadth of the Gnat Michael^ 

" which 
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^f vhidi was the gi!eateft ihip, and of moft ftvength, that ever failed in Enrgland 
or France," were traced out, «nd << planted with hawthorn by the wright that 
helped to make her,*' For a defcription of this great Jbip^ fee Pitfcottle's Hiftory 
of the Jamefes, p. 195, 196. 

• We purfue the windings of the Erin, and keep on the left the green hiUs o£ 
Ochil, at the foot of which Kincardine caftle, the ancient feat of the Grahams 
(Montrofcs), is Ctuatcd ; and to the left, on the fame fide of the riv^er, the village 
of Auchterairder is at no great diftance. We alfo pafs through the pari(hes of 
Trinity Ga(k, and Gaflc, lying on both fides of the Erin, which for fome miles 
appear well wooded and in the higheft ftate of improvement. The Roman mi- 
litary way, which is kept pretty entire, runa through this part of the country, 
and leads to the camp near Ardoch. There are alfo on the Gafk eftate two 
Roman camps; and along the caufeway, veftiges of ftations, moft likely for the 
accommodation of fuperintendants of repairs, are ftili vifible. 

On the north bank of the Erin the extenfive woods and lawns belonging to the 
earl of Kinnoul round Duplin caftle are defer^TOg of the ufual praife beftowed 
on their beauty. The fcene of a£lion of the memorable battle fought on the 
i2thof Auguft 1332, between Edward Baliol and the earl of Mar, fo fatal in 
its confequences to Scotland, was near Duplin caftle ; but the precife fpot is un- 
known. 

Nearly oppofite to Duplin on the fouth bank of the Erin, at a fmall diftance 
from the church of Fortiviot, are, the fequeftered ihades of Invermay^ which 
gave rife to the pleafing lyric ballad beginning '* The fmiling morn, the breathing* 
fpring." On the rivulet May are fome waterfalls, and fcenery correfpondent, 
worthy the attention of the traveller. The Humble bumble, as it is called, a deep 
and narrow chafm through which the water has wrought its paiTage, is among the 
moft remarkable natural curiofities to be met with on the rural banks of this clailic 
ftream. Fortiviot was the chief refidence of the Piflifli monarchs during their 
fway in this part of the northern feftion of our ifland. Here, according to 
Fordun, Kenneth died, anno 860. Fide Fordun, xiii. 23. In the vicinity of this 
ancient abode of the Piftifh monarchs an ample field of refearch for the anti- 
quary prefents, which has hitherto been but imperfeflly explored. See Stat. 
Ace. vol. XX. and the Edinburgh Magazine, in which fome account of the 
antiquities of Fortiviot is inferted, from a communication made by Mr. Taylor^ 
fchoolmafter at Kinrofs. 

3 C a Having 
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Having followed the beautiful windings of the Erin to Pitleathly Welh^ the 
virtues of which are highly extolled by fuch as refort to them for the benefit of 
their health, we foon come to the bridge of Erin, over which the road from Perth 
to Edinburgh is condu£ted, and to either of which places the traveller may dire£^ 
his way, as inclination or any other confideration may fugged. But (hould he 
wifli to purfue his journey in the dire^ion of the Erin's courfe to its conflux with 
the Tay, he will not fail to vifit Abernethy^ fituated near the jun£lion of thefe 
rivers, the ancient capital of the Piftiih dominions; from which Kenneth III. 
king of the Scots, in the year 840 tranflated the epifcop^tl fee of St. Andrew's, 
foon after his vidlory over the Pidis. See Sibbald's Hiftory of the Shire of Fife 5 
Maule's MS. Adv. Lib. j Keith's Catalogue ; and Martin's Reliq. divi Andr. 
The celebrated St. Bridget, after having fpent her days in the domeftic duties of 
fecluded life, died at Abernethy, (the collegiate church of which was dedicated 
to her,) about the year 518. 
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jBBET^ Cambus-Kcnneth. Sec 
•" Stirling. 

of Clftertian monks^ Coupar 



of Angus, i. 298. 

of Holyrood houfe, ruins of 



its chapel, ii. 138. 142. 
■ of Scone, L 302. 
of Lindores, i* 376* 



Abercromby^ General Sir Ralph, family 
feat of, ii. 76. See alfo additional 
notes, 349. 

Aberdour^ village of, ii« 67. 

Aberfeldie village, i. 237. 

Academy of Glafgow, ii. 269. 

Auchtertyre^ i. 92. 

Adam/on^ John, Principal of the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, ii. 237. 

Advocates' (lawyers) library of Edin- 
burgh, ii. 129. 

Agricola*s chain of forts, i. 39. 

Agriculture, great maxim in, ii. 9;. 
Some remarks on, 96. 

Aikman^ William, painter, ii. 265. 

Albany, Duke of, appointed regent in 
the minority of James V. i. 60. 

Alexander, a Scottiih painter, ii. 261. 
266. 

Allan, David, painter, ii. 272. 

Aha, Clackmannan tower, &c. i. 79. 
See alfo additional notes, p. 347, 
note A. 

Alpine royal clan, chief. Sir John Mur- 
ray Macgregor, i. 1 24. 



• 

Jndrev/%, St. approach to, from the 
weft, i* 394. The great emporium 
of the eaft coaft of Scotland in 
former times, ibid. Its ancient 
greatnefs owing to the religious 
eftablifliments of that city, ibid. Its 
origin and name foon after the con- 
▼erfion of the Scots and Pi£l8 to 
Chriftianity, 395. Relics of St. 
Andrew brought by St. Regulus, in 
the reign of Herguftus king of the 
Pi£ls, to Mucrofs, afterwards St. 
Andrew's, 396. Some account of 
the dignitaries of St. Andrew's ; to« 
gether with a flight iketch of the 
rife, decline, and fall of this archl- 
epifcopal fee, ibid. The afllaffination 
of cardinal Beaton, 402. The mur- 
der of archbifliop Sharp, 405. 
Decline of epifcopacy in Scotland 
on the death of Sharp, ibid. The 
laft dignitary of St. Andrew's, bifliop 
Arthur Rofs, ibid. Died A. D. 
1704, ibid. 408. Concerning the 
cathedral^ churches, and religious 
houfes of St. Andrew's, iL i. 
Sketch of the hiftory of the univer- 
fity of St. Andrew's, 7. Natural 
hiftory of the environs of St. An- 
drew's, 16. Fiflieries of St. An- 
drew's, information refpe£ling, com- 
municated bv James Gourley, fi(h- 
erman of tnat town, 19. Civil 
hiftory of St. Andrew's, 20. Har- 
bour— Bay— Coaft of St. Andrew's, 

—accidents 
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caufeSi fome of which are pointed 
out, ii. 83, 84, 85, 86. 

CoiJichra/j, wood of. See Loch-Kaitrin* 

Cc//fg/ of Edinburgh. See Univerfity. 

Collegiate church of Kirk Heugh St. 
Andrew's, ii. 6. 

College of king James (£dinburgh)| ori- 
gin of its name^ ii. 236. 

Conachar^ Mr. John, a clergyman of 
the Scottifli epifcopal church, appre- 
hended and baniflied, i. 117. 

Conachavy Mr. James, civil engineer, 
died in India, i. 117. 

Convent of Gray Friars, St. Andrew's 
11. 5. 

■ of White Friars, St. Andrew's, 

ii. 6. 

Ceri-nan^uri/cbin, or den of favages. 
i. iGp. 

C^rrt/^^/, a painter, ii. 261. 

Corftcans of this day refemble the Scot- 
tiOi borderers and highlanders, 1.164. 

Corjtorphine church, one of the oldeit 
extant, i. 9. 

CrAigcrooky Craigleith quarry, &c. ii. 
109. 

Craigforthy i. 80. 

Craig- Lockhart^ i. 7. 

Craigmillar caftlc, ii. 280. 

Craig' na'CO'heilgf a remarkable im- 
pending cliff. See Lochlubnaig* 

Craig the feudalid, i. 8. 

Craily royal burgh of, ii. 29. 

Cramond bridge — Craigiehall —family 
of Hope, &c. ii. 97. Cramond Regis, 
98. Parifli of Cramond— J. P. 
Wood— J. Law, of Lawrifton, &c. 
99. 

Crichton the admirable, i. 278. 

Cromwelly Olivtr^ reprimanded at 
Glafgow by James Durham a 
preacher of the gofpel, formerly a 
captain of dragoons, ii. 41. Con- 
ference between Cromwell and a 
leader of the Scottifli array at the 
Fecgit Whins, 153. 



Cromwell, Oliver f (tone block once ia« 
tended for his effigies, ii. 195. 

. ■ a patron of the col- 

lege of king James, ii. 238- The 
firft who eftablifhed a newfpaper 
in the ScottiQi capital, 344. 

Culdees expelled by David I. king of 
the Scots, i. 281. 

Cullen^ the celebrated, i. 9. 

Culrofry defcription, &c.of, ii. 3$!. 

Cuthberfs, St. or Weft Kirk, i. 2. 
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Dalhoufie^ caftle of, ii. 313. 
Palkeithy palace of, — town — fccncry, 

J[)fl»W/3fy,— parifli-fchool a good one— 
Dr. Thomas Robertfon, ii. 89. 

Dalmeny^ William Wilkie, author of 
the Epigoniad, 90. Dundas of 
Dundas, ibid. Amifton family— 
diftinguiihed for three fucceffive ge- 
nerations, ibid. 

Danes-dike, remains of a bulwark^ ii. 

31- 
Darnleyy Henry lord, hufband of the 

queen of Scots, i. 71. 
De la Cour^ a painter, ii. 269. 
De Witty painted the ferics of royal 

portraits in the gallery of Holyrood- 

houfe, ii. 261. 
Dicky Sir Alexander, M. D. ii. 280. 
DituiybirJlUy earl of Moray's feat, ii. 

7. The earl of Moray flain by the 

carl of Huntly, A. D. 1592. 72, 

Popular fong on that event, 71. 

Remarks on do. 72. 
Difputaiiony curious, in the chapel 

royal, Stirling, in which king James 

bore a part, A. D. 1617, ii. 236, 

237. 
Doigy David, LL. D. maflier of the 

grammar fchool of Stirling, i. 

yi. 

Donald" 
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Dcnaldfon^ Johiii (miniature painter) 

the late, ii. 306. 
Douglasy earl of» aiTumes the dignity 

of a king, i. 53. 
Douglnfsy Gavin, Bifliop of Dunkeld, a 

celebrated poet, L 28CI. 
— — , Dr. (prefent Biihop of Salif- 

bury) native place mentioned, ii. 33. 
Downcafihy village of Down, i. 100. 
Draylaw^ the refidence of the prefent 

Solicitor-Generaly ii. 108. 
Druids^ fucceeded by the Culdees, i. 

163. 
Drummondj Bifliop Abcrnethy (prefent 

proprietor of Hawthornden), ii. 310. 

of Hawthornden, ii. 309. 

Duellings ftriftures on, ii. 92, 93, 94. 
Dunblane, Biflioprick, library founded 

in A. D. 1675, by Biihop Robert 

Leighton, i. 81. 
Duncan, Lord. See eminent natives of 

Dundee, 
DunehatUon or Dunkeld^ hiftory of^ 

280. 
Dundee, i. 397. Manufa£ture8, trade, 

and commerce, 381. ^Population, 

municipality, &c. of Dundee ; emi- 
nent men, natives of Dundee, 386. 

Great tower, religious houfes of 
.Dundee, 388. Military tranfac* 

tions in Dundee, 389. Natural 

Tiiftory of Dundee, 392. 
Dundonald, Lord, his Britifli tar works, 

&c. ii. 352. 
Dunfermline, fketch of its hiftory and 

antiquities. See aifditi^nal notes, ii. 

353— 357- 
Dunipace, a fpot where treaties of peace 

were adjufted, 1. 40. 
Dunkeld, city or biflioprick of, L 269* 
— — , natural hiftory of quadru* 

peds, plants, minerals, &c. 270. 
■ , defcription of the environs of, 
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►, its prefent fecularized ftate, 



Duplin, battle of, i. 153. 
Dunjinnan, Macbeth's caftle, ruins of, 

on, i. 356. 
D]fart^ royal burgh of, ii. 48. 



Edinburgh, departure from, i. i. 
— — Caftle, L 3. 

, interior works of, 



11. 



118. 



290. 
Vol. IL 



defcriptive and hiftorical 
iketch of, ii. no. Remarkable ap- 
pearance of, to ftrangers, in whatever 
dire£lion it is approached, ibid. Cer- 
tain portions of time fliould be al* 
lotted for vifits, rambles, and excur- 
fions to parts moft worthy of a 
ftranger's attention, iii. Firft 
day's vifit to the Old Town, along 
Princes- ftreet, Lothian-road — enter 
the city by Weft-port, Grafs-mar- 
ket — afcend the Caftle-hill — exten- 
five views from different ftations«-« 
the interior of the Caftle, 1 1 8. The 
city's great water-ciftern, 120. De« 
fcend. into the main ftreet — the 
weigh-houfe— tolbooth,or j ill— Luc- 
kenbooths—Royal Exchange, 121, 
1 22, 1 23. The crofs of Edinburgh 
and other crofles, ibid. Cathedral 
church of St. Giles, when divided 
into leiTer places of worfliip, 1 25—* 
127. Eminent perfons whofc re- 
mains lie in St. Giles's, 1 28. Par- 
liament- clofe, ibid. Parliament- 
houfe, 129* Advocate's library, 
ibid. Tron church, 130. Heads of 
Severus and Julia in alto-relievo — 
Netherbow— Canongate, 131. St. 
John*s crofs— Canongate church— 
grave-ftones of Ferguflbn the poet 
and Lampe the mufician, 133. The 
late Drs. Lothian and M'Farlane-^ 
Girth-crofs'— Place where the great 
3 D Montrofe 
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Montrofc was executed, 134. Afy- 
lum of infolvcnt debtors— The pa- 
lace of Holy-Rood-houfe, 139. 
Hiftorical events — the carl of Both- 
weirs attempt to feizc James VI. 
ibid. Murder of David Rizzio, 1 4 1 , 
142. Ruins of the chapel of Holy- 
Rood-houfe, 144. The King's 
Park, 145. Valley between Ar- 
thur's feat and Salifbury's craig, a 
deep folitude in' the immediate vici- 
nity of a populous city, iiid. Her- 
mitage of St. Anthony, 146. £x- 
tenfive profpe£ls from the neigh- 
bouring heights, particularly from 
the fummit of Arthur's feat— echo- 
rocks, 147. — ^Hanging rocks, 148. 
Mutiny of the Seaforth Highlanders^ 
T49. NaturalhiftoryofArthur's-feat, 
Duddingfton-loch, &C.I5I. Afcend 
the Calton-hill — fine profpe£ls com- 
manded from feveral ftations de- 
fcribed, 153. Calton burying- 

ground— Hume*5 tomb flight 

ftetch of his life and writings, 157 
— 159. Rcgiftcr-officc— Theatre- 
royal — hiftorical outline of the rife 
and progrefs of the drama north of 
the Tweed, 160—172. An outline 
of the origin, rife and progrefs of the 
Scottifh capita], 1 73 — i Bo. Second 
day's excurfion through the New 
Town — George's- ftrcet aflcmbly- 
rooms — balls — card- parties — and 
concerts— an account of the rife, 
progrefs, and decline of fcientific 
mufic in the Scottifh capital, 1 80-— 
190. Rufllan muficians' perform- 
ance in the great ball-room 1799, 
i^/V.— Charlotte's fquare, thence, to 
the Water of Lcith — beautiful view 
from the height immediately above 
that village, 191. St. Bernard's 
well and temple of Hygeia, 194. 
Dcanhaugh — gothic tower, 195. 
Stoue- block intended to reprefent 



the effigies of Oliver Cromwelf— 
Stock-bridge, 195. Canon-mills 
— Diftillery— by the crofs-road from 
Canon-mills to Bonnington — thence 
to Newhaven and Leith — fome ac- 
count of thofe places, and hiftorical 
matter therewith conncded, 198 — 
204. Leith-links— game of golf — 
Leith-walk — Botanic-garden — Cir- 
cus—York-place, 205. St. George's 
chapel, 206. Hiftorical (ketch of 
the Epifcopal church of Scotland, 
207—220. Range of the third 
day's excurfion, from the new to 
the old parts of the city by North- 
bridge, South bridge-ftreet, &c. — 

StrikingprofpeasfromNorth-bridge, 
221, 222. General poft-office«— 
Royal Infirmary, 225. High-fchool- 
yard— High-fchool, 227. Surgeon's 
Hall— Medical Society's Hall, &c. 
231. Univerfity of Edinburgh- 
flight fketch of the origin, rife, 
and celebrity of that fcminary, in- 
cluding an account of the Edinburgh 
fchool of medicine, 235^—257. 
Drawing Academy-^fketch of the 
hiftory of painting in Scotland from 
the firft eflays of that art till the 
clofe of the eighteenth century, 256- 
—278. Nicholfon's-ftreet — Dal- 
keith road— -Craig-millar caftle, 280. 
Libcrton dams — the hermitage of 
Braid, 287. Blackford hills, Egypt, 
Canaan, &c. 289. Village of Bo- 
rough moor- head, ibid. Merchifton- 
houfc— Approach to Edinburgh by 
Bruntsfield-links, Wright's-houfes, 
or Gillefpic's-hofpital, the avenues of 
the Meadow, and thence to the city. 

End of the third day's excurfion 

The fourth day'is range contains a 
circuit of more than thirty ftatutc 
miles, viz. from Edinburgh to Pen- 
nycuik ; thence following the courfe 
•f the river North Eflc to Roflin, 

Haw^ 
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Battle 

295 



Hawthorndeii) Lafwadc, Dalkeith, 
and MuiTelburgh ; and thence 
returning to Edinburgh by Porto- 
bcllo, &c. — Leave town — Grange- 
toll-bar, 292. Liberton-dams (Lon- 
don road by MIddleton is that to 
Roflin) tower of Upper Liberton, 
i^/V/. Morton Hall— Gallach Law, 
Roman antiquities, ibid. — 
of Rullion- green, 294, 
Liberton Kirk — St, Catha- 
rine's, 296. Bourdcaux-houfe, 299. 
Straiton, ibid. Auchindinnie, Pen- 
nycuik, 300. Houfe and pleafure* 
grounds, ibid. From Pennycuik to 
Roflin Caftle — battle of Roflin, 302. 
Village of Roflin, chapel, caftle, 
fcenery, Sec. 303 — 308. » From 
Roflin to Hawthornden-^fcenery of 
that retreat — Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, 308, 309, 310, and 311. 
From Roflin by Dryden, Loanhead, 
Lafwade to Dalkeith, 312. Through 
the deer-parks, by Smeaton-houfe— 
thence to Invereik and Muflelburgh; 
and thence to Edinburgh. Thus 
ends the fourth day's excurflon, 
314—318. Comparative view of 
the fociety and manners in Edin- 
burgh, at the beginning, the middle, 
and the clofe of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; together with a flight retro- 
fpe£i of the ftale of literature du- 
ring that period in the Scottifli me- 
tropolis, 318 — 346. 

Edinampte. See Locberin'head. 

Edinchip^ refidence of Mr. Campbell. 
See Locheriri'head. 

Edmonflorf^ Walks, fine profpeds from, 
i. 76. 

Edward L invaded Scotland, A. D. 
1298, i. 14. 

■ IL Set Bmttle of BannocUurn. 

£/r£^caftle, i. 374. 

Ely^ town of, MacduflF's cave, Earrs 
ferry, &c. ii. 36. 



EttgraverSf names of^ living in Edin- 
burgh, ii. 277. 

Entertainment^ fumptuous, aflbrded 
James V. at Blair caftle during a 
hunting excurfion in Atholl^ i. 255. 

Epitaph on Lord Dundee, by Dr. Pit- 
cairn, i* 248. 

■ on the grave-ftone of Margery 
Scott of Dunkeld, i. 287. 

Erroly i. 375. 

Erjkine^ the hon. Andrew, the late cari 
of Kelly, &c. ii. 35. 

■ of Mar, ii. 348. 



Falkirk^ village of, battles, &c. i. 29. 
Falls of the Devon, li. 364. 
Fergujfone^ David, (author of Scottifli 
Proverbs) minifter of Dunfermline, 

"' 357- 
Fergujfon^ Profeflbr of Moral Philofo- 

phy, i. 9. 

•— — , Robert, the poet, his grave- 
ftone, ii. 133. 

Fincajihy pafs into, 1. 264. 

Fin-mac^comhaly the Fingal of M^Pher- 
fon, i. 177. Mention made of the 
Fingalian heroes in the Ulfter an- 
nals, vidi Preface. Early Scottifli 
hiftorians and poets alfp mention 
Fin-mac-cuil, various caves and 
other places named after thofe 
heroes, i. 179. Common to both 
the Hebrides and Ireland, 180. 
Fingal's buriaUplace, i. 204. 

Fi/heriis of St. Andrew's, information 
concerning, ii. 19. 

jR7r^^, Sir John, High Chancellor of 
Scotland, i. 9. 

Foreftsy remains of great, in feveral 
parts of Scotland, i. 42. 

Forth river, windings through the 
CarfCj or Links o' Forth, i. 77, 

3 D 2 Fortingal^ 
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Fcrtingati pariOi of| Roman antiquities 
ftiU difccrnible in that di&ri£ly L 
a?3 — 235. Great part of this tradk 
of country belonged formerly to the 
clan Macgregor. 

Foulisy Sir James, of Collington, i. 8. 
^ Robert and Andrew, the cele- 
brated printers* See the Glafgow 
Prefs. 

FueU fcarcity of, in fpme di&ri£ls of 
the Highlands. See Parijb of 
ForttngaL 



Gn^/iV-alabanich and gaelic-erinlch, 
,tKe language of ScottifhHighlanders 
and native. Irifli of the Celtic race» 
i. 165.. The affertion of Dr. John- 
fon> that gaelic or earfe.was not a 
written language refuted^ i. 187. 
. See alfa Priface^ 

Gaelic or earfe chapel, fome account 
of its origin^ ii. 113. 

Gardenfione^ Lord, the late,^ii. 289. 

G^wera/ PoftroflSee, U, 2^3. 

GUiSf St., cathedral of Edinburgh, ii.^ 

*, wi.'- ... . ^^ . 

Gilnurion coi^l-works^ 11. 298. 
G/a/gow, la.ft fii(hop of, at one time a 
dyer in the Canongate, Edinburgh^ 
. ...ii. 41, 

Pjrefe, ii. 270. 
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GUndochartf u 157. A melancholy 
. accident took place there, 158. 
Glenavtne^. S^c Lpch Ktiitrin. ,. 
Glen-fin- glqfsy formerly a deer- fore ft, 

i. 107. See alfp note (.C) ii. 373* 
Glengyle. See Loch Kaitrin* 
Gleniion, i. 232. 

Clenogle, Sec Locherin'head. . , ^ 
Graham^ the right arm of Wallace, i. 

Grojige Jioufc^ in which Robertfon the 
hiftorian died, ii. 288. 



GrantQun and Royftoun, or Caroline 
Park, formerly the refidence of 
Sir George Mackenzie, and latterly 
that of Sir J. A. Oughton, ii. 107.. 
The place where the Englifli forces 
landed under the command of th& 
Earl of Hertford in the expedition 
againft the Scots, A. D. 1544, 108.^ 

Gra^ Friars, convent of, where Ctuated^ 
ii. 232. 

Greek church, and Scottifh Epifcopal 
church, propofition to unite the». 
ii. 219. 

Greenfide "wtW (Calton hill) formerly 
the play-green, ii. 153. 

■ convent and hofpital near the 

fpot, ibid. 

Grime*s Dyk«, 1. 28. 

Gudeman of Ballinguich, 11. 371.. 
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Hailei, tord, ii. 286. 

Harbour of Leith, ii. 203. 

Hawthornden^ ii. 308. 

Henry VIII. (uncle of James V.) » 

perfecutor, at one tim^, i. 61. 

and at another Defender of the Faith*. 
Henryfoun^ Robert (fcolmaifter of 

Dunfermline) a Scottifh poet, ii.. 

355- .... 

Hermitage of Braid, Ii. 287. 

Highlanders^ ancient 'way of 'fighting^, 
arm^, &c. i. 182. Hofjjitality of,, 
common to all people in every age 
and nation, fimilarly iGtuated 
throughout the habitable globe, i. 
258. Manners of, chara£leri(tic 
fketch of the,, ibid. Super ftitioua 
obfervances of the, 159, 

jF%A-^A(?o/of Edinburgh, High fchool* 
yard, ii. 227. 

Hj/forical iketch of Scottifti affairs frpni 
the battle of Bannockbum to the 

imprlfon- 
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impKfonmeht of Mary Queen of 
Scots> and coronation of her infant 
fon^ the firft monarch of Great Bri- 
tain, James VI. i. ^0-^73. 

(ketch of the Epifcopal 



church of Scotland, it. 207 — aio. 

Hofpitalf charity work»houfe, Edin- 
burgh j ii. 116. 

Hoffstai, Gillefpie's, ii. 291* 

— — — , Herriot's, ii. 114. 

— — , Merchants' maiden, ii. a9X* 

■ ^ Trades' maiden, ii. 

, Watfon's, ii. 116. 

Hofpitality of the Highlanders, not 
peculiar to that race of people, i. 

257-, 
Hude Nicolas, a painter, ii. 262. 
Jiuh^f Barid, the hiftorian, &etch of 

hh life and Writiofjs, ii. 157, 158, 

159. 



Inch Cobne monadery, mint of, i. 1 1. 
-ii. 6S. 

Inch'KHth, ti. 64. 

Inchtuthil^ or Tulina^ an oppidum of 
the Pi£(f, i. 299. 

Ither. See DunMtL 

Invirhithing, burgh of, ii. 74. Li- 
berty of fuiFrage remarkabk among 
the inhabitants of that ancient burgh, 
76. Admiral Greig, of the'Ruffian 
navy, a native of Invcrkeithiilg.-^ 
Robert Duncan, fchoolmafter of In* 
vcrkeithing, 77. Convent of Do- 
minicans, formerly of Inrerkctthing 
—variety of religious fe£ls, 78. In- 
verkeithing bay, fine profpcft, 79. 

James I, afcends the Scottiih throne, 
i. 62. 

- II. fucceeds his father, who 
was murdered at Perth, A. Di^ <437> 
i.53. 



Jaf99ts IIL aflaflTmated in m«king hi» 
efcape, i. 55* 

- IV. fucceeds his father JamesIIL 
A. D. 148B, i. 56. Is flain with the 
flower of his nobles in Flowden 
field. A* D. 1513, i. 59. 

- V. dies at Falkland, A.D. 15429 



and his infant daughter Mary Queen 

of Scots, being a few days old, fuc* 

ceeds him, i. 63. 
Jamifon^ G«orge, the Scotilh Vandyke^ 

ii. 260. 
Jugy the legal ftandard of dry mea- 

fure in Scotland, ii. 372. 
Jurj^ influence of clanfliip (eleven of 

fifteen being of one clan) on a jury, 

i. 120. 

, trial by, of old in Scotland, ii. 

370- 
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ijr, Mrs. Jean, heire& of Edinbelly, 

trial of her hulband for forcible ^b- 

du£tion, i».i25. 
Keappoch, Macdonell of, traditional 

anecdote refpe^iug, i. 244* 
Keltiej wooden- bridge (or drofhid* 

jicich) over the, i. 103.. 
Kenmorey village of, i.aia. 
'Kiibigie and Kennet Pans diftillenei^ 

ii. 350. 
'Kiliicrankiey pafs of, battle of, i*^24S* 
Killing village of, i. 159. 
Kilrenny, Iflc of May, Anftruthcr, .&C.. 

ii. 32. 
Kilmahoogf village of,, chapel. dedicated 

to St. Chug, i»<i74. ' 
Kincardine^ mode of agriculture in the 

pariOi of, i. 97.. 
'Kinghtitny 'town of, ii. 63. 
King James's College.. See Univirftif 

of Edinburgh^ 
'Kinkeii^ ii. 24. 
King of Kjippen, ai» additional notes> 

KinUcbjf, 
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Kinloch'-rannoch. See Lochrannoch. 
King of the Moors, ii. additional notes, 

p. 371- 
KingJbarnSj village of, ii. 28. 

King's feat. See Dunkeld. 

Kinnely family rcfidence of Francis 

M'Nab, £fq. chief of the name^ i. 

203. 
Kinrofsj town of, defcription, &<:. ii. 

^3S7- 
Kirkaldie of Grange, ii. 59. 

i , town of, (ketch of its hif- 

tory, trade, &c. ii. 49. 
Kirkli/lon% village of, i. 15. 
KnoXf John, the Reformer, preaches a 

feditious fermon at Craile, ii. 2« 



Lachrymay &c. or Lamentation (Latin, 
and Englilh) of the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, on James Smith, Prin* 
cipal, who died A. D. 1736, ii. 

239- 
Lady Glcnorchy's Chapel, ii. 221. 

— Yefter's Church, ii. 226. 

Lampey John Frederick, mufician, his 
grave (lone, ii. 133. 

Language^ gaelic, that fpoken at Court 
in the eleventh century, i. 164. 

.Lanricky the feat of Sir John Mac- 
gregor Murray, i. 102. 

Larberty village of, i. 40. 

LargO'bay^ Largo- law, and town of 
Largo, ii. 38. 

Lauder^ Thomas, Bi(hop of Dunkeld, 
f. 289. 

Laurifton^ John Law of, the celebrated 
Comptroller General of France, 
iketcb of his life and projedi, ii. 99, 
•100, 102. 103, io4> 105, 106. 

Leafesy (hort, highly prejudicial to ru- 
ral economy, i. 241. An exception 
dof this pernicious prafUce highly 



honourable to the landholder, ii. 

^7- 
Leas o'Luncarty, on which the Danes 

were overthrown, .301. 

Leighhrif Robert, Archbifliop of Glaf« 
gow, filled- a chair in the Univerfity 
of Edinburgh, ii. 238. 

Leney. See pa/s of, i. 144. 

Letter, copy of a, containing , an or- 
der to demolidi the Cathedral of 
. Dunkeld at the Reformation, i. 
289. 

Leven, village of, ii. 44. 

Liberton kirk, ii. 29^. 

Leithy ii. 200— -204. 

Lindfayy Alexander, Bifliop of Dun- 
keld, i. 288. 

Linlithgow, or GUn^EucbcTy the Lin» 
dum of Ptoiemy, i. 1 7. Palace of, 
when founded, ihid. Religious 
houfesof, 19. Solemn League and 
Covenant, burnt at, 23. Birth- 

Elace of Mary Queen of Scots- 
ridge — battle of, i. 24. 
Literature, progrefs of in the High- 

hnds, i. 199. 
in the Scotith capital, re- 

trofpefl of the ilate of, ii. 338 — 

346. 
Little Dunkeld, parifh of, i. 293. 
Loanhead, and Lafwade— fchool, &c. 

ii. 312. 
Lochachray, i, 106. 
Lochaird, priory of, or Infula S'ti Col- 

moci, i. 136. 
Locherm-head, i. 151. 
Loch Kaitrin, and Trofacks, i* 

108. 
Loch Leven, iflands and caftle of, ii. 

358-3<^3-. 
Lochlubnaigy i. 146. 

Lochranach, 1. 265. 

Loch Tay, i. 206. Populous di(lri£l 
through which Loch Tay and river 
Tay run, 207- Origin or fource, 
2o8. 

Loch 
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Loc6 Tay priory, ruins of, 214. Re- 
markable flux and reflux of Loch 
Tay, 230. Minerals^ botanic plants, 
&c. 231- 

Zror^-vana-choir, i. ro6. 

Logseraitf village of, i. 243. 

Long caufcway from Stirling bridge, a 
Roman military way into Perth- 
ihire, i. 82. 

Lords of the congregation countenanced 
by queen Elizabeth, u 67. 

Lothian rozd, i. 4. 

Lotbiany Weft, i. lo. 

■ agricultural improve- 

ments of, i. 12. 

Lundin mill-— ancient tower of Lun- 
din, ii. 44. 

Lupus de Badenach, or wolf of Bade- 
nach, L 287. 
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Macdonells of Keappoch, and Camp- 
bells of Braidalbane, conflict of at 
Killin, i. 167. 

M*Grigors maflacred in a cave, i« 
263. 

Mackfjfage, St., Bifliop and confeflTor, 

M^Lareny of Wetter Invcrnenty, nar- 
row efcapeof, ii. 376, note (F). 

Malcolm Can-more, gradual decay of 
the Gaelic language ever fince he 
flouriihed, i. 164. 

Malcolm^ David, minifter of Duding- 
fton, author of Traits on Language, 
ii. 28U 

Manners^ cuftoms, and occupations of 
the ancient and modern highlanders 
contraited, i. 16 8. 

Manochy St. or Monance, monaftery 
of, ii. 33. 

Man/to Regis. See High^fchool yard* 

Mary Stuart> queen of Scot8,^fligiit 



fketch of the hiftory of the reign of,^ 

i. 64. 
Moulin^ parifh of, i. 250. Dr. Adam 

Fergufon, a native of, 253. 
Medina, fir John, a painter, ii. 263. 
Melvil cattle, the feat oi Mr. Dundasi 

"•313- 
Merchijion houfe, ii. 289. 

Mill of Tor, on Kincardine mofs^ u 

MiJiJJippi fyttem* Set Law of Lau* 
rifton*! Life, 

Moncrief Colonel* of engineers, the 
late, (who fell in Holland)— his na- 
tive place mentioned, ii. 3T. 

Monivaird church, a fcene of horrid 
flaughter, i. 154. 

Monro, Alexander,, D. D. principal of 
Edinburgh Univerfity after the Re* 
ftoration, ii. 288. 

Monro, fir Robert, of Foulis, epitaph 
at Falkirk, i. 32. 

Monteath de Salmonet, curious anec- 
dote concerning, ii. 281. 

Montrofe, gallant marquis of, account 
of hisbeing taken, tried, condemned,, 
and executed, ii. 135, 136, 137,. 
138. 

Mound, earthen, ii. 222. 

Mountains, formation of, i. 138^ 

Mojis of Kincardine and Flanders, i- 
94. 

Muirhoufe, lands of, ii. io6* 

Murder oiY^dc<i'\di Rizzio, ii. 141, 142.- 

Murray Regent, aflalOnated, i. 20. 

Mufical fociety, or gentlemen's con* 
cert, ii. 183. 

Muffelhurgh, Invereflc, &e. ii. 317,. 
318. 

Mutiny of the wild Mac Craas, or Seai- 
forth Highlanders, ii. 149. 
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Jfapier^ lord Merchiftoni i. 8. ii. 289.. 
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NmubMle, abbey of, ii. 316. 

N^tuhavert, ii. 198* 

Niddery- csidley i. i6« 

NieiGow, i. 275. 

Ninian'sn St., village of, i. 73. 

Ninian PaUr/on, aScotti(h (latin) poet 

ii. 296. 
Norries^ painters, ii. a68. 
Northern antiquities^ affe&ation of, i. 

205. 
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Orange^ William, Prince of, a. Patron 
of-thc'Univerfity of Edinburgh, ii. 

Xjrphan Hofpital, ii. 221. 

Offiariy it is in vain to attempt to af- 
certain the precife era of, i. i6i. 
Grave of. -{>ee Glenalmond^ i. 306. 

Oftvald of Dunikeer, ii. 58. 

Obfervations^ a few, on the caufes 
Which retarded the immediate bene- 
fits arifing from the Union of both 
fedlions of Great Britain, ii. 83. 



Painters^ names of, living in Edin- 
burgh, ii. 276, 277. 

Paintingy' a flight fketchof -the hiftory 
of the art of, in Scotland, from its 
firft dawn, to the prcfcnt time, 
ii. 257.-278. 

Panorama^ firft attempt of the inventor 
of the, ii. 152. 

Parliament chfcy — Parliament -houfe, 
Edinourgh, ii. 128, 129. 

Pafs of Leney, i. 105. 

Patoriy a Scottiih painter, ii. 254* 

Pavilion^ a painter, ii. 269. 

Pennycuik, ii. 300. 

Pent /and Hills, i. 6. 

battle of^ ii. 295. 



Per/ecuticfif religious^ never heard of 
in the Highlands, i. 192. 

Perth^ approach to, fituation, &c. i. 
306. Local advantages, 308. Va- 
rious branches of induftry there- 
with connefted, 309. Cotton- 
works, printing-works, linens, 
blrach-fields, &c. 3fo. Retrofpec- 
tivc views of the rife and progrefs of 
the manufa£lurcs, trade, arid com- 
merce of Kerth, 314. Civil hiftory 
of Perth, 316. Religious houfet 
of Perth, and antiquities therewith 
conne£led, 319. Military tranf- 
ad^ions concerning Perch, 326. 
Gowrie coufpiracy, 332. Aflaffina- 
tion of James I. in the convent of 
Blackfriars at Perth, 340. Error of 
Boece and Buchanan .refpe£ling 
Bertha, the ancient city of Perth, 
deteAed, 344. Inundations of Perth, 
344. Bridge of Perth, 345. Sal- 
mon fifhery of Perth, 347, Im- 
provements in agriculture around 
Perth, 348. Natural hiftory of the 
environs of Perth, 349. Scenery 
around Perth highly beautiful, 

. fublime, and pifturefque, 35^. 
Latin fchool of, 365. Aca- 
demy of, . ibid. Antiquarian ^So- 
ciety of, 367. Plays rcprefcntcd 
at Perth foou after the reformation, 
368. Manners of the aodent ^nd 
modern inhabitants of Perth con- 
trafted, 370. Population of Perth 
— municipality of Perth, 371. De- 
parture from Perth to Edinburgh, 
372. View of Perth from i below 
tlie village of Bri(ige-end, 373. 

P/^/, called by the Highlanders Drq- 
innich, and aifo Cruinich, L lyi. 

Pinker ton\ Scottiih Gallery, a work of 
great merit, ii. 316. 

Pitcatrn Grtcn, and Cromwell . Park, 
1.305. 

Pitteniviem^ priory of, it. 33. 

Plains 
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Plains^ or Carfe of Gowrie, i. 373. 

Phugbing matches firft inftituted in 
Scotland, ii. 348. 

Poetry and mufic of the Highlanders^ 
i. 175. 

Pool^ holy, of St. Fillan, i* 208. 

Porteus mob, fome account of the^ ii« 
328, 329, 330. 

Portmoakt monallery of, 11. 360. 

Port-nan-ellan. See Loch Kaitrtn. 

Prefent profeflbrs, lift of the, in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh annexed to 
the fereral branches of fcience 
which they profefs, A. D. 1801. 

ii. ^54, 155. 
Prie/yUld^ manfion-houfe of, ii. 281. 
Priory of St. Andrew's, ii. 3. 
Pultfifyf Sit Williami ii. 34a. 



j^een^J'ferryf North, ii. 79. Hill 
above commands a magnificent 
profpedi, 80. St. Margaret's hope^ 

81. 

i »* South, ii. 86. Monaftery 

of White-friars, 8 7 . Fine profpcft 
from the height above — Hopetoun- 
boufe — Rofyth*caft)e -^ Blacknefs* 
caftlc — Borrowftounneft — diftant 
view of die Grampians, &c. 88. 

j^uefiiofu refpe&ing the rural 'ceco- 
nomy of the Highlands, i. 115. 



Raci'Tcntf evil confequenccs of, in 
our Highland diftri£is, i. 197. 

Raid of Ruthven, i. 360. 

J^tfu^jf, Andrew, (whofe poetical com- 
pofidons appear in the DeRii^ Poe* 
Vol. n. 



tarum Scotorum,) profeflTof in tht 

college of king James, ii. 237. 
Ram/ay^ Allan, painter^ ii. 267. 
Ravelfton, the family refidence of Mr«^ 

Keith, ii. 169. 
Regj/fer-o&ce^iu 159. 
Rejirvoir^ or great ciftern of Edin* 

burgh|<ii. 120. 
Richard II. enters Scotland with a vaft 

armament, i. 51. 
Rivers Garry and Tummel, i. 253. 
Robert III. fttcceeded James I. I. 

52. 
Robert de Caimey, bilhop of Dunkdd, 

i. 288. 
Robert Rollock, of St. Andrew'Sy 

opened the Univeriity of Edinburgh^ 
' A.D. 1583* ii. 234. 
Robertfons of Struan {from whom the 

hiftorian of Charles V. is defcendcd). 

See Pariflf of Moulin^ i. 253. Ro* 

bertfon of Struan, a poet of con-* 
. fiderable merit, 254. 
Robert/on and Medini, painters^ ' ii. 

266. 
Robiftfon Cn^oe, or Alexander Selkirk, 

account of. See Largo. 
Rob Roy^ alias Macgregor. See Loci 

Kmtrin^ i« 123. See alfo Note (D) 

"• 375- ; . 
Roman antiquities in Stratherin, i. 

Roflifty battle of, ii. 302. 

Ro/liftf village of, ii. 303. 

R^flin caftlc and chapel, fccnery, &c. 

ii. 303—307. ^ 
Rofslyn^ earl of, ii. 341. 
Royal infirmary, ii. 225. 
Royal college of phyficians, ii. 243. 
* > of furgeons, ibid. 
Rumbling-brig. See Dunkeld. 
■■ See Falls (f the De^ 

von. 
Rullion Qiten. Stt Battle of Pentland 

Hills. 

3 £ Runci' 
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Ruficiman^: John and Alexander^ 

painterSi ii. 275. 
i2tt/Av^w caftle, or Hunting-tower, 
. traditional (lory concerning ' the 

maiden's leap, 359. 



Sabbath^ or Lord's day, ftrlAly obfc rved 

at Dunfermline, ii. 356. 
Si. Fond^'fj (member of the national 
; inftitutc of France,) defcription of 

the pearl fiftiery quoted, i. 202. 
<S/. Rule^ chapel of. See 6V. Andreiios^ 

11. T. 

Sk Sahator, St. Ai^drew's, li. 5. 
San^a Mariae in Campis, (St. Mary's 

in the Field,) ii. 234. 
Schoolmafters, refle£lions on the poor, 

reward of their Jabours, ii. 228. 
School of medicine, Edinburgh, ii. 242. 
Scotif^ or Scain, the ancient palace^ i. 

302. 
&^//, Michael, of Balwirie— {ketch of 

his life and writings, ii. 60. 
S<:o/tfx, puns, where born,, i^i^* 
Scugalf a Scotifh painter, ii. 261, 
Second fight, defcription of, i. 190. 
Schee-cbailonf one of the higheil moun- 
tains of the north, i. 264. 
Sheep farnv, an improved plan of, re^ 

commended, i. 220. 
" management of, i. 224. 

Sheep fyftem firfl; introduced into the 

Highlands, Note (£), ii. 375. 
Sheriff- moor ^ battle of, fought A. D. 

1715. 1. 81. 
Shipi the Great Michael^ built by James 

IV. exhauAed the oak-wood of Fife, 

i. 41. 
Shirts, wrought in the loom without a 

feam, ii. 356. 
Sinclair, of Roilin, the late, ii. 305. 
^— William^ bifliop of Dunkcld, 

i. 281. 



Smibert, Jn» a painter, ii. 268. 
Smithy Adam, LL. D. author of an 
Inquiry into the Wealxh of Nations, 

"* 53-' 

Sociiiy for propagating Chriftian know- 
ledge,— its origin, ii. 41. 

Society and manners in Edinburgh, 
comparative view of, ii. 218 — 346. 

Songs and traditional tales of the High- 
lands, i. 161. 

Stair, Earl of, the firft in Scotland 
who introduced turnips and caibbages 
into the open iield, i. 16. 

^tenvart, Dugald, Profeflbr of Moral 
Philofophy, Edinburgh, 1. 9. 

Stirling 'Jhire, enter at Linlithgow 
bridge, i. 27. 

Stirling, approach to, i. 75. Refcm- 
blance of its cadle to that of Edin- 
burgh merely fanciful, ibid. Battle 
of Stirling. bridge gained by Wal- 
lace, 83. Borough of Stirling— 
Boroughs Royal, 84. Population 
T- public buiidings — religious 
houfes, &c. 91. See alfo Note (B) 
ii. 369. 

Stone, Jerome, Reftor of the fchool of 

. Dunkeld, flcetch of his life, ii. 45. 

Straihayre, i. 147. 

Strathbrahan. See Dunkeld*^ 

Stratherin, \. 15 2. 

Strathmore, antiquities of, i. 296. 

Strathtay, i. 232. 

Stuart, Mr. James, of Ardfliiel, trial, 
fentence, and execution of, i. 11 8. * 
--, James Beg, of Baldor^n, ii. 

373- 
-, John, afterwards Robert III. 

i. 287. 
, Robert, the firft of the Scotifli 

kings of that name, i» 5 1 • 
Students, number of medical, from the 

formation of the medical department 

in 1720, down to the year x8oo in- 

clufive, ii. 252. 

Suptr* 
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SuperfiittM on the decline in t^e High- 
land diftrtds, i. 189. 

Surgeons and Barbers, incorporation of, 
ii. 243. 

Sylva^ Caledonia, mentioned by Pliny, 
i. 41. 



Taffte^ a fculptor. See Glafgow Aca* 

demy. 
Taymouthy family refidence of the carl 

of Braidalbane, defcription of, i. 

212. 
theatre Royal, hiftory of the Scotifti 

ftage, ii. 160—172. 
Thieves of Annandail and Eafdail, 34. 

taken, hanged, and drowned, i. 

165. 
Tieth^ the river, greater branch of the 

Forth. See Callander. 
-»— , river, greater branch of the 

Forth runs by Callander, i. io6. 
Tipper tnoar, battle of, i. 1 54. 
Town/endf the itinerant preacher, ii. 

17c. 
Torryburn^ town of, ii. 357. 
Torwoodf once a confiderable foreft— 

Wallace's tree in. See Carron. 
Trinity Hofpital, Leith, ii. 204. 
* Hofpital and Trinity College 

church, ii. 221. 
Tron Church, ii. 130. 
Turnbull^ Dr. Alexander, his rules rela- 
tive to leafes, ii. 27. 
Turk^ water of, bridge of Turk. See 

Glenfinglas* 
Tytler^ William, Efq. of Woodhoufe- 

lee, ii. 299. 
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Union^ efiefls of. See A view So* 

2 



ciety and Manners foon after ^ article 

Edinburgh. 
Univerfiiies of St. Andrew's^ Aberdeen^ 

and Glafgow, older than that of 

Edinburgh, ii. 232. 
Univtrjity of St. Andrew's, 11. 7. 

■ ■ of Edinburgh, ii. 231. 

■ lefTer, of Edinburgh. See 

Higb-fchool-yard'Surgeons* Square. 



Vale of Monticth, i. 77. 

Vanoray wife of King Arthur, i. 297, 

Viev of Edinburgh, i. 7. 

Views commanded from different fta- 

tions round Edinburgh. See Calton^ 

hillj Arthur^ s Seat^ ^c. 
Virtue^ Alexander, a Scotifli plough* 

man of fingular fkill, ii. 348. 
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Wager, fingular, i. 5. 

Waipon-khzwing, i& pafled in the 
reign of James I. for^ i. 13;. 

Wait^ Richard and George, Marfhall- 
painters, ii. 266* 

Walker, George, See Glafgow Aca* 
demy, 

Wallace, Sir William, the famous. 
See Battle of Falkirk. 

Wardlawy Henry, Bifliop of St. An- 
drew's, founder of the Univerfity 
of that city, i. 6. 

Water of Leith, village of, ii. 191. 

Weem, village of, i. 239. 

IVemyfs, village of, eafter and wefter, 
and Wemyfs caftle, ii. 47. 

Wefi-port (Edinburgh) Charles I.'s pub- 
lic entery, defcription of. ii. 112. 

Whigs and Jacobites, Scotilh, ii. 
320. 

Winf 
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iftn/burgh^ tillage of| once noted for mini Stephen Biill« A«D. 1489, 

bees, i. i6. ii« 42* 

Wtnton^ Andrew, the celebratedScotilb 

poet, prior of Lochleven, ii« 360. 
Wit€berafi^ trials for, ii. 62. T 

Woii'end^ the King's, a precipice OTer 

which Alexander III. was killed in Tule^ or Gulen, James, a (hepherd, 

a fall, ii. 64. the lirft who introduced the (heep « 

IPW, Sir Andrew, the famous Scotilh ftore-farms into the Highlands, ii. 

Admiral, beats the £ngli(h Ad- 368. See alfo Note £. ii. 375. 
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